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ADVERTISEMENT 


KY THE EDITOR. 


AiypARiNr. as “Editor,” I will briefly explain what that word is, 
and is^iot, here intended to imply. It does not imply that 1 ori¬ 
ginally suggested, or have participated, in the composition of the 
following novel. It implies nothing that can detract from whatever 
credit is due to the writer for originality in design or success in 
execution. It implies only my cordial approbation of these volumes 
-that I incur with pleasure the pains and penalties of literary 
sponsorship, and that, while the writer is pleased to remain un¬ 
known, l am glad to perform the office of introduction under a 
name which has already claimed the indulgence of the public se¬ 
veral times. 

I am permitted to state that this is a first publication, and that it 
is tl» work of a female hand. Neither of these circumstances do I 
mention*with a view to deprecate criticism. I mention them rather 
as claims upon the attention and interest of the reader; for from a 
mind of which the stores are yet undivulged, originality may most 
reasonably be expected; and female novelists have been so fre¬ 
quently successful, that the fact that these pictures of modernlife have 
proceeded solely from a female hand may be justly regarded as a 
recommendation. Hy many, perhaps, the latter announcement 
will be dcenfbd superfluous ; and the feminine tone and character 
of the wArk may produce in the reader that same conviction which 
we should entertain after the perusal of many of the writings of 
Mrs. lnchbald, and Mrs. Opic, and all (he novels of Miss Austen 
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austere, romantically cruel mother. Alai l Mrs. Grey was yot this! 
What is to be done, then, for a description ? Mrs. Grey was onlj/u 
good sort of woman. She was kind-hearted—well intentioned— 
but had no superfluity of feeling. She had no sentiment—never 
wept at ima^fcary ills—loved her husband, as I said, because lie 
was “Mr. Grey,” and she was “Mrs. Grey”—loved her children 
because they were Mr. and Mrs. Grey’s children, and were Masters 
and Misses Grey-—cried when her first child cut his lirst tootli hi 
safety,“and ever after shed a few tears on all other proper occasions 
of the same kind. She was not a literary woman; but she was well 
read in the Whole Duty of Man, f amily Lectures, and Doddridge ’•> 
Family Expositor; gt t through Boswell’s Life of Johnson once in 
every year; Sir Charles Grandison, Cecilia, and the Yidar of Wake 
field in the course ot two, and shed the same number of tears over 
each as were shed on all other proper occasions in the family, such 
as tooth-cutting, ckc. 

She made a point ol reading a paper of the Spectator aloud ever\ 
day to her girls as they sat at their work; and as it was all the 
Spectator, and the Spectator was written by a very good man ('sin* 
never could understand that it was not nil written by the same per¬ 
son), nothing would have made ber believe that every paper was 
not likely to he beneficial to ber girls from the ages often to sixteen; 
so, much to the edification of her daughters, the Spectator took its 
round, and regularly each day did Mrs. Grey open at the place 
where her next paper mark was left, and as regularly did she read 
through the various delinquencies of its various dramatis persona*, 
and duly move the mark to the end ol the paper, fully impressed 
with the idea ol the good which her daughters must have gamed 
from listening to it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey s family consisted ol two sons, and two daugh¬ 
ters. The eldest son William was a bit of a despot. It was lucky 
that he possessed a good disposition, for he was his mother’s 
darling, and his will and pleasure guided every other person’s in the 
house, not excepting Mr. Grey’s. Perhaps the latter would scarce¬ 
ly have owned it. : but where is the good quiet man who will not 
give up a little of his own authority to ensure peace in a house ? 
Henry, the second son, and the youngest of the family, was a good- 
hearted, spirited hoy, who loved mother, father, brother, and sisters, 
and sometimes plagued all of them, excepting his father and brother; 
the one, because lie respected as well as loved him too sincerely; 
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the other, because, though he loved him less, he saw that William 
Assented too seriously any infringement of his will; and Henry, like 
his father, loved peace in a house. 

Sophy, the eldest girl, was pretty and lively; just tall enough to 
he called tall by short people, and of a moderate height by tall ones; 
just accomplished enough to give her a name for accomplishments 
amongst those who had not any themselves, and sufficiently so to 
keep her place with their more decided possessors; good-tempered, 
good-hearted, and altogether a very nice girl, just beyond the line 
of common-place stupid misses; inheriting a large share of Mrs. 
Grey’s youthful beauty, and thinking a very littlejbelter of herself 
than she deserved. 

Ah, well! It is all the better when it can be so! It saves many 
sinking hearts, and blushing faces, and tears at home; and keeps up 
wonderfully the stock of family spirits; for how much more eonver- 
sible and agreeable will the girl he who comes out of society with a 
comfortable impression of herself! Sha will love her sisters, think 
with twice as much respect and affection of her parents, and be very 
good-natured to younger brothers; and even so was Sophy Grey! 

Anne, the second girl, was a year and two months younger than 
Sophy. If Anne was pretty, she did know it. if Anne was clever, 
she did not know it. If Anne was the sweetest tempered of all hu¬ 
man beings, she did not know it. She was little Anne Grey whom 
every one loved in and out of her own family, when they had time 
for it. 

.Meanwhile Anne was a kind of family drudge. William vented 
his tyranny and ill-humour upon her, laughed when he made her 
blush, or rry, and said “ what a queer little thing” Anne was ; though 
he loved her, after all, and allowed, not unfrequeully, that siie \va- 
the best of the set, and the best tempered little simpleton he ever 
knew. Henry made her his play-fellow, and the butt of all his good 
practical jokes, but^fie loved her with all his heart, and could never 
be happy in holiday times but when Anne could he with him, and 
hear of his school exploits; and always said, as lie covered her little 
delicate face with kisses, after every boisterous joke that had an¬ 
noyed or frightened her, that lie really believed there was not 
another such a darling, good-natured girl in England, and lie de¬ 
clared, 'that they might talk of Sophv being a beauty, and ‘all that;’ 
“hut never mind Anne, you will marrv a Lord or a Duke some of 
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these days, or some fine fellow when he sees how well you can put 
up with his playing you tricks.” 

As Anne grew up and came out, Harry’s practical jokes dimi¬ 
nished, though not his love for Anne, who, he declared, really looked 
very pretty at times. To be sure it was a monstrous bore that she 
should be going out, and dressing smart, instead of romping with 
him; but the time would come when he should go out with Anne 
too, and take care that those tall black-looking Miss Dashwoods did 
not frighten her, or old Mrs. Morton make her sing when she w'as 
not inclined. 

Mrs. Grey thought of Anne as a good quiet child who never grew 
up into a woman. She thought her very shy, and very useful to go 
on messages for William, or ring the bell for (he whole family, 
w henever it was required to be rung for the service of one or all of 
them. Mr. Grey loved Anne w henever he could think much of her, 
and always gave her a pat on the back or a kiss when it come in the 
way to do so, and called hor his good little Anne. Sophy was fond 
of her and entrusted her secrets to her, hut never could hear any in 
return; and Anne would never have thought of trying to force any 
upon her. Sophy thought of herself as “Miss Grey,” and of Anne 
as her good little sister, who might gel on very well as belonging 
to her. 

And now will this do for a heroine? Anne Grey, how would 
you have blushed, how* would you have looked at Sophy, had you 
been tohl that you, and not Sophy, were to he my heroine? Putting 
Sophy out of the question, that you on any grounds were to he a 
heroine! and yet, Anne Grey, so it is; for mine is a quiet, common¬ 
place story, requiring a quiet, common-place heroine; and perhaps 
your gentle voice, your soft blue eyes, and your slight gliding figure 
—but Heaven defend us from voices, eyes, and gliding grace¬ 
fulness! we will speak no more of it:—but let us listen to Lady 
Dowton. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“ Well, Sophy, my dear love, I am quite charmed to see you. 
Ah! Anne too— I am so glad to see you both! but I really atn tired 
to death. * I have had such a day ! My sweet Sophy, pity me! 
First in came, just when I had settled to my work, in came Mr. 
Thorpe. Oh! that man. He is a great bore. I always thought 
he was—but you know he is so kind! and though I really felt so 
ill, and Dr. llray”—in a lower voice “ actually told me there would 
be danger in my over-exerting myself”—(Anne Grey looked very 

sorry. * Sophy forgot to do so) “ Yet I could not help-and do 

you know,” in an animated tone, quite forgetting the danger of over¬ 
exertion which had seemed so imminent—“ he told me such a piece 
of news! what do you think? we are going at last to have Chat- 
terton taken. A family have been to look at it—have actually 
spoken to Turner about it, and Mr. Thorpe saw a letter from Mr. 
Aston’s daughters’ greatest friend, saying—I forget exactly, but it 
was something about places being taken after remaining long unte¬ 
nanted, just after an allusion to the Astons, and this coming with 
the account of Turner being applied to—It really will be charming! 
They do not know who the people are.” 

“I shall be very glad,” said Sophy, “if we have some neigh¬ 
bours there; but l do not think 1 will let myself believe any one is 
coming till they are actually settled there.” 

“ Ah! very true, my dear—you are a sweet girl; but 1 am so 
fatigued!” the invalid voice was come again. “ Could you have 
believed it? the slight exertion of seeing you has quite overcome 
me!” 

“ I am very sorry,” said Anne. “ Perhaps, Sophy, as mamma 
intended meeting us on our way back—and I am afraid we are tir¬ 
ing Lady Dowton-” 

“Ah, my dear, you are so kind!—but I feel better now, and I 
assure you it does me good to have you here. I envy you your 
health—but Sophy, have not you any thing to tell me?—No amuse¬ 
ment for your poor sick friend ?” in a very tender voice, and with a 
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very sickly smile. “ I know Mr. Grey does not love gossip, but 1 
hate it so much that you need not be afraid of doing any harm by 
talking to me. I never repeat things—indeed I dislike the trouble; 
but cut out as I am from all pleasures, my life would be a melan¬ 
choly thing but for the conversation of friends.” 

“ I wish 1 had anything to tell you,” said Sophy, with a smile 
that was not perhaps caused by pleasure. 

Lady Dowton was what is called an excellent neighbour to the 
Greys; that is, she was near enough for a walk to bring them toge¬ 
ther. She liked to have the Miss Greys come to talk to her, pro¬ 
fessed great friendship for all the family, and, as in the ease with 
all other good neighbours, never thought it necessary to do more 
than profess. She always called girls “ sweet loves,” and told them 
how charmingly they looked. She played at “ invalid”—no one 
knew exactly why, except that as she was indolent, and her hus¬ 
band, a good John Bull sort of man, was always employed either 
in hunting, shooting, or farming, and as they had no family, poor 
Lady Dowton had nothing to amuse herself with but being always 
a little ill. Nothing else would have kept her alive. She must 
have died of ennui, if she had not been constantly saved, by Dr. 
Bray telling her she was on the point of death. When “ invalid” 
and Dr. Bray failed, then came gossip—and between playing, “in¬ 
valid,” and gossiping in good earnest, Lady Dowton was kept alive 
—we will not say as many years as Sir John wished—for it would 
be hard to tell what that period would have been. But Lady 
Dowton did live a great many years, and as Sir John hunted, 
shot, and farmed the same number, so did she continue to be a poor 
sick friend to the Greys, and an active scandal-monger all the days 
of those numerous years. 

Lady Dowton loved to have some one to talk to, to hear how ill 
Dr. Bray thought her. She was always tired to death with the 
first few minutes of seeing any one, and so ill that she could 
scarcely hear the effort of shaking hands, and always twice as weak 
and delicate, when any one talked without retailing scandal, or did 
not quite believe her own. 

“ I am afraid 1 have very little by way of news to tell you,” saw! 
Sophy. “ The only news of any interest that I know is that Maria 
Pemberton is going to be married.” 

“ No, really! is that true,” said Lady Dowton, actually liall- 
faising herself from her languid position on the sofa, “ Who is ' 
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to P that ugly girl! It must have been a take-in ! I am sure the 
Than could not like her! Hut who is it, my sweet Sophy? I am 
dying to know.” 

“No other than Mr. Barton—Fred. Barton—and I really believe 
lie is going to marry for love, and has been a long time attached to 
Maria; bift there have not been the means till his aunt died, who 
has left him all her fortune; and Mrs. Fred. Barton is to be a rich 
woman.” 

“ No, you don’t say so!” 

“ I am’very glad,” continued Sophy. “ I always liked her; she 
Is so good-humoured, though she is very plain.” . 

“ Oh ! as for that!”—Lady Dowton held up her hands. “ It is 
plainness to a degree—Well, 1 am very glad of it! And where do 
they mean to live? and what do they do with the mother? I did 
hear—but don’t repeat it—1 may trust you, you know, rny dear So¬ 
phy—did hear,” speaking almost in a whisper, “ that poor Mrs. 
Pemberton’s temper is so bad that Maria vowed she could not, and 
would not, live with her any longer; and this proves it! And you 
know it is said that unhappy Mr. Pemberton’s death was owing to 
a violent quarrel he had with 51 rs. Pemberton.” 

Sophy actually laughed. “Nay, my dear Lady Dowton, do not 
say that, for poor Mr. Pemberton had been dying of gout for the 
last live years, and never in all that time saw 5frs. Pemberton or 
his daughter lor an hour together without scolding them both into 
silence. I do not see how her temper could have had such an effect 
upon his nerves : and as for Maria, she doats upon her mother, 
whose only lault towards her is, if any, humouring her a little too 
much. So we will let Maria Pemberton marry Mr. Barton, with¬ 
out finding any other reason for it than that they are attached to 
one another.” 

“Aye, my sweet Sophy! 1 love to see you so happy and cheerful 
—but my poor w j eak frame—I cannot always look on the bright 
side of things—1 feel now quite overcome,” sinking back with the 
fatigue of not being agreed with as to badness of Mrs. Pemberton’s 
temper. Lady Dowton was sent back to the resource of being an 
invalid. Happy woman! to have two strings to her bow'. 

But a new thought struck her. Lady Dowton, though she had 
no other occupation in the world, did occupy herself meritoriously 
in one thing—in writing letters : and will it be believed, or rather 
yvill it not be believed, spite of her assurance that she hated gossip. 
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that Lady Dowton’s letters were full of gossip—some might say— 
of scandal! and written for no other purpose than to retail tlrC* 
newest bit of news with the finest possible gloss cast over it; so that 
if she told of a marriage, H was sure to be known at the same time 
that “ there were some unpleasant circumstances about it—that the 
gentleman had been carrying on an affair elsewhere, "hut that a 
fierce Irishman of a brother had carried the point sword in hand” 
—but who would copy Lady Dowton’s letter? Suffice it to say 
that it teas near post time—Maria Pemberton was going to be well 
married, and she was a very ugly girl—Lady Dowton'was so ill 
that she would not keep Sophy and Anne any longer, and she knew 
they must wish to be going to dear Mrs. Grey—so “good bye, So¬ 
phy 1 how charming you look! good bvc, dear Anne,” and the 
Miss Greys walked home. 

That day, had the post been way-laid, there might have been 
seen in one of those many letters in a icinalc hand, “Maria Pem¬ 
berton is going to marry Fred. Mart on; and it seems, from what 
has been said at various times, that there has been some little raa- 
necuvre to bring it about; but you perhaps may not have heard the 
shockin'/ reason for the poor girl accepting a man she never could 
love—which is the vi.'e temper of her mother, who, 1 have heard, 
actually at times threatened to send her out of the house. 1 am 
writing confidentially, my dear Miss Lightfoot, and 1 would not for 

the world-—” W hat farther Lady Dowton’s letter contained is 

not known; hut never mind!—we will walk home with the Miss 
Greys. 

r l hey Avere both thinking on rather different subjects. Anne had 
been shocked by Lady Dowton’s manner of speaking of the Pem¬ 
bertons, whom she really liked. She also remembered Mr. Barton 
w ith pleasure, for he had once saved her at a hall from the honour 
of dancing with a satirical-looking man, w horn some one intro¬ 
duced to her. She therefore did not like hearing them abused—But 
after all where were the people that Anne Grey would have liked 
to have heard abused ? 

Sophy meantime was wondering whether it was really true that 
Ghatterton was going to he tenanted, and what kind of people the 
tenants would he. She had some little vision of an agreeable eldest 
son, who would look at Sophy Grey, and look and love, and 
decide that no one was half so charming in the whole neighbour¬ 
hood. A pleasing sister he might have, who should call her ‘ dear 
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Sophy,’ and dress after her, and still be a very agreeable, and 
pretty girl, whom every one would like just a degree less than her¬ 
self. The parents should be pleasant. What a charming vision 
did she conjure up I Ah! that reality should ever, with its frosty 
hand, blacken the brightness of day-dreams like this of eldest sons 
with ten thousand a year, and declarations of love, and trousseaux , 
and honey-moons! 

“ I)o you think it is true about Chattcrton, Anne ?” said Sophy 
at last. 

“ Oh yes ! I had forgotten. I dare say it is.” 

“ I wonder whether papa will visit, them,” rejoined Sophy. “ It. 
will be so agreeable to have pleasant, neighbours there. I should 
like to know whether it is true.” 

“ \Vc shall soon know, l dare say,” said Anne ; “but we have so 
many yeighbours already, that I cannot care about any new ones.” 

“ I must say 1 like new people,” said Sophy. “ 1 like to be seen. 

I do not prefer,” added she laughing, “to blush unseen, and waste 
all the beauties, Captain Herbert talks about, on the desert air.” 

“ No—true, Sophy dear. I would not have your beauty left to 
bloom unseen. 1 do hope for your sake, that the house at Chal- 
terton may he well (illed with young and old—the gayest of the gay, 
if you wish it. There might be father and mother, one daughter 
perhaps, and one, two, three, or even four sons; and all to talk 
and laugh and dance with you and admire you just as much as 
Captain Herbert docs.” 

“ There’s a^ood Anne! You arc really the best natured sister in 
the jvorld, and there shall be one of the two, three, or four sons 
left to your care !” 

“ Thank yoi|, Sophy,” said Anne, in that quietest of all tones 
which is used only when the subject spoken of has ceased to inte¬ 
rest, and when voice and attention drop at once in placidity. 

On reaching home they found that Mrs. Grey had been wailing 
for them, had really had on her bonnet, fidgetted about to wonder 
what they could be doing ; told Mr. Grey that that tiresome Lady 
Dowton always kept the girls half the morning ; had asked him to 
have his dinner an hour later, because she was sure all their 
morning,would be lost ; and they had to go and see poor old Betty 
Wood ; and Mr. Grey had consented with a sort of grumble to a 
thing he hated, just to prevent Mrs. Grey from talking so much 
when he was more than head and shoulders deep in a new book. 
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Luckily for Mr. and Mrs. Grey’s temper, the servant came in with 
two notes ol' invitation. Happy Mrs- Grey ! she then had some¬ 
thing to do, and forgot her daughters. 

“ My dear, here is an invitation from Hadley for a few days— 

‘ Ever your’s sincerely, A. H. Hadley’—what a pretty-hand she 
writes ! You will go, of course. I fiad been hoping that Lady 
Hadly would ask us. Very civil indeed ! And Sophy never looked 
so well, and she has just got her new dress from town.” 

“ I am glad of it,” said Mr. Grey, “ we will certainly go. This 
leaving home for a night or two is a terrible affair ; but, however, 
fpr the sake of the children, one must make a little sacrifice. Y ou 
take Anne, my dear—they ask her, do not they ?” 

“ Oh ! I don’t know. 1 never thought of taking Anne—Yes 
your daughters—that certainly is an “ s”—-—Well, we might 
take her; but she is so shv !” 

“ It is better that she should go out, and get rid of the shyness,’' 
said Mr. Grey. “ Anne is growing very pretty.” 

“ Yes, yes,” rejoined Mrs. Grey, in a sort of bustling, cast-off 
manner, for Sophy was in her mind just then. 

“ And Anne’s singing, when she is not too much frightened, is 
the prettiest thing I ever heard, ’ said persevering Mr. Grey. 

“ Well then, 1 will write, shall I, and say we accept their in¬ 
vitation,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“ Yes, certainly, my dear,” and Mr. Grey was deep in his book 
again, and perhaps giving one corner of his attention to the blissful 
idea that Mrs. Grey was occupied for the next quarter of an hour. 

The invitation to Hadley was a great pleasure to Mrs. Grey, and 
she was in her heart more delighted than she quite liked saying, 
for it was not dignified for old Mrs. Grey to be in a wild, girl-like 
delight. It was also a satisfaction to Mr. Grey. Lord and Lady 
Hadley were agreeable people, amlhadan excellent house ; but the 
pleasure of an invitation to Hadley was greatly enhanced by Lord 
and Lady Hadley being known to he rather exclusive. M r. (*rey had a 
little pride in being liked by persons who were so—perhaps it was a 
weakness—but still it was natural. He was a man of relined mind, 
and was not rich enough to go yearly to Loudon—he could there 
lore only enjoy such society as a country neighbourhood afforded; 
andit was natural he should prefer such houses as gave him the 
opportunity of meeting with those whose manners and mind best 
accorded with his own. 
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Mr. Grey had no vulgar love of rank or fashion, but he knew 
frtat those in high station have it most in their power to collect 
around them all the gems of England’s sons and daughters, and 
fathers and mothers, and to select, as their guests, the clever, the 
agreeable, the well-informed of all classes. Mr. Grey therefore 
liked an invitation to Hadley ; and if the company fell short of his 
expectations he could turn with enjoyment to the choice pictures— 
the extensive library—the beautiful gardens, and the rare exotics, 
which the union of wealth and taste had collected together.* 

“ No end of invitations, my dear,” said Mrs. Grey, as poor Mr. 
Grey, having just resumed the train of his reading, had forgotten 
Hadley. “ Here we are all asked to an archery at the Gilberts’ 
-this day fortnight—that is long enough off! 1 think we had 
better go. 1 dare say every one will be there, and it will be plea¬ 
sant tor*thc girls.” 

“ CeVtainly, my dear,” and Mr. Grey tried to think with pleasure 
of an archery, and to read again; but good Mrs. Grey would not 
be satisfied with “ Certainly, my dear.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Grey, do attend a little. Shall we go or not ? 

I am sure I don’t know whether we ought. It’s well if the horses 
are not laid up, and then there would be the expense of posters, and 
William has been so extravagant this year.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said poor Mr. Grey, “just as you like.” 

.Mrs. Grey was determined, surely, that morning to be ^ovoking. 
“Just as I like ! Mr. Grey ! Why you know I am trying to think 
what is for the best, and I want your opinion. It is of very little 
use saying ‘just what I like.’ I want to decide what I do like !” 

“■*Ah 4 very true,” said good, patient Mr. Grey. “ I think we may 
as well go, and you will write the note perhaps—and—I am rather 
busy now with this new book; so, my dear, if you have nothing very 
particular to say—” 

Mrs. Grey walked off muttering something about “ always the 
way,” and “ very difficult to know what to do.” In short she was 
not in a very good humour. I used to be told at times, when a 
child, that 1 had got up on the wrong side. I do not know' exactly 
to this day what the nurse meant, but 1 knew the result; and this 
must have been the case with Mrs. Grey. 

This Is a conjugal dialogue between two excellent people, who 
really loved one another. Does any one think it unnatural ? and 
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if it is not unnatural, w ill it deter auv young lady from entering into 
the blissful state of matrimony ? I hope not. 

Sophy and Anne eanic in—(they had no idea of not marrying 
because they listened every now and then to such conjugal dia¬ 
logues). They came just to relieve Mrs. Grey of her remaining bit 
of ill-humour. 

“Well, girls, here are two invitations. 1 had been wailing half 
an hour for you, and then these came, and I have had such a diffi¬ 
culty irf deciding how to accept them, as you were so long in coming. 
What could have kept you ? One is from Hadley.” 

“Hadley!” exclaimed Sophy—her eyes brightening. 

[ “ Aye, 1 thought you would be pleased,” said Mrs. Grey, all her 
natural good humour come again ; “and we have acceptedit: and 
here is another to an archery at the Gilberts’.” 

“ Hadley and an archery said Sophia, jumping round with a 
joyful bound. “How charming '. Dear papal” giving him a kiss on 
his forehead as he read, and the patient man smiled and actually 
looked pleased. 


CHAPTER 111. 

Is it dignified in a heroine to be pleased when slie is invited to a 
country house, and to an archery meeting!' 

Luckily Anne Grey, dignified or not, you will not incm^censure 
on that account! Anne tried to be glad because her sister was 
glad ; but it was rather difficult not to he sorry. Society had little 
pleasure for her, she felt so shy. She lost the time for her home 
pursuits—for her music—her drawing—and above all,her reading; 
and she gained only a feeling of being the shyest girl in England, and 
of sitting in positive misery during several hours, in the fear that 
some one would be so mistaken as to think she might be agreeable, 
and try to talk to her. 

It would not have been so had had not she known that in such a 
ease her mother would have looked reproachfully at her, to make 
her talk in return, or her father perhaps would have said after- 
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wards, “ Why did not you try to be less shy, my little Anne, and 
let us hear the sound of your voice? You should learn to think bet¬ 
ter of yourself, and remember we go into society for the sake of 
others as well as of ourselves.” If it had not been for all this, 
which Anne felt to be very true, she would have relied on her own 
freezing monosyllables to have ensured her peace in society. 

Anne, however, soon forgot her shyness sufficiently to feel happy 
in society. It would have been ungrateful had she not, and never 
was there a being less chargeable with the sin of ingratitude.* She 
overflowed with gratefulness for the smallest favour, but modesty 
and timidity often forbade her from showing the extent of it, whilst 
it dwelt unrestrained in her heart. 

Had timidity not checked the excessive expression of obligation, 
good taste would have done so. Anne had the most thorough good 
taste tliaf ever being was possessed of. It existed in every thing— 

I was going to say it shone forth—but that is not an applicable term. 
—None of her attainments, none of her- virtues, could be said to 
shine forth—her modesty forbad it. Still a perfect taste and ele¬ 
gance existed in every thing, whether in her singing, her drawing, 
her dancing, her dress, her choice of books, or her kindness and at¬ 
tention to others •, all was in good taste. 

No sooner had the notes been despatched, than a ring at the 
door-bell announced a visitor ; no uncommon thing at the Greys’, 
who were placed in what is called a good neighbourhood. 

Whether a good neighbourhood may be called a (food is doubt¬ 
ful. One of its principal charms consists in the certainty of uncer¬ 
tainly, as to whether, when you have settled to your morning 
occupatipn, you are to be disturbed in it for so many half hours : 
whether your drawing is to go peaceably through its number of 
bright effects, and improving washes ; ^or to be brought suddenly to 
a sharp edge, or a scumble, by the entrance of a \isilor—your 
bright idea sent away—your drawing dried up into a cylinder by 

the agreeableness of Mrs. or Miss-s ; or your book thrown 

aside, and sent out of train—your work—your music—all at the 
mercy of any one who makes a part of the good neighbourhood, 
and who go through the most wearisome of all things, a morning 
visit, you know, with the same long sufferance as yourself, and have 
to appear, with yourself, quite charmed to find you at home. 

Then those other days, when, the carriage ordered, the work, 
the book, the drawing, laid aside; the flower-garden, gay and 
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tempting in the sun, deserted; card-case in hand, best bonnet on, a 
frown in the heart, and a smile on the face, yon sally forth to the 
enjoyment of so many miles of dusty road, to the sight of entrance 
halls, and to the sound of door bells—to the breathless hope for a 
‘not at home,’ and the ‘at home’ 'which you hear : or if ‘not at 
home,’ and your hope is realized (happiness beyond compare!) to 
have had this sight of the outside of houses, this rumble along dusty 
roads, to assure your good neighbours that you have returned their 
bore,'and mean to be civil, and are not offended! 

Thus, then, the “good,” in a good neighbourhood, does not 
mean the same*.thing as other goods. Mrs. Grey felt it so, as she 
exclaimed in the bitterness of her heart, “How provoking! I shall 
lose all my w'alk to-day!” and Mr. Grey felt it so, when^ for the 
fourth time, he resigned his book with a sigh; then on second 
thoughts seized it, and, as softly as gentlemen’s boots would allow, 
crept at a side door out of the room. Just in time, Mr. Grey ! The 
door opened, and Mrs. Dodson was announced. 

It has been said that Mrs. Grey had some vulgar relations. Mrs, 
Dodson was Mrs. Grey’s first cousin. She lived not far from 
Weston—had lost her husband about five years back—had gone 
through the proper stages of inconsolable aflliclion, and had entered 
with vast pleasure into the enjoyment of the good things which poor 
dear Mr. Dodson had left behind him. 

Mr. Dodson had been in trade. He was consequently very rich, 
and a rosy, fat, bustling, snub-nosed, little man—that is what one 
should say in a novel of a man who had made his money by trade, 
and who was to be the vulgar, laughable character of the book; but 
poor Mr. Dodson is dead—so he cannot be made more useful than 
by having left to his wife the means wherewith to be rich and vul¬ 
gar, and one son to tread in the steps of his father. 

Mrs. Dodson was not only fat, but vulgar. It was vulgarity not 
of person alone, though in that she was pre-eminent, but vulgarity 
of mind. She thought highly of herself—highly of her son— 
highly of her thousands a year—her house on which thousands had 
been expended—her garden—her hot-houses, pineries, conservato*- 
ries,—all the many good things which money can give—but she 
thought still more highly of every man, woman, or child, to whose 
name was appended those pleasing little fascinating words, Lorn, 
Lady, Viscount, Earl, Marquis, or Duke. Highly she thought ol 
every one whom she could mention as a “very fashionable person.” 
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4.real people were Mrs. Dodson’s idols, to whom she bowed—not 
gracefully— that she could not dol her figure forbad! but she did 
bow most profoundly in her heart, and set a value on every one, 
exactly in proportion to the number of the Peerage or of the fash¬ 
ionables whom they could count amongst their acquaintances. 

Airs. Dodson was a good mother, and had been a good wife; and 
where kindness was really called for it was always bestowed. But 
she had at the same time a large fund of envy and ill-will towards 
those who rose superior to herself in rank, wealth, or fashion. She 
was pompous, and tried to depreciate others, in extolling herself. 

Her only son ‘Bob,’ or ‘Mr. Robert Dodson,’ a*s he was called, 
was exactly the person to have been expected from such parents, 
lie was awkward in manners and appearance ; free from any re¬ 
proach of intellectuality or refinement; like his mother, not bad- 
hearted; but unlike her, he was troubled with nimivaisr houlc to a 
distressing degree when brought into the presence of those whom 
an innate sense of something wanting in*himself told him were his 
superiors, lie was not so vulgar in externals as his mother. Ilis 
pomposity did not appear so much—we hardly know, in fact, 
whether it really existed; and in person, though he was awkward, 
he might have passed very well for a stupid, unremarkable young 
man. Such wasythe scion of the house of Dodson—and now will 
he be accepted as my hero ? Mrs. Dodson means to make him such 
—and what must he done ? 

It was Mrs. Dot' urn’s favourite plan to marry her son to one of 
his ‘cousin («t;cys.’ From children it had been a settled thing be¬ 
tween Mrs. Dodson and Airs. Grey, that Hobby was to marry Sophy. 
So wheq Hobby gave Sophy a kiss, as they played on the Hour toge¬ 
ther, or Sophy cried because cousin Hobby was going away, and 
took his new toy with him, Mrs. Dodson winked at Airs. (Jrey, and 
Mrs. Grey winked at Airs. Dodson, and they held up their hands 
and said ‘how wonderful!’ 

As they grew tip, Airs. Dodson saw' that her son was a little 
wanting in external elegance and in mental attainments; and the 
uoubls, which had at times risen # in her mind, whether Hob with his 
fortune might not have secured a Marquis’s or an Earl's daughter 
for his wife, were sent to rest, by seeing Hob’s blushes and hearing 
.ds feet shuffling on the carpet, as he sat enduring a morning visit. 
Still more were they set at rest by seeing the Greys growing up 
pretty and accomplished, and the whole family getting into the be-t 



society, and counting up more Peerage-Hook acquaintances than 
could be thought of without envy as separated from Bob, but vers 
pleasantly as united to him. 

-Mrs. Dodson, to do her justice, was really fond of the dreys. She 
had little jealousies, not a few with Mrs. drey—but still she really 
liked her. Mr. drey was naturally kind-hearted, and so long- 
suHering towards his wife’s relations and their vulgarity, that Mrs. 
Dodson could always say to herself—‘How very comfortable and 
sociable Mr. Grey is!’and as she respected him, so she liked him. 
lor being superior and not showing any airs of superiority. Sophy 
and Anne she liked because they were pretty, good tempered girl* 
.whom she had known from the cradle upwards. Father of them 
she lelt would do very well for Bob; and her good-heartedness 
suggested what a great thing it would be for them to marry such a 
fortune. ® * 

On the Grey side d the question, Mrs. Grey had been so long 
accustomed to the Dodsons and their vulgarity, that she was not 
quite aware of its extent. Bob was very harmless, and rrn/ nrh , 
and Mrs. Dodson always spoke ‘so highly of him!’-—a proof of hi' 
being a good son. Mr. Grey did not think much about him. He 
was, as may be seen, rather an indolent man, and allowed things to 
be in a great measure managed for him. lie thought Boh Dodson 
Avas a good sort of youth, who might make a very good husband, 
and he felt that il one of his daughters could like him, it would he 
quite as well that she should marry him. So far -Mr. Grey went 
but Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Dodson had gone some w ay farther. They 
had almost settled the wedding dress, t/aitr the house which Bob 
was to have (Bagiev Hall was to remain in Mrs. Dodson’s care till 
her death , the number of carriages, and the name of the first child. 
All this time Sophy and Anne knew nothing of this plan against 
their peace, and all this time Mrs. Dodson and Mrs. Grey kept up a 
little enlivening spirit of jealousy, which made Mrs. Dodson talk 
vastly of her riches—her carriages—her hot-houscs—her hundred 
other et ceteras,—and Mrs. Grey talk grandly of her titled friends 
of Lord Albert sumotlthaj being So smitten with Sophy—of Ladv 
so mo vthor saying that she hoped the Greys would consider het 
house as their home—and so on. 

Now enter Mrs. Dodson! Mi-’.. Grey, who had been for the 
last lew seconds getting up a smile and a company face, forgot both 
on seeing that (lie visitor was no one alter all, but her cousin Mrs 
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Dodson; so she very heartily shook her by the hand, and told her 
how glad she was that she was Mrs. Dodson and not any othei 
person— and then, Mrs. Dodson having duly kissed Sophy and 
Anne, said—“ Well, I’m so glad to see you, lor its an age since I 
saw you all!” and having taken breath after the exertion of walk¬ 
ing into the room, she and Mrs. Grey were seated, and Mrs. Grey 
had begun to think how soon she could bring in the invitation to 
Hadley, and Mrs. Dodson, how soon she could speak of Jiaving 

out-bid the Duke of-for the costly table at-; a piece of 

extravagance by the way that was rather weakening to Dob’s funds, 
and nothing but the gratification of talking abouf it could quite 
silence the risings of conscience and accoinpt books in Mrs. Dod 
son’s iqind. 

Meanwhile, Sophy ami Anne considered themselves at liberty to 
go or stay as they pleased, so Anne glided off to her harp in the 
next room, and Sophy went to look at her new dress from town, 
and to think whether Captain Herbert* would be at the AreluTry 
that day fortnight, and whether he would admire her still more in 
her new dress. Anne’s harp was a solace to her, but, unlike Sophy, 
she had to send Hadley and the Archery to oblivion to render her 
as happy as usual, (hough one little pleasant thought arose about 
Hadley—“ I wonder whether we shall meet Mr. Temple there!” 

A wrong note;, Anne Grey! and Anne knew it was, and for five 
minutes she thought no more about Hadley, or Mr. Temple, or any 
thing but overcoming a difficult passage in her music, and the next, 
live minutes her whole soul was in one of the most beautiful and 

touching of—-airs, which was played with all that expression 

and feeljng w hich is some reward for the gift of a whole soul—even 
such a soul as hers. 

Who then is Mr. Temple, who could cause one wrong note, and 
lie so easily forgotten when he had*aused ill* Mr. Temple was 
a young man whom Anne had met on her only visit to Hadley—on 
almost the first visit, she had ever paid after she came out. Kdwaivl 
Temple was tall, rather handsome and very gentlemanlike. To 
linish his character, as Mrs. Dodson might have finished it, he 
was “a prodigiously line young man, very clever, very satirical, 
very fashionable, quite of the first fashion, gave himself great airs, 
and would scarcely speak to any but his own set—but then, if any 
man had a right to he fastidious, it was certainly luhvnrd Temple, 
for he was such a remarkably genteel, clever young man—dressed 
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so well and had such an air —but very quiet—so quiet in his 
mariner and dress,"—that is what Mrs. Dodson would have said. 

Sin n as Fdward Temple was, he had been staying at Hadley 
dur ing Anne’s first visit there, and Anne had liked him—lor he had 
aetu illy spoken to her, and in a way that did not render her more 
shy, hut so as to remove her fears for the moment, and enable her 
to keep up a conversation of live minutes without any great suffer¬ 
ing. She had never again dared to place herself within the possi¬ 
bility oY speaking-distance; but he had once, as she could not but 
observe with surprise and gratitude, saved her from singing, at 
some little expense of manoeuvre to himself, when her distress had 
been manifested on being called upon for such an exhibition. 

This was very good-natured, and, joined to his agrecahleness, 
which she could listen to without any painful effort of boldness 
•alien it was not addressed to herself, gave Anne a very favourable 
impression of him, and made her entertain a slight wish to hear 
him talk again—not to be talked to. Mo—Anne actually coloured 
up with intuitive bashfulncss as site thought of it; and yet he was 
so thoroughly well-bred in his manner, and so gentle and quiet, 
especially (o her, that, in spile of his cleverness—his turn for satire 
-and t'.-o way in which he laughed at some people, she really fell 
‘ess afraid of him than of most others whom she met in society. 
So Anne thought with pleasure of listening to Mr. Temple at Had¬ 
ley. 

The day arrived—Sophy in high spirits—well-dressed, and 
knowing she was so—with a most becoming bonnet on, in which 
die was quite aware that she looked very pretty. Anne, just as 
well-dressed, and looking the picture of elegant quietude and sim¬ 
plicity, but not in the least aware of looking very pretty, or of any 
thing hut the Muttering of her ftfart, as they drove through the lodge 
ates at Hadley, whirled aloiw^ the level sweep of carriage-road, 
trough the magnificent park, and stopped at last at the door under 

e imposing row of columns, that all seemed turned into eyes to 
.ugh at and abash poor Anne (drey. 

Shall 1 describe the party there, or shall 1 leave Hadley and its 
nmatcs in a sort of vague indistinctness 1’ One way of proceeding 
might have a grand, romantic, and bewildering effect. The other 
might subject me to receiving a pretty compliment on my truth of 
description—on this or that person being ‘ so natural!’ Let nature 
then have her sway— Let the grand sublime he left to nobler minds. 
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and let me once inoie and for ever he common-place ami true-- 
Let me descend (o all hut to the patterns of the curtains, or fh<' 
number of cups of coffee drunk by my heroine and her companions. 
.In-! down to this, and no lower, let roe descend in minuteness. 

On getting into the room, and after having sat there alum! ten 
minutes, Anne found that Hadley was not so much a matter cf pal¬ 
pitations at the heart as she had expected, Lady Hadley a::<! ‘«i : ss 
Trevor were the only persons in the room on (heir arrival, Lady 
Hadley was between thirty and forty, tall, rather pretty, and very 
pleasing ; possessed of rather a distinguished air,—just that loud of 
air which would render it impossible to mistake her for a milliner, 
uiiliiner’s apprentice, or lady’s maid, wherever she might he seen. 
Amiably, sensible, and tolerably clever, she had nothing more re¬ 
markable about her, hut that she was apt t) lake likings and form 
friendships which were not 'doomed to decay after the first effer¬ 
vescence of feeling was over—which were neither brought to an 
abrupt conclusion,nor kept lingering onto a natural death; neither 
to the slow decline, nor the galloping consumption of friendly feel¬ 
ing. Lady Hadley’s likings and fiicndships lasted as long they 
were deserved, or were called for, or prized by the objects. 

Lady Hadley may therefore safely he called a remarkable'woman. 

Miss Trevor, I lie oilier person in the room on Jheir arrival, was 
a lively, active old maid,—a person who did every body’s business 
for them, and what is singular, always did it well, and never nog 
looted her ow n in consequence - the most useful of all useful pen 
pie in a house—always ready to talk or to be talked to,—rather 
preferring (he former—always happy, always busy, always ready 
to play country dances to the children, or quadrilles or waltzes for 
those of a larger growth. When every one was saying with a sigh 
‘ Who will play for us ?’ and all who could play trying to fee! un - 
selfish and good-natured, and answering, ‘ 1 will with great plea 
sure !’—then stepped in Miss Trevor, and querist and answerer 
both went to the enjoyment of the gliding quadrille or the whirling 
waltz, and Miss Trevor was a ‘ dear good woman’ ad the evening 
after, and part of the next morning. 

Miss Trevor was a happy woman ! She had neither beauty, 
talents, nor riches—She was a very ordinary person—hut she was. 
useful and she was good-natured ; and her usefulness and her 
good-nature rendered her the happiest and the most generally 
liked of all the people of every one’s acquaintance. \ e unaceom - 
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plished, ugly, penny I css damsels, who having answered ‘ No,’ and 
been ‘ taken at your word,’ have lost your last chance of married 
felicity, look at Miss Trevor and be comforted ! 


CHAPTER IV. 

• L.Ai>f Hadley was pleased to have the Greys in her house. She 
had taken a liking to Mr. Grey, and to Anne. Sophy she thought 
of as of the hundred other pretty, and accomplished, and well- 
dressed Misses of social life. Mrs. Grey certainly was rather a 
bore; but Lady Hadley believed her a good kind of woman, who 
made an excellent housekeeper, and ///ere tie Jo miff*'. She did 
not wonder that s7/e should prize Sophy more highly than Anne, for 
she felt it would he impossible that such a woman as Mrs. Grey 
could truly appreciate Anne's character; hut she did wonder that all 
who had discernment and taste, who saw the modest grace of Anne, 
should not take as decided a liking to her as she had done hersell. 

W hen Anne went up to dress for dinner, it was with the convic¬ 
tion that it would he very pleasant at Hadley, and not so alarming 
as she had imagined. Lady Hadley was such a charming person, 
and so peculiarly kind in her manner, and old Miss Trevor was so 
chatty and good-humoured, that it was very comfortable to have 
such a resource, for it was almost impossible to be frightened at 
M iss Trevor. 

« 

Sophy, too, was in good-humour: she had heard of a pleasant 
party expected that evening—some whom it would be wor{h while- 
should admire her; and Sophy had a fondness for admiration, and 
was never in a better humour than when her vanity had been gra¬ 
tified. She let Anne have as much of their joint maid’s attendance 
as she required, without saying a cross word, or feeling that she 
wanted her at the very moment that Anne did—dressed hersell 
perfectly to her own satisfaction, and told Anne, when they were 
both ready, that she never saw her look so well in her life. Anne’s 
little vunity just brought a soupvnn of a blush on her cheek, and one 
ol those pretty hall smiles of hers,—-and they descended to the 
drawing-room ripe for conquest. 

There assembled were Lord Hadley, whom we must just men¬ 
tion as a well -informed, agreeable man, having a decided taste for 
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limiting, and the reputation of being one of the ugliest men in 
England. Miss Trevor, who was always in good time, and had 
never been loo late for breakfast, luncheon, or dinner, in her life- 
Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright,—both young and both devoted—not to 
each other—no, though they really appeared to go on exceed¬ 
ingly well together, and generally called one another ‘ Arthur,’ and 
‘ Kmily,’ and ‘my dear,’ in nocirhf; but that to which they were 
both devoted, was, the one to being thought pretty and agreeable 
by all the world, as well as Mr. Cartwright; the other to being 
I bought agreeable and (l<inf/rrnns, to the weaker and better half of 
the world, which Mrs. Cartwright was not unwillihg to leave to hi-, 
attention. 

Thqp there was a good old prosy man—Sir Henry Poynton, a 

K.C.l!., who had seen much active service, and was quite readv (<• 

talk about it whenever he could get any one to listen—always reads 
0 * * 

to laugh at a good joke, when he could understand it, or to puzzle 
at it till he did, and never grudged givfcig his laugh gratis live mi 
mites after the call lor it had ceased, and every one had become 
grave again. 

Lady Marston, the Lady Mary and Agnes Dalton, and Mr. Arthu; 
Dalton, were variously distributed about the room, Lady Mai v 
looking the amiable and pretty to attract the attention of another 
of the party, whom I have not yet named —no other than Lord 
Stoketon, one of the young men to whom mamas are very partial 
ai other words, a good ‘ party.’ 

Lord Stoketon was an ordinary kind of gentlemanlike, talkative, 
good-hearted young man, who was not in (he least attending to 
Lady ^Jary and her prettiness, hnt looking in a sort of vacant 
happiness round the room, standing with his back to where (hr 
lire should have been. Lady Agnes Dalton was looking ugly and 
-••nsihle in a conversation with Lord Hadley, who evidently con 
.sidcrcd her rather a bore, and felt the weight of her good sense 
more heavily than he wished. Mr. Arthur Dalton was whispering 
to Mrs. Cartwright, in a congenial arm-chair, sociably drawn close 
(o hers. 

Such were the people and their occupations when Mrs. («rev, 
Sophy, and Anne, entered the drawing-room at Hadley. Mr. Ar ¬ 
thur Dalton’s glass was immediately attracted to his eve, and the 
end ol a whisper to Mrs. Cartwright curtailed by their entrance. 
One minute stillired to satisfy him that he did not know them, and 
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that So;>!iy was a pretty looking girl, and he was again whispering 
to Mrs. Cartwright, and she was again laughing affectedly, con¬ 
scious she looked pretty when she did so. 

Lord Stoketon’s \aeant stare was stopped, and his eyes w ere not 
again east in vacancy towards the window, but rested far t.'io re¬ 
mainder of the time till dinner on Sophy. 

It was evident he had already settled her to be a very pretty girl. 
Sophy was quite aware of this, too, and wished to know who ho 
was, bfit would not ask, not even Miss Trevor, who seated herself 
by her and told her why Lady Hadley was so late for dinner, and 
what it was theyjiad been talking about to keep her from dressing. 
•This was all very interesting, and it was strange that Sophy should 
be desirous of any other information; but she had not mu eh time 
to care, for Lady Hadley came down, and she found herself in¬ 
troduced to Lord Stoketon, she scarcely knew why, but she thought 
it was because he had desired it, and then she was introduced to 
Mr. C artwright, and the Ladies Dalton—Mrs. Cartwright spoke to 
her without being introduced—Mr. Arthur Dalton put up his glass 
at her again meantime—Lord Stoketon stood by looking impatient, 
and Sophy Grey was a happy girl! 

In a few minutes more she found herself at dinner, seated betw een 
Lord Stoketon and Lady Marston. That dinner decided Lord 
Stoketon in thinking Miss Grey one of the prettiest and most charm¬ 
ing girls he had ever known. It decided Miss Grey in the same 
opinion, and also in a few extra ones, such as that, Lord Stoketon 
was very agreeable, and that the least becoming sort of coiffure 
was that of Lady Mary Dalton, who sat just opposite'. Anne was 
iiappily placed between Sir Henry Poynton and Mr. Arthur Dal¬ 
ton, the latter of whom gave her her greatest chance of happiness 
' y never speaking to her, and the former talked incessantly with¬ 
out requiring much in return, and was so good-humoured, and so 
evidently delighted with having found a good listener, at last, after 
thirty years’ search, that Anne could not dislike his talking to her. 
>0 the dinner was a pleasant one both for her and for Sophy. 

That evening passed as most other evenings pass in a country 
house, with a slight mixture of the dull and the agreeable. Mr. 
Cartwright had found out that Anne was prettier than Miss Grey, 
and made various attempts to talk to her, which Anne as regularly 
repulsed by turning to her constant friend and proser, Sir Henry 
Poynton, who was quite elated by this tacit hint for a new anec " 



dote, and always set off again at the rate of a quarter of an hour a 
•fctory; so Anne had merely to smile, and she was safe from Mr. 
Cartwright. Mr. Cartwright could only look astonished, curl his 
lip, and be very particularly entertaining to Lady Mary Dalton. 

That evening, after the good nights had duly been uttered, arid 
all the hands which were to be shaken had been shaken at the top 
of the stairs, Mrs. Grey and her daughters found themselves alone 
in the Miss Grays’ apartment; and then Sophy said, “ What a 
pleasant evening we have had !” and “ Oh ! I like Hadley of all 
things !” and then did Mrs. Grey kiss her with a greater warmth 
of affection than usual, for it was evident that Sophy had made a 
conquest and been admired. Mrs. Grey was such a worthy 
woman ! and like all other worthy mothers she always loved 
her daughters best when they were most admired, and least re¬ 
quire?! A. 

Shc & kissed Anne too, with very singular affection, so I have no 
doubt that Anne had also been admired; indeed Lady Hadley had 
praised her very warmly, and Mrs. Grey had overheard Mr. Cart¬ 
wright say to Lord Stoketon, “ what a pretty creature she is !” so 
Mrs. Grey gave Anne two kisses, instead of one, and Sophy had one 
more for Lord Stokefon’s sake. 

“ My dear, 5 ' said Mrs. Grey, to her husband when they were 
alone, “ what do you think of it ? It is quite certain he was very 
much struck.” 

“ Not hurt, I hope, my dear,” said Mr. Grey, whose mind was 
then balancing between a note from his steward concerning the pur¬ 
chase of some* Scotch cattle, and a story that had been told of a 
boy*being thrown from a donkey. 

“ Nof hurt, l hope, my dear,” said Mr. Grey, with a very com¬ 
passionate tone. 

“ My dear Mr. Grey ! what are you thinking about ? why, I 
certainly hope, indeed, I suppose, Lord Stoketon is a little hurt; 
for you know when men are in love, it is not always quite 
agreeable to them.” 

“ Lord Stoketon in love ! why, who with ? Has he an attach¬ 
ment ?” Scotch cattle and stewards’ letters still operating. 

“ Really, Mr. Grey,” said poor Mrs. Grey, “ I wish you would 
attend a little. What I want to ask you about, is, whether you do 
not think Lord Stoketon is in love with Sophy ; and I am sure it is 
a matter of great interest, and one I feel most deeply.” 
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“ Oh ! now I understand,” said Mr. Grey at last, Sophy and 
Lord Stoketon making a head against Scots, steward, boy and 
donkey. 

“ Now I understand,” said he, laughing, “ at least, as much as l 
can at present; hut as to Lord Stoketon being in love with Sophy, 
that is what I cannot pretend to say. lie admired her, as most 
men do ; 1 saw that;—but he had no other person very attractive 
to talk to; so, my dear, we will not think of him for a son-in-law 
just ye*.” 

Mrs. Grey said no more. It was not the first premature scheme 
she had formed. 

And now let heroines and their mothers fall asleep, lor they will 
require it, if they knew how much they had to go through bej'ore my 
hook is finished. I have brought both my heroines out on the stage 
ot my book. I feel nervous about going on. I have got them both 
into a large country house, and I don’t know how they arc to make 
a graceful exit. Sophy might make a bold step and walk off, back 
wards, sideways, or straight forwards ; but Anne must be gently 
led ; she must get away quietly, yet not in silence. We must not 
let it be asked what did she route on for ? which, if she says not a 
word, meets with no hero, and with no adventure, will certainly In- 
asked. As heroine, she must not play Diimhy, yet it must not hr 
felt ‘what a noise Anne Grey is making !’ 

VN hat is to be done then Whilst they sleep, I will muse. I will 
set my brain on the rack, and visions of grandeur shall Hit past me 
in the solemn hours of night, and the burnings of intense thought 
shall cat up my soul ; and l will—1 will—l will do great things 
l will call the Atiss Greys in the morning ! 

Poor Miss Greys—poor Mr. and .firs. Grey-—poor Lord and 
Lady Hadley—all ye poor mortals assembled at Hadley-—the bom 
is at length come. You must leave the comfort of your bed - you 
must get up, look ugly, and feel cross- -be cold, though it is only 
the first week in September—lie ashamed to ask fora fire, though 
you feel September frost worthy of December, stealing to your 
fingers’ ends. You must forget all your pleasant dreams—you 
must remember all the ills that befell you the day before—you must 
all get up. 

Sophy woke from the dream of Lord Stoketon and Captain Her 
bert. ’J on will never deride the question. Anne woke from that 
fascinating vision of a K.C.H., from those words still drumming lit 
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her ear, “ It was a very singular event. Another moment, and 
the tiger would have had me in his mouth. His tail was thrown 
round me, and I heard”—Anne’s agony lor the safety of her K.C'.H. 
had become extreme. She made a movement of eager anxiety to 
listen to the next words, and in a loud and startling tone she heard, 
“ It is rather more than half past nine, ma’am,” and Anne and 
Sophy were both awake. 


OIAPTKH V. 

“ It, is rather more than half past nine, ma'am,” and Anne amt 
Sophy were both awake. 

We find nearly all the party assembledat breakfast—Miss Trevor 
was presiding over the tea, an occupation for which she had a par¬ 
ticular penchant. Lord Stokcton was ready to say good morning 
to Miss Grey—to make a slight attempt at shaking hands, without 
feeling certain whether the degree of acquaintanceship warranted 
•t, and to be rewarded for the effort by Miss Grcw’s extended hand, 
and a bright smile with her ‘good morning.’ 

Sophy had the art of always looking happy, and rosy, and bright 
in the morning, a superior attainment! hut if the result of a free 
conscience, wfyy is it not more common ? 

Great are the delights of .a brdftkfast table! Great the charm ol 
conversation amidst the fragrance of coffee, the fumes of tea, and 
the demolition of buttered rolls. Many a bright idea comes into the 
hrain with a new pile of toast, or is rolled out with a fresh pat of 
butter. Many a bon mot brought to light with the first deve¬ 
lopment of a new-laid egg, and many a scientific mystery unfa¬ 
thomed with the sight of the farthest depth of egg shell. Breakfast 
perhaps is rather the time for wise and philosophical discussion 
than for the light and lively tone of dinner talk. People come down 
with a stock of goodness about them, which disposes them to be 
sensible.. The goodness wears of!' during the day—very early 
indeed in most people, and by dinner time, though they arc not 
really more cheerful, they are much more witty—much more sati 
rical— much more sparkling, and well dressed. 
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But you would know what was said so very indicative of.amia- 
bility and wisdom at the breakfast table at Hadley i* Nothing after 
all, very particular! Miss Trevor talked very good naturedly to 
LadyMarston, during the intervals of pouring out tea, and Lady 
Marston was the very dullest woman in the world. Sir Henry 
Poynton had manoeuvred to sit by Anne, but Anne escaped and was 
seated between Mrs. Cartwright and Lord Hadley; so Sir Henry 
talked across the table to her, and when his neighbours would not 
listen, Reminded her of the little anecdote he told her yesterday 
evening. Mrs. Cartwright had Mr. Dalton on the other side of her, 
but when she could spare a few minutes from talking to him, she 
turned to Anne, to whom she had, as she sc?fd, taken ‘a vast fancy' 
(perhaps she had heard that Lady Hadley had done the same); and 
she questioned and cross-questioned her on her likes and dislikes, 
her sentiments, her weaknesses, her amusements, and her occupa¬ 
tions; then turned to Mr. Arthur Dalton, and whispered “ what 
sweet simplicity!” and looked sweet far Anne, I suppose, ami at 
him; then turned to Anne again, paid her a great many pretty 
compliments, and invited her to come to her room, and look at a 
most charming bonnet, a Swiss costume, which she was quite sure 
would suit her exactly. Anne thought her very absurd, very good- 
natured, but verj tiresome. 

Then Lady Agnes Dalton said something about the wonderf d 
velocity of steam-carriages; and some one said something in answer, 
and some one said something more, and all these somethings led to 
a discussion which was general, and (Ins discussion^ended in ano¬ 
ther on first attachments, and t^p propriety of men leaving their 
eldest sons every thing, and their daughters nothing. How rail¬ 
ways and steam carriages led to this I will not pretend to say! but 
so it was! and very interesting discussions they were, and very 
much did every one regret the conclusion of the last drop of tea, 
and the last scrap of toast, which had served as an excuse for linger¬ 
ing at the table. 

Before the breakfast room was deserted, Lord Stokcton, who 
sat by Miss Grey, had found out that she lived within eight miles 
of Hadley, that she had two brothers, and that she never rode. He 
had told her that she ought to ride, for she would look very well 
on horseback, and that he had the quietest little horse in the world, 
that he could lend her. During the remainder of the day Sophy 
received a little more information from him; such as ‘ that he was 
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(nick with her appearance the moment slie entered the room the 
preceding evening’—‘ that he thought her quite different from any 
oilier person he had ever seen’ (1 wonder why this should be a com¬ 
pliment) ? and that ‘ he had been told by his sisters that he would 
never marry, but that he somehow thought he should!’ What 
Sophy told him in return I do not know—but most likely she 
told him she was going to an Archery next week, and that she 
thought his sisters must be very fond of him, as he was an only 
brother. 

However this may be, when the sisters were alone in their room 
that night, Sophy asked Anne what she thought of Lord Stoketon; 
and alter about live minutes’ abstraction, she began to talk of Cap¬ 
tain Herbert, and said, for the first time, that she thought he was 
rather a coxcomb, and, that she preferred people who had more 
blindness and frankness of manner. 

Her grave mood was soon over, and then the two sisters dis¬ 
cussed the party at Hadley, and the events of the day, and laughed 
over all the variety of characters—Lady Agnes Dalton’s sense, 
Lady Marston’s dulness, Lady Mary’s attempt to appear pretty and 
interesting to Lord Stoketon, Sir Henry Poynton’s prosing, dear old 
Miss Trevor’s chit chat, and to praise and praise over and over 
again that very dear Lady Hadley, but Anno was more warm on 
th»t subject than Sophy. Sophy was quit'' i ,.:y to talk of the ri¬ 
diculous, but she was soon tired when there was nothing to be 
bestowed but praise. They bo»h joined most heartily in decrying 
Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright; and joined as heartily in laughing at Mr. 
Arthur Dalton, who was a conceited simpleton, affecting exclusive¬ 
ness, and^a mere hanger-on of those supposed to lie of any consi¬ 
deration in the world. 

The next day, when the letters came, Lady Hadley exclaimed 
with great delight, ns she tossed one to Lord Hadley, “ I am so 
glad! Edward Temple comes to us to-day, and there is his note, 
•lust like himself! He always has the power of making one laugh 
on or off paper, more than any person I know, without making 
one feel that it is foolish to do so: when I am with him and he 
chooses to he entertaining, 1 am always convinced that nothing is so 
wise as laughing. Do not you think the same, Lady Agnes?” said 
she appealing to her, blit without much idea of being understood. 

•‘Certainly, laughing may not he considered as a mark of in- 
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lellectual weakness on all occasions,” said Lady Agnes, looking 
grave and very sensible. 

“Oh dear! 1 hope there is no harm in it!” said Mrs. Cart¬ 
wright, who had once been told that she never looked so beautiful 
as when she laughed, addressing Lord Sloketon. 

“ I should not like at all not to be allowed to laugh,” said his 
Lordship, “ for 1 think it excellent fun. Miss (hey, you do not 
think it very shocking, 1 hope':'” said he to Sophy. 

“ I fiope it is not,” said she, laughing as she spoke to confirm the 
assertion, “ for 1 must be a very shocking person if it is!” 

“ And so von all believe that l think it very foolish to laugh ! 

• • 

said Lady Hadley. “ 1 wish some one of you would say some very 
good thing, that l might ha\e the opportunity ol proving (he con 
trary. Lord Sloketon! do b* good-natured! Do say something 
witty!” 

“ Don’t ask me, Lady Hadley ! 1 would do any thing i eould lot 

you; but! never said a witty thing in my life, hut once, when l made 
a pun. I never found it out till I heard them all laughing, and then 
I asked what it was about, and they told me it was my pun! Hut 
I never could hit on another! ' 

“ Very well! that will do admirably, said Lady lladlcy, realL 
laughing. 

“ Miss Grey, shall we lim>h that game of chess 1”' saitl Lord 
Sloketon to Sophy, and off they went, and they did finish it, and 
Miss Grey beat Lord Stoketon. 

It was settled that morning that the Greys should stav at Hadlee 
a whole week longer. Mrs. Grey hardly knew how to seem not 
too much delighted. She run hi have jumped for joy, if it would 
have been decorous ! for only think! There was Hadley alone! 
—that was enough ! To be able to say that they had been 
staying so long at Hadley—still more that they had wished to go 
home very soon, but that the Hadleys would not hear of it, and 
had pressed their staying so vehemently that she and Mr. Grey 
at length gave way. Then, as if this were not sufficient happiness, 
there was Lord Stoketon! Even, if he had not been inclined to 
WAV u\ kwe with Sophy, a whole week in her society with nothing 
else to do, would make it impossible for him to avoid it! hut as it 
was, when Mrs. Grey saw him, as the Hadleys were pressing their 
stay, actually taking the part of master of the house, and, at the ox 
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pease of good breeding, pressing too ! then she felt that Sophy 
"must be Lady Stokcton, and that all would be settled before the 
end of the week. 

Then about Anne, too! Lady Hadley had not only asked them 
all to stay, but she had asked that Anne might remain still longer, 
or come some other time. Was there any thing so delightful:’ who 
eon Id wonder at Mrs. Grey’s happiness ! 

“ Where is your brother, Miss Grey ?” said Lord Hadley. “ I 
sent a note of invite to him; but, 1 suppose, like all other young 
men, he is little at home. To send a lei lei-to a young man at home is. 
in fact, sending to the place where you are sure it wrtl not find him.’ 

“ William is—at this moment I cannot tell exactly where he is, 
said Soyhy, laughing. 

“ Ah ! 1 knew you could not,’’ rejoined Lord Hadley laughing 
too. “ ho not attempt it. Your best way is always to ask from 
others, and you may happen toiind out in this manner. Cartwright,” 
raising his voice to reach Mr. Cartwright at the other end of the 
long library; “ did not you say you met William Grey somewhere.’ 
Here is Miss Grey wants to know where her brother is.” 

Miss Grey laughed and said, “ it was often very true that she 
could not tell where William was, and that she had sometime- 
learnt from stangers ; but that, in this instance, sheejid know where 
abouts he was; for he was in Yorkshire, if he was not at the lakes, 
or gone into Scotland, or returned into Lancashire, or Cheshire: 
but a letter had not come very lately.” 

“ Bravo, Miss (Jrey! You guess that your brother is either not 
in England, or in one out of one, two, three—out ol Jive counties. 
Cartwright, do help this unhappy sister to a little less grand and 
unbounded idea of where her brother is.” . 

“ All I ran tell Miss Grey, is that I met Mr. William < Jrey just, 
three days ago in Cheshire at the Grahams’,” said Mr. Cartwright; 
“ and there he seemed lived—very pretty girl, Jane Graham, 
Miss Grey!” 

“ l don’t know her,” said Sophy. 

Now what am 1 to do with all these people for the. next two or 
three days? Mr. Grey was very happy with Lady Hadley, with 
whom he had a great deal of conversation, in the course of which 
they mutually discovered that they were both very superior people. 
Lady Hadley’s high opinion of Mr. Grey increased to a great de¬ 
gree ; Mr. Grey’s opinion of Lady Hadley, as a pleasing, well-bred, 
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woman,was magnified into thinking her a remarkably amiable, sen¬ 
sible, right-minded person, with very good abilities and judgment, 
and the most engaging manners he ever knew. 

Sophy was thoroughly occupied in receivh A Lord Stoketon’s 
attentions, and Lord Stoketon in paying them. She had likewise 
a little extra work in keeping down Mr. Cartwright’s civility to the 
proper hounds of non-interference with Lord Stoketon. Mr. Cart¬ 
wright thought Anne very pretty, and he wished that she should 
think him very charming; but it would not do. Anne! the shy, 
timtd, Miss Anne Grey snubbed him! so he saw that Sophy was 
being admired, nnd found out that she must be prettier than Anne. 
Lord Stoketon was in love with her ; Miss Grey, therefore, was 
the person for his petits solus, and he gave them, and tlmy were 
received very well, except when Lord Stoketon was in the, way, 
and Mr. Cartwright would not get out of the way. Then, Sophy 
lost her attention, and did not blush at his compliments, nor smile 
at his agreeable flatteries.* 

So all these people were very well occupied, and as for the re¬ 
mainder ! they occupied themselves too. But .leaven defend me 
from relating the occupations of a Lady Marston, a Lady Mary, and 
a Lady Agnes Dalton, a Mrs. Cartwright, and a Mr. Arthur Dalton. 

Reader, courteous, or uncourtcous, that I leave to your bright 
fancy! and may it be light and airy as Mr. Arthur Dalton’s smallest 
s.nall-talk! gay and unencumbered with the weight of sense, as 
Mrs. Cartwright’s sparkling laughter 1 sweet and sentimental as 
Lady Mary’s last smile at Lord Stoketon! 

And now, ‘ see the conquering hero comes!’ “ Mr. Temple, my 
Lady,” and Mr. Temple was ushered into the room. 

“ Ah, Mr. Temple! never was there such a welcome sound!” and 
‘ how do you do’s’ were resounding up and down the long library 
at Hadley, and Mr. Temple was come. 

Anne, as he entered, wondered for a moment whether he would 
remember her, and she had just settled that he did not, and had 
felt a little sorry; but he turned towards the part of the room 
where she sat, looked for a moment, and then, as Anne raised her 
head, bowed and smiled; and the smile came naturally, for he 
seemed pleased to see her there. However it went no farther, for 
he did not come near her, nor take any notice of her again before 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And now all the party at Hadley were dressed, and looked 
beautiful as they could, and came down to dinner. 

I flatter myself l am like Homer. I never miss an opportunity of 
bringing in man in his carnivorous capacity. I never forget that he 
eats and*drinks, atld I take great pleasure in recording that he does. 

I never miss bringing him to breakfast and to dinner. 

Do not suppose that I am going to set down any of the good 
things said by Mr. Temple. It is always the safest way for a no¬ 
velist when he introduces any character that he means to be very 
superior—who is to be very clever, or agreeable, or sensible, or 
witty, to say for him as little as possible, but make it thoroughly 
understood that if you had thought fit to set down his conversation 
it would have been something quite beyond all praise. But do not 
pretend to talk for your first-rate characters, unleSs you know you 
are a first-rate character yourself. I can assure you it is not safe, 
unless you happen to be a Miss Austen, or a Miss Edgeworth, or 
a Mr. or a Miss any other first-rate hovelist. 

How is it likely that you, perhaps a quiet, stupid, prosy man or 
woman, can invent all the witty piquant things which your su¬ 
premely agreeable talkers have to say ? Modestly relinquish the 
hope; but give the reader to understand that he, or she, does say all 
the things which are the gems of conversation—the diamonds of 
society 1 

I will not quote Edward Temple, but you must take it for granted 
that he said a great many clever things. He did not always talk 
much—sometimes scarcely at all; but all he said, was it grave or 
gay, much or little, was worth hearing— and he never bored ! 

Any one on seeing Edward Temple must have known that he 
would b« agreeable, and a perfect gentleman. Women might think 
him very captivating. Men might not think of calling him good- 
looking ; but no man would have objected to look like him. 

Mr. Temple did his part of the agreeable at dinner ; he sat by 
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Lady Agnes Dalton, and he talked very sensibly to her, and en-v 
coin-aged her to talk very sensibly to him, and never smiled the whole 
of the time. Every now and then he looked at Lady Hadley to 
see if she were aware how very well Lady Agnes was talking ; and 
sometimes he looked for the same purpose at Anne, who sat just 
opposite. When he looked at either he had half a curl on his lip, 
which seemed like an approach to a smile, but which was not al¬ 
lowed ip be a decided' one ; but there was an amused air about it, 
and a. lurking touch of. satire 1 

I had rather have been Lady Hadley, or Apne Grey, than Lady 
Agnes^t that, thne ! but, poor thing, she knew nothing about it, 
and ever after that eventful dinner, “ Mr. Temple wasaremarkajaiy 
intellectual, sensible person,” with her ; “ much more so than was 
universally known, or than might be supposed from, his genera!; 
character.” Mj*. Temple, how much pleased.you would have been 
had.yoi^heafd it ? Anne could scarcely help smiling, wheuthpse 
quiet looks came across t|ie table, and Edwafd.Teiqple saw that 
she could,not. 

Ip. t|je evening there was a good deal of,ta]kipg, a little ecarte 
playing, and. there were some work-baskets in use : Ityjs$ Trevor’s 
and Lady Marston’s amongst the number; and Mrs. Qrey, was learn¬ 
ing a new kjind of. knitting to make poor oldmeo uncomfprfable : 
and, watching in the intervals of “ turn your worsted this way, 
and bring your pin that way,” the progress of the flirtation between 
Sophy and Lord Stoketon. Over went one knitting-pin. 

Ajhou^e in town,” thought Mrs. Grey. 

“0h ! not, on that, side the pin, my dear Madam,” screamed 
A|jss Trevor. 

“ Oh 1 dear no,” said. Mr** Grey. Then..over, came the, first 
coloured.worsted, and back went the second, and all wasgping 
on well. 

“ A f Brussels lape veil, certainly,” cogitated, Mrs. Grey. 

“ Tbpre is a liftfe mistake there, l,fpar,” interposed Mips 
Tfeyor. 

“ Cty, dear yes 1” said. Mrs. Grey. 

Qh, Mrs. Grey I how difficult a thing, it was .for Miss Trevor to 
tpach you your knitting! c 

Appe found it t a pleasant eyeping. Shp had ,a good depl of com 
versatipn witbLprd Hadley, and she thought him, more agreeable, 
and jfepsof a mere fox-hunter, than she had expected. Lady Had- 
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ley had sometimes joined in the conversation and* Anrite' was 
always glad to-be talked to by her; she wds’stt 1 kirldj and had* 
such pleasing manners ! Sir Henry Poynton, of coinrse; devoted* 
some of his time to her; but that which, as she thought'over the 
evening, gave her the most decided impression of its Having been 
pleasant, was a little conversation which she had with Mk Templet 

He had come up purposely to speak to her, had sat down by her, 
and before she had time to be very much frightened at the idfea of 
being spoken to by the clever and entertaining man of the" party; 
had contrived to interest her so far, that she could think of nothing' 
but being amused. 

Music was spoken of by some of the party; and Anne started a 
little and blushed, for she thought that her turn would come: Kit' 
it was* dropped again; not however without Mr. TemplehaVirig'’ 
remarked her blush and start. 

“Perhaps you do not know,” said he, “that yon ought to be* 
very much obliged to me. I see you feel at : this moment that' you* 
have just bad an escape from singing.” 

Anne smiled! but said nothing. 

“ Now you ought to be aware that l know yonare too— what shalf' 
I > say ?—too modest perhaps, to like singing before all of'irt'. Ik'it* 
not so 1” * 

“ Yes it is,” said Anne, looking pleased and amused: 

“ Ah! You did not think l should find that out; but it does riot" 
require so very great a degree of discernment.” 

“I fear not/’ said Anne. “Tam sure not only'you, but aby c 
one* might discover it, who took the trouble to think about it.**" 

“ Ah *well! I did take the trouble, you see!” 

Anne blushed, for she thought from‘what she had said, he might' 
think her conceited. 

“ Perhaps,” he continued, “ yon will' not ; remember ‘ that’ the 
first time I bad the pleasure of meeting you was in this housed and* 
that you had actually been forced to sing, and were* going'most' 
cruelly to be made to sing again. To be sure it was a very excusable 
cruelty, in any one who had heard you before;’ YOU are smiliiig.' 

I am afraid you are taking tbat’for a compliment,' and’you d6 not 
like the appearance of one. You are laughing at me for trying t6~ 
express my sense of'yeur musical merit.” 

. “Noindeed/’ said Anne, “thatwould-bevery’Utogtwttftd.” 
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“ I am glad to hear you speak of gratitude,” replied he, “ that is* 
exactly, the sentiment 1 am wishing to inspire. You look surprised, 
but you do not yet know - that you ought to be eternally obliged 
to me—that you are indebted to me for your preservation—not 
from the danger oflosing your life—but from a much greater one 
in your estimation—from the horror of singing a second song!” 

Anne laughed. 

“ I exerted all my abilities to save you from such a fearful oc¬ 
currence; and now, Miss Grey, do not you feel very graceful—will 
you not. say that you are very much obliged to me ?” 

“ I suppose I ought to feel so,” said Anne. 

“■ If you think that , I am satisfied,” said he, “ and I have now 
ofcourse. the satisfaction of knowing that Miss Anne Grey <is very 
much obliged to me.” 

Anne did not make any answer: she was getting shy, hut she 
was very much pleased, that Mr. Temple should have paid her a 
compliment. Site thought* it was one, though she would not be 
quite sure; but she would think about it when she was alone. 
Here the conversation ended, for Lady Hadley addressed Edward 
Temple; he got up to talk to her, and did not come near Anne 
again the remainder of the evening, but he was very amusing, and 
Anne sometimes was at liberty to listen to him. 

So much for the first evening of Edward Temple’s visit at Had¬ 
ley. If any one wishes to know what he thought of Anne Grey, it 
was this, that she was a very pretty ladylike girl, quite unlike the 
generality of Misses whether in town or country — a .person whose 
character was worth studying, whose dignified simplicity and mo¬ 
desty would have rendered it as difficult as it would be unpar- 
donable.to ridicule her, and in short, he thought of her as an inte¬ 
resting novelty. 

Edward Temple had a turn for ridicule and satire, but he never 
exercised it (except under the strongest temptation of absurdity) 
but when it was deserved by affectation and self-importance. He 
had a high opinion of himself, but not unjustly. He had great 
abilities and he knew it; but he did not think them greater 
than they really were. He somewhat despised the world, at 
large, for he was quick at seeing its faults and follies: thp world 
had done all it could to spoil him, for it flattered, admired, and 
fawned on him; but he was too keen-sighted to be spoiled. 

Perhaps he might have been capable of strong attachments and 
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of warm and steady feelings; but there were none to call them forth. 
His parents had died when he was young, and he had lost an only 
sister about six years ago. 

The mutual affection between the brother and sister had been 
very strong, and her death had left him with few on whom to de¬ 
pend for affection, or who were capable of exciting it. Edward 
Temple then became a gay man of the world,—at least such he was 
considered, and such we will conclude him to be when he became 
acquainted with Anne Grey and ourselves. 

I had forgotten to mention that he prided himself on a knowledge 
of character. The discovery of hidden virtues, or hidden foibles, 
in every new acquaintance was one of his amusements; and if Ed¬ 
ward 'Semple prided himself peculiarly on any thing, it was on his 
powc^s.of discrimination—on his successful voyages of discovery 
round Jhe busy world of minds, and hearts, presented to him by 
every man and woman of his acquaintance. He thought Anne 
Grey a pretty, simple girl, and that he ’should have much amuse¬ 
ment in researches through that mind, and heart, and disposition. 

Nous verrons ! Men have hearts too, —and women’s hearts— 
alas l they may be broken. Feelings may be trifled with—the 
scrutiny of a character—the hope to drive away the ennui of a 
rainy day in a country house—the vanity which had taken alarm at 
an indifferent tone from a pretty, and an indifferent person—all or 
any of these may lead to the devoted attention, the tone, the look, 
the deceit—the self-deceit! And then comes the woman’s affec¬ 
tion unalterably given ; the man’s assertion to himself and others 
tha^ ‘ he meant nothing.’ Too late to say that, when the woman, 
deceive^ and confiding, has sunk under the shock of blighted hopes 
—too late when, her health injured,her happiness gone—the once 
young, the beautiful, the gay, the light-hearted—-has sunk into the 
being with beauty vanished, with feelings grown old—distrustful, 
hopeless, perhaps soured in temper, she either lives to swell the 
list of peevish, back-biting, tale-bearing old maids, or she sinks at 
once more sadly, or perhaps more enviably, into the early grave. 
There she lies broken-hearted in the room where the sun had 
streamed in so often to waken her to bright images—to day-dreams 
of happjpess—to the smiles of fond parents—to their approving 
looks—to the recollection of childish hours—of childish hopes—of 
a heart still child-like and innocent—gay, lovely, and confiding. 
There she lies now, in that same room, a poor, broken^ 
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hearted .thing—/forlorn and hopeless. There again she lies oa that 
jtpg, wh$T e she had lain her head so peaceably in days gone -by. 
The curtains are drawn around—-the white sheet spread aver—ali 
W,hi te .» cold, and still—there she lies,a corpse! And she has found 
hc r rest; and Jher bed, from which she had risen day by day to 
happiness, from which she bad risen, Hushed with hope to meet 
his return—that bed is her hed of death. And she is beautiful in 
death, though pain and mortal suffering have set their stamp on 
her brow. Sisters have wept—and parents prayed—apd the last 
jtifa has beep given—the coffin is closed—and the burst of grief 
gpd horror over—all is still. 

And where is he ? the author of this wretchedness ? where is 
he now ? There in the world—gay and, as he would say, Vhappy,’ 
devoted jto some new fair one—making new conquests—and mean- 

jpg nothing. “ Miss-is dead!” Does that strike sadly pr with 

tipbraiding on his ear ? No. She is lying cold and stiff in her 
winding-sheet. He says " Ah poor girl 1 I knew her once”—and 
then, after a pause, some witticism is uttered—he laughs—he is 
gay y —and that is all the deceiver thinks of his victim. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ann what did Anne Grey think of Mr. Temple ? She thonghtrhim 
very agreeable and superior to every other person in the world. 
But he was doomed to be soon forgotten that night. Sophy began 
to talk about Lord Stoketon, and to this subject Anne gave all her 
interest. 

Lord Stokefon had been very attentive that evening, and had said 
one or two ‘very strange,’ ‘ very particular things,’ as Sophy con¬ 
fessed. 

“ What did Anne think of it ?” 

Anne said she thought there could be no doubt of his partiality. 

H Oh no!” said Sophy, neither looking pleased, nor very much 
the reverse. 

It was evident she did net wish to be assured by her confidante 
that Lord Stoketon was deeply in love with her. Of that she was 
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-convinced; b&'t th&t Of Which she how Wdnted to he co'hvin'ceci, was 
Whether she Was in fdve with Lord StOketife. This wiia fee point 
oh which Anbe was ltd be useful. 

Sophy blushed, and sighed, ahd almost cried ; 4nd said he was 
so rich, add had such a beautiful place in the country, and such a 
good house fa towh. She wished she knew whether she liked him. 
She thought she ought tO accept him if he proposed; and he almost 
—he had said sofaething that evehi’hg ; then a great effort^ and a 
tui-n awaji of the head frotti Artne,—and a Sign—and then was 
forced oiit, “ What do yoti think Captain Herbert would say, Anne, 
if he heard that 1 was going to be married ?” * 

There was the pbint, then! 'And now Sophy feels much happier 
—now* the confidante knows what is ailing, and dll goes on 
smoothly. She can work at her difficulties. She can Soften down 
Lord Stoketon’s roughnesses. She can refine the gallant Captain 
away into a mere military coxcomb, a maker of love to all the 
pretty girls of a watering-place. A little* polish makes Lord Stoke- 
ton perfect—a very little brighter polish shows Captain Herbert a 
mere puppet—a man of soft speeches, rings, and chains. A still 
less skilful hand might use a bolder measure, and place in simple 
truth, and in bright array before the eyes of the wavering fair one, 
on the one side, houses, lands, carriages, jewels, coronet! On the 
other—one gig—one showy horse—a small house by the road side 
—a showy husband, using alone the showy gig, and the one showy 
horse, with the one showy, half-starved boy of all work—“ All for 
myself, none fpr my little wife at home !” 

Xhis is what a skilful confidante might have done. But Anne 
Grey did cot wish to be skilful for either party. She wished to 
know the truth—to see how far it would be desirable for Sophy’s 
happiness that she should marry Lord Stoketon. She did not be¬ 
lieve that Sophy had any feeling that might be called attachment to 
CaptaiU Herbert. Her vanity had been flattered, and she Had a 
little sentiment about this tall, handsome captain ; and when she 
thought of the chance of being married to another, he ca'me into 
her mfad. She thought how tall, and how handsome be was, and 
hoW many sighs he had* uttered for her, and how many compliments 
he had paid her. Still Lord Stoketon was very much in love with 
her, and that is a great point with a good-hearted girl. He was 
rich, and a very good match, and that was another grand point, 
and she could find no real objection to his character. 
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Anne felt that Lord Stoketon could never have inspired her with ^ 
a doubt as to whether she could accept him or not. She could 
not have loved him sufficiently, for there was nothing in his cha¬ 
racter to which she could have looked up with that admiration and 
respect which she thought so essential a feeling of a wife towards 
a husband. But she believed that Sophy would be very happy in 
accepting him; still in one respect only did she dare to advise j and 
that was with regard to Captain Herbert. She thought that Sophy 
ought? to forget him, for even if he were a more estimable cha¬ 
racter, and she were certain of his attachment, poverty would 
forbid their union. 

Sophy received the advice well, and Lord Stoketon was already 
greatly indebted to Anne. Anne praised him, and said £hat she 
wished him to succeed: she begged that Sophy would examjpe her 
own feelings, and if she felt certain that she could not accept him, 
she urged her not to encourage him in hopes, that must end in 
disappointment to him; and Sophy kissed Anne—cried a little, and 
went to sleep, determined to forget Captain Herbert, and accept 
Lord Stoketon as soon as he should propose. She dreamt of 
Captain Herbert, and w'oke crying because she thought he had 
been shot by Lord Stoketon. 

“ I wonder why it is,” said Lady Hadley, the next morning, when 
the Greys were out of the room, “ that one feels to love some 
people directly—Now, Anne Grey—there is a sweetness in her 
countenance that makes it impossible not to feel sure that she is 
amiable, and that one ought to love her. Do you ever feel that ?” 
said she, addressing Edward Temple. 

“ Certainly,” said he. “ Who has not felt it? and with Anne 
Grey it is remarkably so.” 

“ I do love that girl!” interposed Lady Hadley. 

Mr. Temple did not say, “ Yes, so do I;” which perhaps he 
ought to have done, but went on “ She possesses all the requisites 
for being loved at first sight. Gentlene&s is written in her face—and 
she is perfectly feminine—feminine not only in appearance, but in 
refinement and simplicity of mind and manner. In this consists 
her greatest charm. She was made to be loved, and thought of as 
amiable and feminine. Who could love a woman whom they call 
masculine ? * Masculine minded Miss Tomkins, I love you I’ No, 
that will never do. A man might say, * masculine minded Miss 
Tomkins, I have a respect—an admiring fear of you!’ but nevey 
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love. No—a woman, to be loved, should be thought of as gentle 
and feminine, let her talents be what they may. It would be the 
height of barbarity to think or speak of Anne Grey but as the gentle, 
the feminine Anne Grey!” 

“ Excellent! Mr. Temple,” exclaimed Lady Hadley, who had 
leant forward with eagerness, as he continued speaking with growing 
enthusiasm. “ We are alone, I see,” said she, looking round. 
“ That is excellent! To hear Mr. Temple tvarmed by the simplicity 
and quiet £race of a little Anne Grey, into a fine burst of enthu¬ 
siasm. If I did not know you thoroughly as not a marrying man 
—as a despiser of our poor sex—as so very fastidious, I should 
say, Voild ! Mr. Temple is caught at last!” 

Edwurd Temple laughed, and so did Lady Hadley. 

“ Anjl, my dear Lady Hadley,” said he, “ you may say, if you 
like, that Edward Temple is caught at last. Do not think so ill of 
me as to believe that all that fine burst of enthusiasm was a sham. 
I really am caught by the charms of your favourite, and I admire 
her character exceedingly. Who knows that, in the depths of my 
chamber, I do not apostrophize her! Who knows that I do not walk 
up and down my room, calling on Anne Grey—sweet Anne Grey! 
Who knows that 1 have not already written a copy of verses, of 
which every other line ends with sweet Anne Grey, and to rhyme 
which I have exhausted all the days, and lays, and ways, and praise 
in the vocabulary.” 

“ Now don’t be provoking, Mr. Temple,” said Lady Hadley. “ I 
don’t want you to make love to Anne Grey, as I know you are not 
a qtarrying man, but I want to know seriously, whether you do 
not admire her. No, now I see you are going to make some odious 
answer not in the least serious; so I will not use the word admire. 
But you know what I mean—love her—as I do:—like her as if you 
were—Ah! I see it is of no use! Well, you do admire Anne Grey, 
and like her, all but love her, spite of those pretended grave faces; 
and she shall punish you! Never was there a girl with more firm¬ 
ness of character with all her gentleness, and she shall punish you 
some time or other, when those bursts of virtuous enthusiasm be¬ 
come more frequent.” 

“ Muet I say thank you P” said Edward Temple. 

“ Say what you please,” said Lady Hadley, as Anne Grey en¬ 
tered the room, “ for here she is.” 

Edward Temple gave a look at Lady Hadley, as much as to say 
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—“ i must take care df myselftheta walked to a table, took up a 
book, ahatd began to read as intently as if he had been studying for 
a first class at Oxford. 

Anne had observed his look as he entered the room; she had 
jnstheard Lady Hadley’s “ Here she fa;”she felt sure that they 
had been speaking of her, and that Mr. Temple had probably been 
laughing at her. She could not tfajnk that Lady Hadley would. 
She f^jt very shy, and wished herself out of the room again; but 
Lady Hadley engaged her in conversation, and Anne K oon forgot 
that Mr. Temple Was in the room, and that he had been laughing 
at her. 

Many of the party then came in, and drives and rides were talked 
of, and Lord Stoketon was very pressing for a riding and’ driving 

party to see-, a kind of show-place near, which could not 

possibly be arranged otherwise than for him to drive Miss Grey in 
Lady Hadley’s poney carriage. No one except himself could be 
trusted to drive these ponies, which were sufficiently spirited to be 
almost useless. Lady Hadley had no idea of driving that day, and 
he was certain that every other carriage would be in requisition 
for the remainder of the party, and Miss Grey was the only person 
who was sufficiently courageous. So the party must take place; 
the rain which threatened would not come; and Lord Stoketon was 
so eager in persuading every one, and especially Mrs. Cartwright 
and Lady Mary Dalton, that it would be a delightful expedition, 
that it was at length determined on. 

The carriages were ordered : Sir Henry Poyntoh, Lady Marstob, 
Mrs. Cartwright, and Mr. Arthur Dalton (unalterably devoted man!) 
were doomed to the four horses, and more dignified brrouche. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grey both begged to be excused going : Lady Had¬ 
ley was decidedly not to go: Lord Hadley would go if there was 
room for him. The poney carriage was to convey Sophy and Lord 
Stoketon, and as they went with a large party, Mrs. Grey thought 
there could be no objection to their doing so. She hoped not, for 
nothing was so certain as a proposal in the t6te & t£te of a long 
drive. Miss Trevor, the Ladies Mary and Agnes Dalton, Anne, 
Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Temple, and Lord Hadley, were all to be 
* stowed away’ (as a sailor would express it) in a britchlra and a 

m- 

Mr. Cartwright thought it “ horrid dull work that two mert should 
go together. Why would not one of the ladies follow Miss Grey’s 
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example, and trust berself to bis driving. He was certain Miss 
Anne Grey was not a coward, for she had said she Was wot.” 

Anne trembled, and directly professed to prefer staying at home. 

“ A dull day at home rather than Cartwright,” said Edward 
Temple, in a low voice to her. “I admire your taste. Miss Grey,” 
in a louder voice. 

Mr. Cartwright looked suspicious, and said in rather an affronted 
tone, “ What is it in which Miss Anne Grey has just shown so 
much taste,?” 

“ Oh! it was a little matter of opinion! Miss Grey confessed that 
she agreed with me. You wilt excuse the vehemence of my ap¬ 
plause,” said he, turning to her, “ my approbation of the taBte 
which coincided with my own. It must have been very clamour¬ 
ous, I Jfeflr, as it attracted Cartwright's attention.” 

He looked at Anne with such a determined air of intelligence, 
that it made her feel angry and confused. She remembered Mr. 
Temple's smile and look at Lady Hadley as she had entered the 
room, and she thought he must be wishing to turn her into ri¬ 
dicule. 

She was thoroughly vexed, and the more so, as she saw Mr. 
Cartwright growing angry 5 but the next moment Mr. Temple made 
his peace with her again by setting all right with.Mr. Cartwright, 
and changing his manner towards herself to that of quiet politeness. 

At length it was decided that the timid retiring Anne should be 
seated on the barouche box with Mr. Temple, and this without 
much more than an—“ Oh no!” and a scarcely audible (t I should 
like .quite as well to stay at home,” on her part. Poor Mr. Cart¬ 
wright was doomed to the gig and Lord Hadley, and then the caval¬ 
cade set out: Mrs. Grey had been to Sophy's room, to see that 
her bonnet was put ou becomingly, and, satisfied she never looked 
so pretty, she cast an anxious glance after her and Lord Stoketon. 

“ He must propose,” thought she, as she watched Lord Stoke- 
ton’s excessive care to give Sophy cloaks and shawls enough; saw 
him look delighted, and drive away; then saw Anne on the ba¬ 
rouche-box, and Edward Temple by her—wondered whether he waa 
very rich, whether, though every one said he was too fastidious to 
marry, he still might not do so, and perhaps prefer a quiet country 
girl to a town-initiated lady or Miss. 

That cavalcade was a pleasant sight to Mrs. Grey. But now will 
Lord Stoketon propose to Sophy ? Will Edward Temple fell in 
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love with Anne, or will Anne fall in love with Edward Temple? 
No. None of the three. 

Lord Stoketon did not propose to Sophy; and if Edward Temple 
had been asked whether he had fallen in love with Anne, he would 
have said “ No;but I will if you wish it;” and if you had asked 
Anne Grey whether she had fallen in love with Edward Temple, 
she would have blushed and said, “ Oh no ! I never thought of it. 

However, the expedition answered perfectly to the principal cha 
racters. They all said it had been a most delightful day, and that 
it was the most beautiful place ever seen. Every one agreed in 
this, excepting‘Lady Mary Dalton and Mr. Cartwright. Mr. Cart¬ 
wright did not find his attentions well received by Miss Grey or 
her sister, and he was tired of bestowing them on Lady M«ry Dal¬ 
ton, who received them too well. Lady Mary was jealous*of the 
Miss Greys. Every one seemed to be thinking of them, f and her 
sweet smiles were unheeded by Lord Stoketon or Mr. Temple. 
Even old Sir Henry Poynton could think of nothing but Anne. So 

both Lady Mary and Mr. Cartwright thought-rather a poor 

place, and not at all worth the trouble of seeing. Lady Mary had 
said she wondered what people could discover so very charming in 
those Miss Greys. For her part she could not reconcile herself to 
that absence of a certain ton. She believed she was fastidious, but 
the slightest vulgarity always struck her immediately. 

This was not said to Edward Temple, but within his hearing. 
He made use of it. Poor Lady Mary! What did you gain by it? 
Let the envious, the malicious, the ill-natured, sometimes ask them¬ 
selves that little question. », 

But hark! those sweet dulcet tones—those notes soft and clear 
—the plaintive tenderness, the expressive richness of that gentle 
voice—Anne Grey is singing. 

Anne had been asked to sing after having listened to a fine bra¬ 
vura of Lady Agnes Dalton’s, performed, as she would have said, 
with spirit. Anne had sat down quite terrified; but luckily, in the 
middle of her song, Edward Temple began to tell an amusing story 
to Mrs. Cartwright, and Mrs. Cartwright laughed so heartily, and 
her laugh set so many of the party talking, that Anne ended by 
feeling that no one could be listening to her, so she went through 
her song more at ease. She began another, and by degrees, 
Edward Temple still making the agreeable, and (jointly with Mrs. 
Cartwright) a great noise, she became interested in the music, for* 
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got that any one was in the room, and went on till she turned to 
that beautiful little song ‘ Kathleen o’ More.* 

Anne loved music to her heart. She loved singing, and her 
soul went with her voice, and this song was one of her favourites. 

She had forgotten her shyness, for she believed no one had been 
listening to her; the piano forte stood in a happy little recess, and 
.she gave way to all her usual expression, to the touching plaintive¬ 
ness and simplicity of the music; and the clear notes had,burst 
from her lips, and had swelled into the fortes and died away into 
the mcltingpianos before she was aware that the talking had ceased, 
and all were listening to that one voice. 

Edward Temple could no longer go on making the due quantity 
of noise with Mrs. Cartwright. He must be selfish, and listen, and 
be surpr'^ed, enraptured. Lady Hadley could talk no more. Lord 
Hadley—all who had any taste for music must listen, and there 
was a dead silence. 

Anne’s song was finished. Edward Temple seated himself by 
her. 

“ I have been thinking for the last few minutes of your song, ” 
said he, “whether it were possible to hear any thing more beautiful. 
What do you think? will you give us one more that I may have a 
chance of deciding?—or perhaps that one again ?’.’ 

“ Indeed,” said poor Anne, getting very shy, “ I did not know 
that any one had been listening.” 

“Perhaps you do not know that I have been listening the whole 
of the time,” aqswered he. 

Several of the party now came up, and saved her the trouble of 
a reply. . There were many requests for another song, and poor 
Anne never had felt so shy, and so determined never again to be¬ 
lieve that people could not talk and listen at the same time. 

“ Dosing once more, Miss Grey,” said Mrs. Cartwright with her 
fascinating smile. 

“ And will no one ask me to sing?” said Edward Temple 
jumping up, and taking the seat Anne had left. “ Well then, since 
Miss Grey will not, I will sing without being asked. ” 

“ Oh! do,” said Mrs. Cartwright. “ That charming * Eldest 
Daughter,’ or any other of your funny songs; ” and Edward Tem¬ 
ple was singing and playing in a moment a comic song, acting it at 
Mrs. Cartwright, who was in fits of laughter; and Anne Grey re- 
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tired from die scene of danger, to enjoy the song of her deliverer at 
a prudent distance. 

The-point was gained; she was forgotten. The comie song over, 
Mrs. Cartwright was in raptures, and “ dying to hear another : ” 
she was enchanted that Edward Temple should have thought fit to 
be amusing for her sake twice in one evening; but Mr. Temple had 
no idea : of flattering Mrs. Cartwright with any more attention* He 
left th^: instrument, and was- talking quietly to Mr. Grey the next 
minute; apd no one would have supposed it the same person who 
b s y t ha«n, playing, a comic part but an instant before for the amuse¬ 
ment of a Mrs.* Cartwright. 

It;will be believed that the sociable drive that morning to- 

bad not.passed wholly in silence between Edward Temple and Anne 
Grey. It had, in fact, been very, agreeable. They had conversed 
a great deal together. He had dropped the tone of satire, and had 
been quiet and sensible; and the mutual impression from the graver 
style of conversation was decidedly favourable. 

Edward Temple thought Anne even more intelligent than he had 
imagined; and. this was saying much. He had been before aware 
of her simple modesty and amiable disposition, but he could not be 
aware to its full extent of all below the surface;—her justness of 
opinion—her perfect taste—her quickappreciation of the beautiful 
in. works of art—her unvarying elegance of mind. He had the 
power of drawing out characters, of interesting people in the right 
way, and of-leading them to speak of their feelings and sentiments. 
Anne felt quite at ease with him during the drive, and she began to 
think, of. him less as the clever, satirical Mr. Temple of society, 
than-as. the person whose sentiments she had found, with surprise 
a ndi pleasure, coinciding with her own. She thought him still, as 
she had thought him before, more agreeable than any other per¬ 
son she knew. 

It seemed impossible to listen to him and not have the impression 
of: hnaiing that which was new, and yet so true and just; that it 
did not startle the listener, or seem unnatural. There was nothing: 
heavy in his conversation; the. gravest subject might be discussed 
seriously and at length,, and though never treated lightly, or decked 
with, unbecomingJevity, yet it was never with him the dny ponde¬ 
rous.thing that most > serious.conversatioas'beeomei “ lit-matters 
of‘taste, how del ightful,- ” thought Anne, “ to hear hhn talk. He* 
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seemed to think with me, and expressed whet L have so. often felt. 
How he leads one into his enthusiasm 1 It was very strange; ” half 
sighed Anne, as she loosened her hair that night, “ that our senti¬ 
ments should have been so much, the same, that after so short) an 
acquaintance he should seem to understand my feelings hetter. than 
any one I ; ever knew before.” 

Lord. Stoke ton, had not yet proposed ! He was relying on a few. 
more days at Hadley. Better enjoy the present moment, and make 
assurance doubly sure. “ Should she reject me,” thought he. “ I 
wish.I knew quite what she thought ! Well, I: will leave it a day 
or two.” 

The breakfast at Hadley the next morning was, as usual* a 
sociable and happy meal. Every one seemed in excellent spir its, 
and Miss Trevor talked and made tea to perfection. It was a lovely 
day, and*another excursion was thought of. 

“ Will you trust me to drive your ponies again, Lady Hadley ?” 
said Lord Stoketon. “ I saw them before breakfast, and they look 
fresher than ever ! They are the best pair of ponies I ever saw— 
never flagged the whole way. I should like such a pair if,” sotto 
■» nee to Sophy, who, as usual, sat next him, “ there were a lady to 
fisc them. My mother and sisters never drive, they are such cow¬ 
ards.” 

The party was settled* and Anne wondered a little whether she 
fbould be seated by Mr. Temple again. Yes.! she heard from the 
oth . e. v' cf the table that he meant to go ; and something, she. 
thought, ne said, about “ the arrangement having been perfect yes¬ 
terday.” Anne thought she heard this, but Sir Henry Foynton 
would ash her a question just at the time. 

However that, drive was fated never to take place. The letters 
came in. One war given to Mr Grey—a black seal, and broad' 
black-edged paper. Mr. Grey’s colour came and went as he opened’ 
it. He thought of his two sons, both absent, and fearing for them,, 
it was almost a relief to find that the letter announced the death of- 
bis brother-in-law, Mr. Daventry. 

The consequence was an immediate departure from Hadley. 

Lord Stoketon had time to assure himself that the death of' 
her uncle*was not a matter of grief to Sophy, for neither she, nor 
Anne, had ever seen him but once, and to try to be satisfied, that 
at least she was spared this affliction; and Bid ward Temple had' 
time to admire Anne’s look of consideration for poor Sophy—her 
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total forgetfulness of self—her proper degree of feeling—and her 
lieart-felt exclamation of “ poor, poor girl,” as Mr. Daventry’s only 
daughter was named. Then, as soon as ladies’ maids, and foot¬ 
men, and coachmen, could be bustled into activity, and the loss of 
their dinner, adieus were uttered, and Lord Stoketon pressed So¬ 
phy’s hand, and muttered something like “ God bless you,” and 
hurried away to hide his feelings ; Sir Henry called out to Anne hot 
to forget her old friend, and to hope they should meet again to tell 
her that other little story ; Lady Hadley kissed her affectionately ; 
Edward Temple looked grave and considerate ; they shook hands, 
and Anne thought he had pressed hers, and she saw he felt for 
her; good-bys came from the more indifferent portion of the party, 
and the carriage drove off. 


CHAPTER VIII- 


~hil.st the carriage is conveying the family of the Greys, as ra-> 
as possible, to Weston, whence Mr. Grey is immediately to set 
Mr. Daventry’s place, about a hundred miles distant, I must 
|my reader some little information of Mr. Daventry, and the 
timstances attendant on his death. t 

hj.. Daventry was the husband of an only sister of Mr. Grey’s* 
giad married him against the wishes of her family. Charlotte 
jad t* a gentle amiable girl, was bent upon marrying Reginald Da- 
j*y, and, like other gentle amiable girls, she was very meek and- 
sepdient on all other subjects, and very obstinate on this. Her 
f iends had fears for her happiness, and their fears were realized. 
She experienced that complete desolation of heart, which springs 
from the unkindness And neglect of a husband who is loved and 
obeyed with the same ardour and affection as at the moment when 
he vowed to love and cherish her in return. 

One daughter was born, and Mrs. Daventry died of .a broken 
heart; it was really of a broken heart, although Mr. Daventry did 
assure himself and his friends that this could not have been the case, 
as it was notorious she had died of a consumption. Her friends 
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allowed that she did. Mr. Grey, amongst others, allowed it; hut 
he could not again bear the sight of the man who had caused her 
to die ; nor was it required of him, for Mr. Daventry knew that he 
deserved to be hated, and he hated Mr. Grey—cordially hated 
Rim. 

Mr. Grey loved his sister. It was with bitterness of heart that 
he had seen her the victim of a being stich as Reginald Daventry. 
He had seen it for years, and without the power of averting q. He 
saw' the gentle and affectionate girl, she who had been the playmate 
of his childhood, growing old w r ith sorrow; patient, unrepining, 
loving still: many a bitter hour it had cost him, and*if there was a 
man in the world towards whom he could not exercise the command 
to ‘ Love.thy neighbour as thyself,’ it was to the husband of his 
sister. . 

9 0 

Sometimes he had made an effort for her, but it had failed— 
partly, as he feared, by his ow n imprudence. Sometimes, in the 
indignation of the moment he had departed from the command of 
self, which he knew to be the safest conduct for his sister’s peace, 
and it made him a bitter enemy in Reginald Daventry. 

When he heard of the birth of a child, he hoped that the gift o{ 
this little being might effect a change, but it was a vain hope. It 
only seemed to add to the evil. It was a girl, and Mr. Daventry 
wished for a boy. Mrs. Daventry lived for some years after the 
birth of her child, gradually sinking under disappointment and grief. 
She too had vainly encouraged a hope, and when this hop§was 
destroyed, she lyid fondly cherished another, that a boy might be 
given her, and that he might bring back some little share of her 
husband’^affection;but disappointment succeeded again, and when, 
tw'o years after the birth of her daughter, Mrs. Daventry sunk into 
the grave, Mr. Grey could only rejoice through his tears that^her 
sufferings were at an end. 

He had seen Mr. Daventry soon after her death—it was a hard 
task, and Mr. Grey hoped not to be obliged to see him again. He 
knew that he should not be allowed to be of use to his sister’s child ; 
or he would gladly have endured any thing for her sake. 

Mr. Daventry had talents, was agreeable in society, was good- 
looking, aqd had every outward accomplishment which might ex¬ 
cuse Charlotte Grey for having obstinately determined to marry 
him. But it was on the exterior only that his attractions dwelt; 
profligate, extravagant, violent-tcmpered, and proud, comprising 
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in one character the faults of many ; such was Reginald Davcntry ! 
One redeeming trait at length appeared. He loved his daughter; 
and. to this daughter, whom from an infant Mr. Grey had never be¬ 
held, he was now summoned. He forgot the wrong her father had 
done, and he obeyed the summons, eager to afford consolation to 
the poor lonely girl, who had lost her only friend. 

When he reached Mr. Daventry’s residence, he was received by 
the medical man, who seemed the only person his illness had sum¬ 
moned near him: no relations, no friends were there, to sooth his 
sufferings, to regret his loss, and to comfort his daughter. 

Shortly after his arrival the door opened, and a maid-servant en¬ 
tered to tell Mr. Grey that her mistress desired to see him. llis 
heart beat as he thought of beholding his niece—of seeing perhaps 
a likeness of his poor sister. 

He followed the servant, and in a few minutes he was in the 
presence of Charlotte Daventry. Rut it was not the youthful 
representative of the Charlotte Daventry whom he had loved : 
there was no resemblance to affect him. It was Reginald Daventry 
whom she resembled, and the likeness was so strong that any other 
moment, Mr. Grey would have recoiled with a shudder. A burst of 
grief followed his entrance. Mr. Grey felt for her, and the recol¬ 
lection of her bejng his sister’s child overpowered him. He wept 
with her; he tried to sooth her, but she drew away, and only 
burst into fresh grief. 

At length she composed herself, and in a low voice said, “All is 
left to your care. Here is a paper, it is my father’s.” She almost 
shrieked as she uttered his name. “ All directions are in this ; lake 
it. Sir. You will leave me now and Mr. Grey saw that it would 
be only cruel to stay with her. 

He left the room, and as he closed the door he heard the cries 
of suppressed agony bursting forth—he heard the screams of un¬ 
controlled grief, and he never forgot the horror of those sounds. 

He hesitated whether to return. He felt it might be worse than 
useless; but it was too dreadful! and he determined, at least, to 
try. He went back and opened the door. There she lay stretched 
on the sofa, her arms tossing abroad, whilst she uttered almost 
shrieks of agony. His entrance aroused her. She started up, and 
seeing Mr. Grey, screamed with horror, and throwing forward her 
arms, pointed towards the door. 

“ I asked to be Iv ft,” said she. “There is your way.” 
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Mr. Grey shuddered as he saw her look of repugnance, and 
he felt, indeed, that his presence was useless, lie withdrew 
to another room, and there examined the papers which she had 
placed in his hands. One of these was a letter addressed to him¬ 
self by Mr. Davcntry. It was a dying appeal. It asked pardon 
for his past conduct, recommended his daughter to Mr. Grey’s 
compassion, and requested, as the highest favour he could grant, 
that he would take the poor fatherless girl under his rool 4 He 
left directions that Mr. Grey should be remunerated as far as his 
daughter’s means would allow'; but the extravagance which, in 
his letter, he professed to bewail, had reduced his fortune to barely 
a competency ; and Charlotte w'ould scarcely have the means to 
live, as became her station, if Mr. Grey would not, in charity, 
allow ljer a home with his daughters. 

He ha3 not constituted him legally her guardian, but he appealed 
to his compassion to bestow on her the care of one. 

The letter was powerfully worded; it Ivas a strong appeal to the 
feelings. Reginald Davcntry was a clever man, and he made use 
of his talents where it w r as necessary. His appeal was not made in 
vain. Mr. Grey felt, as he read his last letter, that he might 
perhaps have done him injustice. Charlotte Davenfry w'as told 
that, if she felt equal to so early a removal, she should return with 
Mr. Grey, to Weston, the day after the funeral, that she might 
henceforw'ard look upon himself and Mrs. Grey as a second father 
and mother, and Weston as her home. 

The offer was accepted with gratitude. On their second meet¬ 
ing she had been perfectly composed, and asked pardon for the 
vehement betrayal of her grief on their first interview'. “Her afflic¬ 
tion,” she said, “ had bew’ildercd her.” She thanked Mr. Grey 
with the warmest expressions of gratitude for his kindness—looked 
more than she expressed, and said, as she pressed his hands in 
both of hers, “ All the duty and affection of a child to a parent I 
shall owe you, and you will never fail to receive all that the 
warmest gratitude can ensure. If I fail—if I seem perverse— 
if I am unpleasing to you,” her voice faltered; “ if I fail to inspire 
you with affection—will you think of my poor mother ?” The tears 
fell, and ghe could say no more. Mr. Grey pressed her to him, 
kissed her check, which was wet with his tears as well as her own, 
and faltered out an assurance of unceasing care to supply to her 
the place of a parent. 
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Feelings such as lliose displayed by Charlotte Daventry, in this 
little scene, gave Mr. Grey real satisfaction, lie hoped that, al¬ 
though resembling her father in face, the Charlotte Daventry now 
about to enter his family, and to be the companion of his daughters, 
was in other respects like the Charlotte Daventry whom he had 
once so fondly loved as Charlotte Grey. 

But once or twice, during the days which elapsed before the 
funeral, was he painfully reminded of her likeness to her father. 
Whetf they had been talking together, when she seemed deeply 
impressed with his kindness, she would suddenly burst into a wild 
fit of grief, and, as he tried to console her, she would turn on him 
a look, such as her father could have given—would shrink from 
him, and rush out of the room. 

The funeral at length, (and what an at length did it appear!) the 
funeral at length was over; and Charlotte Daventry, composed 
and almost cheerful, was conveyed from her home to become one 
of a new family—to leavtvbehind all that she had ever loved, and 
to place herself amongst entire strangers, dependent on their kind¬ 
ness, and I might almost say, their bounty. 

Mr. Grey would hardly have believed it possible, had he been 
told a month back, that he should now be seated in a carriage with 
his niece Charlotte Daventry by his side journeying towards Weston 
to introduce her there as to her home—that she should have been 
confided to him by Reginald Daventry himself—that he should 
experience no repugnance to the charge, and that lie should even 
feel almost in charity with this very Reginald Daventry: yet so 
i t was. ' 

We w ill leave the character of Charlotte Daventry to time, and 
the ingenuity of the reader to discover; and once more allude to 
Mr. Daventry. 

It has been said that he had one good trait, and that one was 
love for his daughter. How he came to love seems an enigma. 
Charlotte Daventry had seemed horn to he disliked by him; first, 
because she was a girl, and lie had wished for a boy; and next, 
because he had never been known to love any thing. She bad 
begun life with a positive stock of hatred from him. The baby 
was obliged to be smuggled out of the way, and all doors kept 
scrupulously closed, for fear “ papa,” or “ Mr. Daventry,” as he 
was called, should bear her voice. She was eight years old before 
be had ever spoken to her, except to utter a cross word, or a 
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scold; not the gentle, or cross word of a mama, * who professes 
not to spoil her darling^children.* No, the being, come to years 
of discretion, might have trembled to hear the words which saluted 
the youthful Charlotte’s ear. 

\ Yet, dfter the age of eight, a change look place. The child had 
unconsciously gone the right way to work. She had been in the 
room when Mr. Daventry was speaking to some one, had understood 
what had been said, and made some extraordinary remark^ The 
father had Jbecn struck. “That child will be a wonder,” said he; 
and from that hour he made her his constant companion, and 
between father and child, as the child grew into \naturity, not a 
thought or a secret was withheld from each other. 

Charlotte Daventry was in her eighteenth year when her father 
died. .There was little to attract attention in her appearance. She 
was rather tall, her hair and eyes were dark, she was pale, and had 
no peculiar brilliancy of complexion. Her figure was good, and 
she had fine eyes. She could lay claim to no other positive beauty, 
yet those who were often in her society, and had conversed with 
her, would have awarded her still higher pretensions to personal 
attractions. 

It will be thought extraordinary that, having been the friend and 
confidante of such a father, Charlotte should ha*e had any good 
qualities, and yet the Greys would have told you that she was a 
good, amiable girl. Still more extraordinary does it seem that Mr. 
Daventry should leave his daughter to the care of Mr. Grey,—leave 
her wholly dependent for kindness on him towards whom he felt as 
towards an enemy. 

Reginald Daventry had hated Mr. Grey: hated him for his inter¬ 
ference on behalf of Mrs. Daventry : hated him because he knew 
that his sister had been cruelly used by him—knew that Mr. Grey 
must despise and abhor him—hated him because he felt his supe¬ 
riority in virtue—hated him for his prosperity; even for his mode¬ 
ration in prosperity ; even for his forbearance towards himself. 
He detested him no less for his interfering so little, than for his in¬ 
terfering at all: he was irritated at his showing so little indigna¬ 
tion, when conscience, that busy sting within, told him it must be 
felt—he Jhatcd him even because he was the brother of the poor, 
patient, amiable being lie had injured ; and yet he left his onty 
child, the only beiug whom he loved, to the care of this very per¬ 
son ! 
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And why was it ? could it be that the approach of death had 
softened the heart of even Reginald Daventry ?—that he repented? 

Mr. Grey hoped it might be so; in charity he believed- what he 
hoped, and as the poor orphan was seated beside him on her jour¬ 
ney from the home of her affection, from the remains of her father 
—he felt that that father might be forgiven—that he might have 
done him an injustice—that he might, indeed, be worthy of forgive¬ 
ness, and from his heart he did forgive him. 

. Let*Mr. Grey believe as in charity he hoped, but for us, we 
must look behind the scenes; we must hear the father in his hours 
of unreserve. . Let us hear him when, weakened by illness, he is 
seated with his child, conversing in the freedom of unrestrained con¬ 
fidence. , 

Often they talked long and vehemently together. Sometimes he 
would tell of his hatred to Mr. Grey. One day he had been more 
than usually violent. Charlotte had listened and learnt almost to 
hate the man whom her father so abhorred. 

“ Charlotte,” said he, after a bitter invective against Mr. Grey, 
“ tell me that you hate this man—that you will hate him : tell me, 
do you feel that you could love, or even endure, the man who has 
wronged your father?” 

“ Oh no, no!” said Charlotte. “ I cannot love the man who 
has done you wrong. Dear father, be satisfied,” and she clung 
around him to quiet his emotions. 

“ If there is a man I hate in the world,” continued he, “ it is 
William Grey—Charlotte,” addressing his daughter, and becom¬ 
ing calm in his manner, whilst be fixed his eyes on her—“ Char¬ 
lotte, you will have much in your power. Remember ray words. 

-You will have much in your power,” said he, speaking slowly 

and seriously, earnestly looking at her as if he wished her to 
weigh each word. “ I cannot live long. I have that about me 
which must soon end in death. Charlotte, you will be left to his 
care—the care of this very man.” He held her hand : he looked 
at her again. The expression of that look could not be mistaken : 
he meant it should not. It was hate—deadly hate—’revenge ! 

It was understood, lie saw that it was, and he withdrew his 
gaze, and unclasped her hand, which he had held firmly grasped 
in his as he spoke. “ You will live with him, Charlotte,” said he, 
in an almost mild tone: “ yes; you will have much in your 
power.” lie paused. A srnilc came .across his face, and curled 
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his lip. “ Charlotte, did you ever hear of the man who warmed 
a serpent in his bosom ? and then—” he paused—“ and then- 
what did it do, my child ?” 

Charlotte looked at her father with intelligence, and the smile 
was repeated on her countenance. “ It stung him,” said she, in 
a quiet tone. It was enough—-father sHtd daughter understood 
one another. 

On another occasion he spoke to his daughter of her prqppects. 
“ Charlottq,” said he, “ your ambition must be to make a great 
marriage, and if you chance to fix on one whose affections have 
been given—who is the object of love to some fond, foolish girl,” 
—he lowered his voice, and his eyes beamed on her with intelli¬ 
gence—•“ your dearest companion and cousin —let this be the man 
—let hijn be the object of your ambition. Were I alive then— 
did 1 spe you successful—then I should say you had made a great, 
marriage—you had fulfilled your duty.” 


CHAPTER. IX. 

We will now return with Mr. Grey and Charlotte Daventry to 
Weston, A letter had informed Mrs. Grey the circumstances 
tha^bad occurred, and that site must prepare herself for a new in¬ 
mate imthe family. 

Mrs. Grey was an excellent woman, and very unselfish and un¬ 
worldly where her heart was touched ; but unluckily on this occa¬ 
sion it was obstinately bent on not being touched. She had seen 
very little and had heard a great deal of Mr. Daventry, and all she 
had heard made her think him, and not unjustly, “ a shocking 
man!” — 

“ So very wicked to be so uncivil to Mr. Grey, and to use his 
poor wile so ill l Such a good woman as she was, for she was 
Mr. Grey’s sister, and her sister-in-law! she was sure he was a 
very shocking man, and it was so provoking of him to die just then. 
Certainly his death was no loss—on the contrary it was a very good 
thing.” (Good Mrs. Grey!) “If he had only waited two days 
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later, no body would have missed him, except his daughter, and 
even she would do much better without him.” 

If thus Mrs. Grey could so ill reconcile herself to an unavoidable 
evil, it will be imagined how ill she could submit to one whicly 
might have been avoided. When she read Mr. Grey’s letter an¬ 
nouncing the intelligenoi of Charlotte Daventry’s being left to his 
care, and that in less than a week she was coming to resido in their 
family { nothing could exceed her dismay. 

That Mr. Daventry, that shocking man, should hav« thought of 
leaving his girl to Mr. Grey’s care—that the daughter of this shock¬ 
ing man—a gill whom she had never seen-, and whom she was 
sure was as shocking as her father, should be coming to live in 
the house with them, and to share the advantages of her own 
daughters, and all without asking her advice or opinion [ It was 
monstrous! 

No wonder that she did not bear it quite heroically, and that 
when Mr. Grey arrived at' Weston with Charlotte Daventry, the 
pleasure of seeing her dear good husband again could not quite 
put her into a good humour, or make her feel very cordial towards 
his companion. 

ft is true Charlotte Daventry’s black dress did something, and 
Mr. Grey’s pale f tired look did a great deal more, and then the 
kind heart, and the affectionate disposition began to have their 
sway. 

She began to feel about Charlotte Daventry, that “ poor thing, 
she was certainly v~ry much to be pitied —that, “ *he could not 
help having had such a father and that “ she seemed a quiel in¬ 
offensive girl, not to be compared to her own daughters in beauty 
and before the evening was over, she had shed some tears for her, 
and kindly taken her up to her room when she expressed a wish 
to retire for the night, offered her some gruel or white wine whey, 
because she thought she must have caught cold on the journey— 
had actually fetched her own peculiar bottle of camphor julep, and 
had sent her own maid to assist in undressing her, and then Mrs. 
Grey began to think that it was not so foolish a thing in Mr. Grey 
to have brought her, and felt that there was something not so un¬ 
pleasant in being kind, and in giving up her peculiar bottle of cam¬ 
phor julep and her own maid. 

She felt like a heroine, and called Charlotte Daventry ‘ poor 
thing,’ for we do not know exactly how long afterwards. 
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Various were the feelings called forth in the different members 
of the Grey family by the events of the last week. William and 
Henry were both at home. William had been called away from 
a pleasant party, and as he was not acquainted with Mr. Daventry, 
•and could not like what he had heard of him, he may stand ex¬ 
cused for in some measure sharing Mrs.- Grey’s feelings on the 
subject. 

Henry might perhaps be excused for a contrary feeling. He 
did not know ‘ old Daventry,’ ‘ he supposed he would be no loss,’ 
and as by his death he was brought home from school, and no one 
was sorry, he did not see why he should be* so. To tell the truth, 
he was rather glad, for he wanted to see Anne, and ask about 
Hadley, and also to beg she would get permission for him to be¬ 
long tp the cricket-club. 

.Sophy might be expected to enter fully into Mrs. Grey’s feelings, 
and she was vexed, not so much for the loss of Lord Stoketon’s 
proposal, as for the loss of the Archery* and of the sight of Captain 
Herbert, “ just to decide what she felt concerning him,” and 
“ whether she could, with a free conscience, give her hand to 
Lord Stoketon.” 

As to Anne, she alone, of all the family, felt as Mr. Grey had 
done. She had been very sorry to leave Hadley, but selfishness 
stopped there, and all her interest was given to her poor cousin, 
all her pity was bestowed on her, all her hope that her father might 
sooth the orphan’s sorrows. 

When Mr. m Grey’s letter arrived, giving a favourable accouut 
of her manner, and telling of her distress, and her expressions of 
gratitudq, Anne felt a still warmer interest. She rejoiced that 
the poor orphan was to come among them, and hoped that she 
might be able to comfort her. No repining thought, that but for 
Mr. Daventry’s death she should have enjoyed two more days of 
Edward Temple’s society, came across her mind : all considera¬ 
tions of self were forgotten in the fear that her father would bo 
worn and fatigued by his painful duties, and in the wish to sooth 
her poor deserted cousin. 

She anxiously expected her arrival, and no voice was so kind as 
Anne Grqy’s to welcome the fatherless Charlotte Daventry, no hand 
so readily extended, no tear so ready to flow, or so restrained from 
flowing, lest it should aflect the poor sufl'ercr for whom it would 
have fallen—no attention so unobtrusive, yet so watchful, and 
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unceasing—and the poor sobbing Charlotte felt it to be so as she 
was left alone in her chamber that first sad night, when placed 
alone among strangers, and strangers who, as she knew, disliked 
and despised her father. 


We ^pass over a few months, and we shall find Charlotte Daven- 
try comfortably established at Weston, the family there ceasing 
to feel as if any thing remarkable had occurred, and Charlotte herself 
showing but few traces of grief. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey had begun to think of her as a good, quiet 
girl. 

Mr. Grey had again settled peaceably to the enjoyment of his 
books and arm-chair, and sometimes wondered to himself whether 
all that he had seen of Charlotte Daventry, on his first introduction, 
were not a dream; and then he resumed his books, and forgot to 
wonder. He was always kind and affectionate to her, but, as he 
saw that Mrs. Grey and his daughters were so likewise, he did not 
trouble himself to be peculiarly attentive; but Anne received several 
extra kisses for her never-failing consideration for her cousin. 

Mrs. Grey had thought that Charlotte was a very good girl, and 
that it was very good of Mr. Grey and herself to have given her a 
home, and not unpleasant to themselves, as she w’as “ so useful and 
good tempered, and so handy, and never seemed to mind doing any 
thing for any one.” 

William said that Charlotte “ was a good-humoured girl, #fter 
ail, and not a bore; that she had a good tour nitre —prodigious fine 
eyes,and would he really handsome if she had a better complexion;” 
and he was sufficiently impressed with the respect due to her good 
qualities, to demur in asking her to ring the bell, and always said, 
“ May I trouble you”—or, “ I’ll thank you to ring the bell, as you 
are near it;” and even made a sort of apology for taking her seat, 
or her book. Charlotte seemed to think it quite right she should 
give up her book, or her seat to her cousin William, and ring the 
bell, near it or not, and Wfiliam liked her as a good useful girl. 

Henry said she was excellent fun sometimes—avowed that she 
walked very well, was a famous hand at battledore and shuttleoock, 
and he was sure could play at cricket if she would try; he must say 
that sometimes he almost liked her better than Sophy, for Sophy 
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had grown such a fine lady. Still she was nothing to Anne, but 
then who was? 

“ I wish, with all my heart, Sophy were married,” ^continued he, 
“ to some fine fellow with four-in-hand, and plenty of riding horses; 
one to spare always for friends, you know, Anne! And then what 
fun we should have here at home. You would be Miss Grey, and 
Hover might come into the drawing-room just now and then—you 
would allow that, Anne ? and you would not mind a little whistling 
outside the house or even perhaps along the passage, and through 
the hall, when I was in capital spirits ?” 

To return to the opinions formed of Charlotte •Daventry, it is 
sufficient to say that Anne loved her and still felt pity for her, and 
that Sophy entrusted her with some of her secrets. 

Wli ? l Charlotte Daventry thought of her relations it is useless to 
say. She appeared contented, and as happy as her recent affliction 
would admit. She seemed very willing to love and to be loved by 
them all, and to consider them superior to herself. 

It will be believed that the visit to Hadlpy was sometimes talked 
of by Sophy and Anne, and that Mrs. Grey had neither forgotten to 
think nor to speak of Lord Stoketon, nor every now and then to be 
angry with poor Mr. Daventry; for though she now constantly 
appended the ‘ poor’ to his name, as the weeks passed on, and no 
letter franked ‘ Stoketon’ arrived, it was hard to suppose she could 
help lamenting that he had not deferred his death for a day or two. 

Moreover, with all her ingenuity (and Mrs. Grey was an ingenious 
.woman), she could not exactly foresee how they were to meet 
again. She thought of several places, and asked Mr. Grey several 
times whether he did not think it likely they should meet Lord 
Stoketon on such or such an occasion? but Mr. Grey never would 
say more than “ I don’t know, my dear and if, not satisfied with 
that matter of fact assertion of inferior foresight, she urged for a 
better answer, she only obtained “ 1 really cannot say, for I have 
heard nothing about Lord Stoketon, and 1 know nothing of his friends 
and acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Grey was really justifiable in saying to herself, sometimes, 
“ How provoking Mr. Grey is !” for he ought to have been anxious 
about Lot;d Stoketon, as he believed that Sophy w-as not indifferent 
to him, and though thoughts, and wonders, and guesses were of no 
avail, he should have thought, and wondered, and guessed to a cer¬ 
tain extent. His daughter’s future happiness was in question, and 
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yet he would be blind and deaf, and eat his dinner, and read his 
books, and be healthy and blooming, and let poor Mrs. Grey fidget 
alone, .and run the risk of having to advertise for an appetite, and a 
lost shade of vermillion, without sharing in one single fraction of 
her fidget! 

Mr. Grey was in fact too easy and indolent. 

I have to relate what Sophy and Anne said and thought about 
Hadley, and whether Anne made any confidences! whether the 
name 5f Edwarfi Temple was mentioned, and whether Anne con¬ 
fessed, with many a blush and many a sigh, the possession of one 
interesting relic to be treasured up, and looked at, and—(shall we 
say it?)—kissed ! the possession of a corner of a newspaper, which 
had been actually watched from between the agonizing pressure of 
his finger and thumb—the torn sheet of paper on which Ijis very 
hand had traced, with manly elegance, these words, ‘ My dear Sir,’ 
and had left it because he thought ‘ My dear Sir,’ not dear 
enough to be worthy of a*letter ; or perhaps, still more valuable, 
the very pen with which he had written. 

Did Anne Grey make any such confession ? no, no, she had none 
to make : she was not a girl to preserve relics—to treasure up bits 
of paper that were not meant to be treasured up. Alas ! she was 
never intended for a heroine ! 

It must be owned that she thought of Edward Temple with in¬ 
terest; and whenever her spirits were particularly good, and she 
looked forward to future plans, and probabilities of happiness, the 
figure of Edward Temple was always supplied with an exalted pe¬ 
destal in the galleries or gardens of her castles in the air. She 
never forgot that there was such a person when she indulged in 
pleasing reveries, and she wondered, with no little interest, whe¬ 
ther she should ever meet him again. 

But still she had no confidences to make, and she was quite 
ready to listen to Sophy; to wish and hope, and conjecture and ad¬ 
vise ; to repeat over and over again the same wishes, hopes, and 
conjectures, without a single impatient look, a single shuffle of the 
chair, or wistful glance towards the window. She patiently listened 
to the oft-repeated words of ‘ I really have a great regard for Lord 
Stoketon,’ and ‘ do not really care for Captain Herbert,’ and “ did 
you see what a nice open carriage Lord Stoketon had ? He said he 
got it because he thought his sisters would like it. What a good 
brother he must be! He says that Alford is a beautiful place, just 
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the size of Hadley, and there is an excellent conservatory, and it is 
in a very good neighbourhood. I wonder whether we shall meet 
him again, Anne ?” 

, To all such remarks, as often as they were repeated, did Anne 
reply with the same unwearied interest. The thought it natural 
that Sophy should require her to do so, and she wished her to 
speak of her feelings, for as her opinions were not always con¬ 
sistent, she hoped to he useful in correcting the errors into which 
she occasionally fell. She wished that Lord Stoketon should be 
•prized for something better than his rank and fortune, and by lead¬ 
ing Sophy to compare his sincere attachment and real virtues, with 
the false and frippery character, the dandling exaggerated passion 
of Captain Herbert, she hoped, from such a comparison, that Sophy 
would [pam to prize and love the virtues of the one, as placed 
against the faults and tinsel follies of the other. In the one case to 
make her love the virtues themselves from attachment to the per¬ 
son to whom they belonged—in the other to make her dislike the 
person himself from dislike to the faults of which he was possessed. 

And this w r as not so difficult a task. Human frailty was on 
Anne’s side, for rank and fortune were with the virtues—poverty 
and insignificance with the faults ; and even human frailty, as a 
means, maybe rendered available in the attainment pf human virtue. 

Sophy began to speak and think highly of domestic virtues, of 
the charm of warm-heartedness, of the value of steady principles, 
the comparative superiority of honest sincerity and manly blunt- 
ncss, over the studied softness and the heartless selfishness of the 
finished coxcomb; and, fortunately, the blunt, manly character had 
a title, a fortune, a house in town and country, and a charming 
carriage ; and the finished coxcomb had nothing but one small gig 
—one large trotting horse, besides his hunters—one small boy, 
and one great and highly prized self. 

So while Sophy Grey holds the balance, up Hies Captain Her¬ 
bert in the scale, lighter than air : whilst quietly and easily sits my 
Lord Stoketon resting on the ground, and wealth and rank, and a 
warm and constant heart, arc at her feet. 

Ah! Sophy Grey—happy, happy woman! Acknowledge and 
confess your happiness—Prize the gift of that heart—It is gilded 
and titled, but never mind ! You need not be so very disinterested, 
for you are not a heroine ! 

But now that Sophy is in a proper frame of mind to accept all 
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these good things, there remains a difficulty—Is Lord Stoketon so 
very constant ? How is this to be ascertained ? 

We must diffuse the genial spirit of invitation, we must inspire 
some of the many cyphers who contribute to our good neighbour-, 
liood, with a propensity to distribute those little airy messages made 
up of ‘ May 1 have the pleasure,’ and ‘ It will give us much plea¬ 
sure,’ &c. We must wish that the stable-yard at Weston should 
ring with the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and Mr. and Mrs. Grey be 
kept in constant occupation breaking open seals, and taking Irom 
their envelopes the smooth scented enclosure, with sweet and ho-* 
nied words, stiH sweeter jjban the perfumed paper which conveyed' 
them. 

This must be our wishT'that thus Sophy Grey may have an op¬ 
portunity of meeting Lord Stoketon again. 


CHAPTER X. 

We must suppose that, amongst the many good neighbours 
whom the Greys possessed, there were not a few who visited 
Weston when it was known that Mr. Daventry had left an only 
girl to the care of Mr. Grey. 

It was impossible that any one could give information on the sub¬ 
ject of Charlotte Daventry, as no one had as yet seen her; and 
though many conjectured that she was pale and interesting'; and 
others that she was quite the contrary, and had shown remarkable 
hardness of heart; still there were none who could speak from fact, 
and all were anxious to judge for themselves, and see how poor 
Mr. Grey looked under the iniliclion of a niece. 

All were eager to find out whether the stories were true of his 
having at first refused the charge, till Mr. Daventry, on his death¬ 
bed, holding Mr. Grey’s hand in his, had made him faithfully pro¬ 
mise to do so on pain—some said, of being visited by his ghost,— 
some said, merely of a dying man’s curse;—whether it were true 
that William Grey was already desperately in love with her, and 
that they were to be married as soon as her mourning was over;— 
whether it was true, that the orphan was plunged in such deep afilic- 
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lion that she had scarcely spoken, and never smiled since, and that 
she intended wearing mourning all her life, and had made a deter¬ 
mination never to marry—but it will be an endless task to tell all 
>the reasons why people were anxious to call at Weston. 

One other will suffice, and that was, simply to ascertain whether 
she were pretty or ugly. But this was a question upon which no 
two people could agree, even after having seen her; and for some 
time the neighbourhood of Weston was left in doubt whethej Miss 
Daventry were a beauty or not. 

The earliest visitor at Weston, after the ordinary period of se- 
’* elusion had elapsed, was Lady Dowton y*ho, though such a sad 
‘invalid, contrived once or twice in the on great occasions to 
get out to see her 1 dear friends,’ who haa been ‘ so kind to her.’ 
This wps^ one of the great occasions which called Lady Dowton 
forth l’ryin her luxurious sofa, and the first of the carriages that 
drove up to the door at Weston was hers. 

As she moved languidly into the roomj her eyes were anxiously 
oast around to discover the interesting orphan; but, alas! .nothing 
was to be seen but Mrs. Grey, with a large work-basket before her, 
William Grey’s long legs stretching forth from the mysteries of an 
arm-chair, the back of which was turned towards the door, and 
Anne Grey seated at her drawing table with brusluin hand. 

Lady Dowton was disappointed, but still, having been admitted 
was something; and as Sophy was likewise out of the room, she 
hoped that the cousins were together, and that before long they 
might both appear. 

At any rate she could hear something about her, and she could 
learn mapy particulars, which could not be learnt in her presence. 

“ Ah! dear Mrs. Grey, how are you ? I have felt so much for 
you !” but Lady Dowton spoke her feelings doubtfully, for she was 
not sure which line to take—whether the Greys were to be pitied 
or not, for the Iosb of a man whom they never saw, and whose 
character had been notoriously unamiable ; so she took the safest 
course, and threw a good deal of feeling and commiseration into 
her manner. If it so chanced that it was not required in the exact 
manner supposed, still there was cause for pity in Sophy and 
Anne’s having been kept out of gaiety for so many weeks, and she 
continued, “ 1 have felt so much for you all.” 

Mrs. Grey’s unconscious, comfortable look of undisturbed con¬ 
tentment and peace of mind, whilst she stared a very little as if 
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forgetting exactly why she was to be pitied, set Lady Dowton 
right. 

“ You are very kind,” said Mrs. Grey smiling, and Lady Dow¬ 
ton saw there was no cause for any more pity, except for herself.” 

“ Ah 1 I am glad to see you so well. It is such an age since 1 
have seen you, that I really feared you might not have continued 
well all the time.” 

' “ My mother is not subject to bad health, and never was better 
in her life,” said William Grey, who disliked Lady Dowton and her 
tiresome complaints. He loved to give her blunt answers and cut 
her short whenever he c^d. “ I hope Sir John is well?” said he, 
knowing Sir John to be^ft least interesting subject to her Lady¬ 
ship. 

“Ah ! thank you—so kind in you! He is perfectly well—but, my 
dear Anne, do let me see you and hear you speak,” said sfie, turn¬ 
ing the subject, and extending a hand to Anne, who had been vainly 
hoping to continue her drawing unmolested. “ Do let me hear a 
little of yourself, now your poor old friend has made the effort of 
coming to see you : indeed it is a sad effort; but for the sake of such 
kind friends I would not have attempted it. So then you have got 
a new companion, poor thing!” glancing towards William, for that 
story might be true; but no change in his colour appeared, and it 
must be decidedly contradicted. “ I shall be the first to do it,’’ 
thought she. 

Anne supposed that Lady Dowton spoke of her cousin, and said 
every thing proper about the pleasure of having ,her for a com¬ 
panion. 

“ I suppose she does not yet appear in society!” s.?id Lady 
Dowton. 

“ I don’t know,” said Anne. “ We have never yet seen any 
one excepting our own relations; but l do not suppose that Charlotte 
would be afraid of being seen, though she would not go out at 
present. She and Sophy arc just set off on a long walk.” 

“ Not afraid of being seen,” thought Lady Dowton. “ It was 
said ironically—Depend upon it she is a bold dashing girl, with no 
feeling whatever; and Anne docs not like her. She and Sophy 
are gone for a long walk, so there is no chance of rny seeing her. 
I may as well make a short visit, and 1 shall have the more time 
for writing.” 

“ You have heard, 1 suppose, my dear Mrs. Grey,” said she, 
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that some new friends are to be established this week at Ghat- 
terton—Mr. and Mrs. Foley, and their family. Charmirig people, 

1 hear—She was Lord Gieddon’s daughter. A sweet wchtiari! My 
sad health will scarcely permit me to make their acquaintahce. I 
am nearly cut out from society, you know but Anne and your dear 
Sophy will, 1 am certain, be as good to me as they always are. 
You will call on the family, of course, when they come, and theh 
you will think of me, and bring me any little amusement ii^your 
power. It ys always interesting to hear the conversation of new 
people. Oh I I am so fatigued 1” 

“ Try this chair, Lady Dow ton,” said WgUiaih, with the broadest, 
bluntest, most healthy tone, properly got imjror the occasion. “ You 
would be.rested directly. Whenever I am tired with a long day’s 
shooting, 'I try this chair, and it always rests me sooner than any 
thing.” , 

“Ah I” said poor Lady DoWton, trying not to show that she WaS 
mortified, “ I know it is impossible for thhse in rude health to mi- 
derstand our feelings. Thank you, thank you. You are very kind* 
but pray sit down again. Indeed I must be going soon. You were 
staying at a pleasant house in the autumn, Mr. Grey. I heafrd of 
you from a friend of mine who was there. You know her—-Mr* 
Acton.” 

“ Yes,” said William. 

“ She is a great friend of the Graham’s too, you know/’ continued 
she. 

“Yes,” said William again j re-seating himself. 

“ You hate Heard,- of course,” continued Lady DowtOn, “ that 
-Jane Graham is going to be married?” 

“No, by Jove,” said William, starting Up. 

The insulting offer of the arm-chair was revenged; 

“ Jane Gtahaiti going to be married l 1 don’t believe a Word et 
ill” Then recollecting himself, and sinking back again iti the atm. 
chair, he thought “ What a fool I am to expose myself to the greatest 
tale-bearer in the kingdom 1” 

“I make a rule never to believe any thing I hear, you know. 
Lady Dowton,” said he, with his most good-humoured, civil, and 
gentle manner. “ I forget, did you say who it was to ?” 

“ No, I did not, for indeed I hardly know whether it would be jus¬ 
tifiable, asH heard it from one who is a friend of the family. How¬ 
ever, there is no harm in saying before friends, and you too, Mr. 

5 
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Grey, are also a friend of the family! It is Sir Frederic Norton. 
But I really am paying you an unconscionable visit. May I trouble 
you, Mr. Grey?” and William rung the bell, and pulled it so vio¬ 
lently that the spring never recovered it, and the bell-hanger was 
sent for the next day. 

“ My carriage, if you please.” Joyful sound! and then came 
the ‘ ^ood-bys,’ and the “ do tell your dear sister to come over and 
see iqje, very soon; and you must come, and if Miss Daventry would 
like the walk, and to see Westhorpe—I should be mpst happy— 
She need not be afraid of not being quite quiet. Good-by, my 
love to Sophy;” and thc^, when fairly out of the room, William’s 
indignation burst forth. - V 

“ An odious, malicious, scandal-bearing woman! I dor’t believe 
a word she says, after all; though sometimes she may hit on the 
truth—but I don’t believe it!”’walking and half talking tq himself. 
“ She came, you know, just to ferret out all the news she could 
about Charlotte Daventry. I am heartily glad you were both so 
unsatisfactory, and that the girl was out! That, and your spirit of 
reserve, were happy accidents. Odious woman!” and William 
strode out of the room, but soon strode in again, with a glove 
dangling in his hand. 

“ Oh! by the way, Anne, I wish to goodness, you would mend 
this glove for me. I have not had a glove I can wear, for the last 
month! and as to Watson or Hickman doing any thing for one, or 
doing any thing, indeed, that they ought to do, it is out of the ques¬ 
tion. Where all my gloves are gone I cannot think!-Make 

haste! Why, what a time a glove takes mending 1 could have 
done it myself in half the time. I would not have asketj you, if I 
thought I should have been kept waiting here all this time!” Wil¬ 
liam was not in the best of humours: but we will hope that a long 
walk, with a holeless glove on his hand, neatly mended by the 
small and nimble fingers of his sister Anne, would help to restore 
him to his usual equanimity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Wf, will leave William Grey to drive away his ill-humour as 
best he miglrt; that we may relate a part of the conversation which 
look place between Sophy and her cousin, in that^ ill-fated walk 
which deprived Lady Dowton of the inestimable advantage of being 
the first to judge whether Miss Daventry were a beauty or not. 

“ How’I delight in a good long walk,” said Sophy, in setting off 
with the determination to take one, and to walk steadily and pcrse- 
veringly «to the end of it. “ One is so apt to feel stupid if one sits 
at work, or at reading, or drawing for a whole morning, without a 
walk to refresh one’s intellects.” 

“ Yes, very apt,” said Charlotte. “But then I have more occa¬ 
sion for it than you, because you know I do not draw, or play, or 
do all those delightful things which you and Anne do. At least, 
though I play and draw a little, it is so ill, that it gives me no plea¬ 
sure. Not that I thought so much of it before I fiame here, and 
learnt how much better people could play and draw than I could.” 

“Ohl I dare say in a little time,” said Sophy, stepping on briskly 
and con spirito , for she was not displeased at hearing her own 
praises, “you will perform in both ways quite as well as Anne 
and 1 ” 

“ Oh! do you think so ?” said Charlotte in an animated tone, and 
looking towards Sophy’s self-satisfied face,—“Do you think lever 
could ? I should so like it! I do sometimes so very much wish 
that I was a little more like you—and Anne,” added she, as if it 
were an after-thought, added because it was proper to do so. 

“ I have not the least doubt about it, Charlotte,” said Sophy, still 
walking con spirito , but with a more stately air, and a smile widen¬ 
ing the line of bright red lip, and displaying the pearly row of 
teeth within,—lighting up the bright blue eyes, and touching even 
the small Well-formed nose with a spirituality—an expression—to 
which noses are not commonly allowed to lay any claim, even in a 
novel, and which nothing but a little delicate flattery could have im- 

partecL 
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However, Sophy Grey’s eyes, nose, anti mouth did, one or all of 
them, separately or conjointly, give an expression of serene self- 
complacency as she stepped lightly along with Charlotte Daventry t 
at her side. 

Charlotte saw it. She looked once when Sophy was not regard¬ 
ing her, and a smile illumined the peculiar depths of those dark, 
searching eyes. The glance was quickly withdrawn, the face 
grave^gain, and the eyes quiet. 

“ You are so good-natured about me,” said she, “ J cannot say 
how much I feel it—how often I think of it! It seems so strange 
that you should take any notice of me. I never thought when I 
came, and first saw you : —when, I looked round the room and saw 
how nice you looked! so different to what I knew that 1 was—I 
never thought you would be with me as you are, and that 1 should 
learn not to be so much frightened at you. I told you oner before, 
how beautiful I thought you, and how I picked you out from all 
the party to be the one to be frightened at, because I thought you 
looked so superior to all; and now, indeed, I do not know why I 
am less alarmed, for I think you much superior to what I did then 
—to what I could do before I knew more of youshe paused a 
moment, “ and do you really think that I shall ever grow at all 
like you?” 

“ Why, I dare say you will, if you mean as to drawing and 
music, as soon ns you like: you will know quite as much of it as 
we do, and I dare say will surpass us. But remember Charlotte,” 
said she laughing, “ I shall not endure that. 1 shall not like you 
to do any thing better than I can myself! My vanity will not bear 
that at all!” • 

“ Ah! you are so droll and nice,” said Charlotte, looking at her 
with such a pleased expression. “ Do you know, I am going to 
make a confession, Sophy, though I don’t know whether 1 should, 
and yet there is no harm, because I know you will not repeat it, 
and 1 really could not help what 1 am going to confess. If I am 
very wrong, perhaps you will tell me, and I will try to change if I 
can. It i» your good-nature, and something so attractive and dear 
in your manner that, perhaps, makes me speak to you differently 
to what I should to others, and what 1 have to tell is—you will not 
be angry?” 

“ No, certainly,” said Sophy. 
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“ Well, what 1 have to tell is, that somehow—I do feel to like 
you better than—you will not be angry, shall you ?” 

“ Oh, no, foolish girl to think I should,” said Sophy eagerly, yet 
caressingly. 

“ 1 do feel, somehow, I like you better than Anne. I tried to 
like her as well, and she is so kind, and it seems so ungrateful!— 
but still 1 do like you the best, though I try not!—but I do love you 
so much—but 1 am sure you are angry? You must think me so 
wicked!” said she eagerly, to Sophy. 

“ No, indeed,” was her reply. “ I do not think you wrong, and, 
indeed, 1 ought to be too much flattered to feel it wrong if it really 
were,” continued she laughing. “ But 1 do not see any thing so 
very wrong in it, especially as you cannot help it; and there is no 
harm in your telling me your feeling: you may be sure that I shall 
not repeat it again. As to not liking Anne the best, at present, she 
is so much more reserved than I am, so much more serious, per 1 
haps, that you were not likely' to do so* quite as soon. You will 
be quite sure to like her as m»eh and more than you do me, when 
you know more of us.” Charlotte did not answer directly, nor 
say she thought it probable. Perhaps she did not feel that it was 
likely, and therefore did not wish to hurt the sisterly feelings of 
Sophy by expressing her thoughts. 

After a short pause, she said, that she was glad Sophy had not 
thought her very wrong, and that she was relieved by having told 
her, for she did not know whether it would be right or not to speak 
on such a subject; and then, as they walked on, Sophy felt that 
Charlotte Daventry was an uncommonly nfce, open-hearted girl. 
“ She iswery simple and childish,” thought she, “ but she is such 
a good creature!” Who does not know what ‘a good creature’ 
means ? That being so exceedingly flattering and useful to our¬ 
selves, who never interferes, but always a<Us to our pleasures if she 
can; sacrificing self to our interests; and for all her favours never 
laying us under any obligations 1 

It is a charming character, and happy are those who happen to 
enumerate a good creature amongst their relations, friends, or 
dependants! “She is amusing,” thought Sophy, “and we are 
very fortunate in having such a companion, when she might have 
been so disagreeable 1” 

It will be supposed lhatLady lJowton’s was not the only visit to 
the Greys. Visitor, after visitor, §ucceeded, amt Sophy began 1 fo 
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think it was rather pleasant to have been forced into retirement for 
a short time, for the sake of the welcome contrast. 

In all the numerous visits many agreeable things were said and 
listened to. Sophy was, sometimes, told that she was going to 
marry Lord Stoketon—-sometimes laughed at for keeping it so 
secret. Sometimes told, less openly, that “she had been heard 
of”—that there were various little rumours about a certain gentle- 
man—that his name began with an S—, but that he had sisters 
whose* name began with a different letter—was asked when it 
would be?—was told that she ought to pity poor Captain Herbert 
—was called a cruel girl—was asked after Mr. Temple—was told 
that he had been known to say, that he thought Miss Grey a charming 
person! and he never had been known to say so of any girl "before 
—what could be more pleasant than to hear all this ? . • 

When her flattering friends were gone, she began <o think 
whether Mr. Temple had not seemed to admire her. It had not 
exactly struck her before ; but then she had been a good deal oc¬ 
cupied with Lord Stoketou ; she thought, upon reflection, that he 
must have been an admirer. It was very evident, and she only 
wished that she had given him a little more encouragement. 

Anne was present at all these attacks on Sophy, and she sat 
quietly by without receiving her share. Her visitors did not know 
that she had been seated on the barouche-box. with one of their 
heroes ! She heard Sophy accused of having captivated Edward 
Temple, and her heart had beat quicker than usual, and the colour 
mounted to her face, as if (foolish girl as she though^herself ) it had 
been she and not Soplfy who had been guilty of such a thing. 

Her heart beat still quicker as she heard what he had said of her 
sister. “ How stupid I must have been never to have perceived 
his admiration 1” thought she, and she felt very quiet and steady, 
and a something ratherJbeavy and cold about her heart. 

She remembered that he had certainly seemed to admire Sophy 
at first, and one day she had caught him attentively observing them 
both as they stood together, and. their mutual book of drawings 
was being looked at. He had come up to the place- where they 
stood, and she had been so nervous that she had turned away her 
head just as he approached. He had spoken to Sophy. „ He had 
evidently come from the other side of the room to speak to her, 
but Lord Stoketon had attracted her attention at the time, which 
made her apparently uncivil to ^im, and he had walked back again. 
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She saw, on thinking it over, that he had probably adsi^pd So¬ 
phy, and this accounted at once for his good-nature to herself. 
She felt satisfied, but yet, not quite so much pleased as she ought 
to have been ; she could not think why, till she remembered poor 
Lord Stoketon. She saw that he fad very little chance .of se¬ 
curing Sophy’s affections, if Edward Temple was his rival. It Was 
impossible that there could be a moment’s hesitation in any one’s 
mind between 'the two. There was not another person in Eng¬ 
land, who Could have any chance against Mr. Temple. 

Amongst the many visits to the Greys, which curiosity prompted 
on Charlotte Daventry’s account, one common topic had been re¬ 
gularly discussed. A new family had arrived at Chatterton. 

Lady*Dowton had, for once, hit on the truth, and Chatterton had 
become «the residence of a family of the name of Foley. It had 
long b6en untenanted. It was a large and good house, and it had 
gone to the hearts of all the individuals composing this good neigh¬ 
bourhood to see it year by year unoccupied, and all its powers 
wasted on the rats and mice, which, as it was averred, had there 
taken up their abode long before the period when mothers and 
fathers and daughters had given up hoping it would be inhabited 
by some more desirable occupants; long before the time when 
mothers had ceased to imagine the rich unmarried heir domiciled) 
to fall in love with one of their numerous daughters ; long before 
fathers had given up the hope of there finding a congenial soul 
who should talk with them on the danger of the nation, be an ac¬ 
tive magistral#, and religiously preserve game for his neighbours’ 
shooting ; long before daughters had relinquished the hope of find¬ 
ing at Chatterton a bosom friend, a girl with dark eyes and long 
sentimental ringlets, and a brother nob unlike his sister, poor, pale, 
and interesting ; or, as the more mercenary had anticipated, rich, 
gay, and captivating. 

But still rats and mice alone resided at Chatterton under the 
superintendence of one old woman—a cross, witch-like looking 
being,of whom it was asserted in the village, that she was possessed of 
that superfluous luxury, a familiar spirit. Rats and mice prospered 
under her government: they increased, and grew in number and 
boldness* and at last threatened to mutiny and turn out their sove¬ 
reign, the witch-like old woman, who declared she could live there 
no longer; and Chatterton was in danger of being deserted by all, 
save the rats and mice. 
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.Mr. tyey saved it from this danger, by taking it from its owner, 
Mr. Aston, and coining with hia family there to reside. Rats and 
raipe soon disappeared, cheerfulness and comforts appeared in their 
place, and Mr. and Mrs. Foley, their son and daughter, gave the 
neighbourhood subject for conversation for a year to come. 

Curiosity had been divided between them and Charlotte Daven- 
try. Two such events had never before occurred in any country 
neighbourhood—a new family at a house long untenanted, and a 
grown-up orphan who might be an heiress, introduced Sato a long- 
established family! 

All who have lived in a quiet country neighbourhood will un¬ 
derstand the delight of such a concurrence of events; but happy 
those, who, like Anne Grey, needed no such events to drive away 
the ennui of a quiet country life, and who, with her, have no ennui 
to drive away. 

Anne needed no excitement—no wound-up curiosity to render 
her contented and cheerful. In her home employments—in her 
pursuits—her duties, she found full occupation, and she experienced 
the- happiness which flows from well-spent time, and a well-regu¬ 
lated' and cultivated mind. 

But there were many who were not sorry for the exoitement of 
Chatterton and an orphan girl, and even Sophy and Mrs. Grey 
were not uninfected by it. 

Sophy loved gossip, and in spite of the reproofs of heF father and 
the reflected tight of her mother’s lectures, she too frequently in¬ 
dulged in this fault. A lively disposition and the absence of very 
sound sense led her on, to circulate the ill-natured reports which 
she repeated only because they were ludicrous, and her laugh might 
be board as she made other&daugh at a successful story. Perhaps 
bee fault is common to all young ladies above and below the age 
of twenty, who possess a little vanity, not mueh sense, and a very 
smalt turn for humour. 

Sophy could not be perfectly happy till one fortunate morning 
the carriage stood at the door, Mrs. Grey, Anne mad herself equip¬ 
ped—the horses impatient—the coachman patient —all ready, and 
off they set to pay their respects to Mr., Mrs., and Miss Folfey* at 
Chatterton. 

And now wilt they be at home? “ l am sure not,” said Sophy. 

* When one wishes people to be so, they never are? What do 
you say, Anne?” , 
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“ Let me see the look of the servants as they open the door,” said 
Anne, “ and I will tell you. I always know by the way they receive 
the interesting question.” 

“ Ah 1 you know I suppose perfectly by the time you bear the 
answer?” said Sophy. 

No, mine is really fair dealing,” said Anne laughing, “ it is an 
instinctive power of reading thoughts before they are uttered.” 

“ Well, that is very curious,” said Mrs. Grey, who had not been 
listening very attentively, but beard the possession of some new ac¬ 
complishment claimed by her daughter. “ That .is very curious 
and useful, I dare say. Who taught you, my dear P” 

“ Shyness, I believe, mama,” said Anne. “ Shyness is an ex¬ 
cellent instructor sometimes.” 

Thtfoarriage was going over a rough part of the road, mid it 
was nob very easy to hear. 

“ Oh! Sir S — ! Sir Samuel, I supppse—I don’t know him;” 
half muttered Mrs. Grey; but Anne did not hear, for the carriage 
was still making its way over the newly gravelled road. 

“ Some partner of hers,” thought Mrs. Grey. “ Here we are 
at the lodge,” said she. “ I wonder whether they will be at 
home.” 

They were at home, and in another minute, Mrs. and the two 
Miss Greys were ushered into the drawing-room at Chattorton. 


CHAPTER Ml. 

We have introduced the Greys into the Chatterton drawing¬ 
room. There they found three individuals—one a middle aged 
woman, who must, they thought, be Mrs. Foley—another a young 
and pleasing lookijjtg girl, whom they no less shrewdly guessed to 
be Miss Foley, and a third, a tall dark-haired young man, whom they 
as wisely determined to be Mr. Foley* junior. 

On theiP entrance the trio rose, the middle-aged lady courtseyed 
in return, to Mrs. Grey’s eourtsey, and then sat down again, as if 
she knew nothing about them. The young Indy said something 
civil to all the party, which Mrs. Grey, intent on the civility due to 
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Mrs. Foley, did not hear* and was only forced into attention by the 
pointed offer of a seat, and the two Miss Greys and Mrs. Grey 
being seated, there was a silence. 

The middle-aged lady w'ent on with her knitting, and seemed 
not to think she had any thing else to do. Mrs. Grey thought she 
must .devote herself to her, and wondered how it would be best to 
begin the conversation. The young lady seemed bent on speaking 
to Mrs.'Grey, Mrs. Grey appeared as obstinately bent on not consi¬ 
dering her the person to whom she ought to attend. The tall young 
man sat in the farther corner of the room, lounging in an arm chair, 
apparently thinking he had no occasion to talk. 

Anne was growing dreadfully shy, and felt as if her life de¬ 
pended on the awful silence being broken, but yet had not courage 
to utter the first word. What could she say? the day was neither 
fine nor the reverse, and nothing but the weather occurred to her 
mind. Sophy sat, not feeling shy, but with a strong inclination to 
laugh. Had the silence lasted a second more, nothing would have 
saved her, especially as she saw the young man in the arm chair 
opposite with his mouth curling, and his eyes twinkling with the.- 
same merry propensity 1 

At this instant the young lady gave up the hope of attracting Mrs. 
Grey’s attention, and turned towards Sophy, with a blush on her 
face, which passed for a remark, though none was uttered. 
Thoughts of “ Deaf and Dumb asylums,” rushed on Sophy’s mind. 
Hut the hint was taken. Sophy gave her attention, the laugh that 
had just begun to sparkle in her eyes, and dimple her mouth, was 
checked, she determined to make a bold effort to speak, and said 
something in praise of the weather. The young lady assented, and 
the unlucky rain pattered heavily on the window, to declare at that 
moment in audible tones th§t neither Miss Grey nor Miss Foley had 
spoken the truth. However the spell was broken; even the rain 
gave a subject for conversation, and Mrs. Grey, hearing the sound 
of voices, ventured on a remark to the elderly lady, who content¬ 
edly continued her knitting. 

“ Beautiful place,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“ Yes, beautiful,” said the lady, looking rather surprised at being 
addressed. 

“ I never saw it look so well,” said Mrs. Grey very civilly. 

“ Indeed,” responded the lady. 

“ I hope you like it?” continued Mrs. Grey. 
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The lady looked up—stared—aild answered, “ Certainly.” 

“ What 1” thought Mrs. Grey, “ she thinks I ought to know that 
Mr. Foley would not have taken it without her approval.” 

“ I hope you like the neighbourhood ?” said Mrs. Grey again. 

The middle-aged lady was puzzled—that was a home question, 
and as Mrs. Grey got only a sort of ‘ hem’ for an answer, she tried 
still nearer home, and said :— 

“ I hope Mr. Foley is well P” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Foley are gone this morning to Hadley,” was 
the reply. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said poor Mrs. Grey, who Actually blushed 
at her mistake : the secret was out, and this was not Mrs. Foley, 
probably*a visitor, and though Mrs. Grey knew why she ought to 
beg pandpn, she forgot that the middle-aged woman might not; but 
Mrs. Grgy determined to retrieve her error, and turned to the young 
lady, whom she was shocked to think she had so long neglected, 
and resolving to be on the safe side, said :— 

“ Mbs Foley, l presume?” 

Miss Foley bowed and half smiled, and Mrs. Grey now feeling 
on safe ground, said, laughing a little, “ It is really so awkward to 
introduce oneself; I hope you will excuse my blunders. I believed 
Mrs. Foley was in the room,” and then followed several civil 
speeches, and Mrs. Grey, looking complimentary towards the 
young man in the arm chair, said :— 

“ Your brother, 1 presume, Miss Foley?” and the reply that it 
w as her cousin,called for another apology from Mrs. Grey. 

Soon after, the parting words were uttered and an introduction 
having taken place between the middle-aged woman and the Greys, 
by which they ascertained her name was Smith, Mrs. and the two 
Miss Greys walked out of the room—got into the carriage, and there 
might have been heard the long suppressed laughter of Sophy Grey, 
and the accordant merriment of Anne, and then in the drawing¬ 
room at Chatterton might have been heard the same merry sounds 
from Miss Foley and her cousin, as the carriage drove off. t 

“ Foley or anti Foley ?” interrogated William Grey, as his mo¬ 
ther and sisters entered |he room on their return from Chatterton; 
and Sophy gave a, laughing relation of the scene. 

“ Excellent!” said William, “ by Jove! what would 1 not have 
given to have been there! and so ma’am,” turning to his mother; 
who w r as unshawling, and had not been attending, “ you told Mrs. 
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what's her name, the humble friend, that you hoped she lound 
Mrs. Foley’s house comfortable, and I suppose she assured you 
it was?” 

“ No indeed,” said Mrs. Grey, “ she did not say so. 1 thought 
she.seemed not to think it so very 

“ Oh 1 toady,” said William, laughing. So you tell tales out of 
school, do you ? and what is Miss Foley, Sophy ? Has she any 
beauty ? Has she any ideas in her head, do you think, beyond a 
fine or rainy day ?” 

M Oh yes! and she is very pretty; I should like to see you in 
love, William, just for once!” a cloud came across William’s brow, 
which she did not perceive; “ and Miss Foley will do admirably 
for you—it would be such a novelty, and so amusing 1 ” r 

“ What nonsense girls talk and think!” said William, HPa voice 
which showed he was not ia the best of tempers, and did not take 
* Sophy’s plan as it was meant, “ They never can talk five minutes 
but they must bring in love. I wish, Sophy, you would learn at least 
not to let all the world see upon what your thoughts are running!” 

William walked to the other end of the room, with an in¬ 
dignant air. 

“ What a bad humour William is in !” said Sophy, in not a low 
voice to Anne—< Anne did not answer. Sophy felt convinced that 
^Jdest brothers required a great deal of patience and forbearance, 
and, walking out of the room, she hummed the air of an Italian 
song, which Captain Herbert had erven her. He was a younger 
brother! 

Anne also left the drawing-room, and proceeded to Charlotte 
Daventry’s room. As she opened the door, she saw her cousin 
busily engaged in looking over papers, and she hesitated to 
enter.. 

“ Oh I come in, Anne,” said she, “ you will not interrupt me. 
Indeed, now we are alone, l wished to show you something. I feel 
sure you will understand my feelings. I am often very wretched,” 
continue^ she, leaning her head upon her hands as she sat on the 
sofa, on which Anne had also seated herself; “ but I do not wish 
to show ft. I cannot speak of ft when i see all around me gay, 
and happy, and thoughtless. They are ali very kind to me, but 
with you I feel that 1 am understood, H fancy that you ean enter 
into my feelings,” and the tears which* fell between her fingers 
showed what'those feelings must be. 
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“ Yes, indeed, dear Charlotte,” said Anne, affectionately taking 
her hand, “ l do feel for you 1” and the tears stood in her eyes as 
she spoke- “I have often felt for youl But I hoped, as you seemed 
more cheerful of late, that you had begun to feel your affliction less 
' bitterly. I am sorry indeed if it is not so 1” 

“ Aye, I thought I should deceive by my manner. I wished to 
deceive them into thinking me happy, and forgetful, and hard¬ 
hearted, and I knew that I could. AH are not so quick—alb have 
not feclings-j-somehow—you understand, perhaps—” She hesitated 
as though she scarcely liked to explain. “ You know some people 
have not by nature the same feelings as others—but I do not know 
what I am saying—they are all so kind—too kind to me 1” she 
.heaved a deep sigh, and Anne saw that she must be thinking of her 
father’s*qjiaracter, as a reason why she should not deserve, kind¬ 
ness, and she loved her for this delicacy of feeling. 

“ * oftea think that you understand me,” said Charlotte. “ I some¬ 
times see that others do not understand your feelings, and I have 
wished very much that I might speak to you, and tell you that I, 
at least, though I am so foolish and ignorant, could comprehend 
you, and that I might tell you of my own; -and yet it is not 
kind to talk to you so : it must distress you.” 

“ No, ’ said Anne very kindly ; “ though it distresses me to see 
you suffer, yet it distresses me less to be told of it by you, than to 
think you were keeping your grief to yourself; it must increase, if 
brooded over without the consolation of imparting your feelings to 
others. It is a,very amiable feeling which has actuated your con¬ 
cealment, dear Charlotte ; and I cannot but love you the more for 
such a psoof of sglf-controul.” 

“ As Anne uttered the last word, Charlotte half withdrew, with 
a convulsive shudder, the hand which Anne affedfionateiy held in 
hers. 4< I see, continued Anne, “ what fortitude you have exer¬ 
cised from the emotion it causes you even to allude to yonr praise¬ 
worthy efforts; but, dear Charlotte, do not over exert yourself. Be 
sure that I shall understand you, and be always ready to listen to 
the utterance of your grief. You are mistaken if you think that 
any of us do not feel for you; but all, perhaps, do not show it so 
much, and all may not be equally quick in perceiving, through a 
gay and smiling face, the sorrow which lies beneath. They would 
pity if they knew that pity was required- I can feel,” said Anne, 
whilst the tear trembled in her eye, “ how impossible it would be 
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soon to forget those whom we have loved. As yet 1 have not been 
tried ; but when 1 look around me, on all on whom I depend for 
affection, I feel what it would be to lose even one out of the number. 
I feel what it must be to love but one, and to lose that one. 1 can 
truly feel for you W her voice faltered as she uttered the last words, 
and the tears fell fast, whilst the sobs of the orphan girl were heard, 
as. the soft affectionate voice of Anne had ceased, and the two 
cousine wept together ; the one with the heart-breaking sense of 
desolation of the brotherless and sisterless orphan ; the.other with 
the less selfish feeling of overpowering sympathy in her sorrow. 

Anne was the first to utter. She spoke in soothing tones; and 
Charlotte became composed as she spoke, though for awhile she 
made no answer to the kind words which fell from the lips ‘of Anne. 
At length she expressed her sense of relief, at the asstu’&nce of 
Anne's sympathy, and also the knowledge that she wouldo under¬ 
stand her feelings. She then said that she had called Anne into the 
room for the purpose of showing her a miniature of her father. 

“ 1 felt that I could show it to you,” said she. “ Do not open 
it here. 1 am weak and foolish, and I do not wish to make you cry 
for me againshe tried to smile. “ But take it to your own room. 
It is like—very like!—You will not show it to any one, but look 
at it yourself, and try,” her voice faltered, “ to think with kindness 
of,” she hesitated, “ of him ;” she added in a low voice, and Anne 
saw her emotion, and left the room with the miniature in her hand. 

She was much overcome with this little scene. She had scarce¬ 
ly expected such from her cousin. It was true she. had occasion¬ 
ally remarked tokens of strong feeling, which displayed themselves 
involuntarily, and were instantly checked; but Charlotte had gene¬ 
rally seemed gay and cheerful. She felt that she must rather have 
underrated her Character. There was, at times, something so 
childish in her manner, that Anne had believed her incapable of 
strong feeling. She was still an enigma to her, for though her 
feelings had, perhaps, not been very well expressed in this inter¬ 
view, still they showed, both in their existence and in their con¬ 
cealment, such ardour, and strength of mind, and character, that 
the mode of expression could not diminish her astonishment and 
admiration at their know ledge. 

When Anne opened the case which contained the miniature, she 
was surprized, and not, perhaps, agreeably, in seeing the strong 
resemblance which it bore to her cousin. There were the dark 
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peculiar eyes, and the expression in the mouth which at times was 
so remarkable in Charlotte. 

Anne sighed, and wished she had been less like her father in 
appearance, “ and yet, what,” thought she, “ signify externals, un¬ 
like as she is in all that is of real importance ? Poor girl! how can 
I love and pity her enough ? ” and she closed the case which held 
the miniature. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A FEwdays after the Greys’ first visit to Chatterton, Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Foley were ushered into the drawing-room at Weston. 

Now, though I have a plot in my head,*it is a peaceable plot, and 
Mrs. Grey, if she had heard it would hardly have started, or thought 
of Gunpowder Treason. Still there is a plot, and it is either for or 
against the peace of William Grey, and Miss Foley. For or 
against, I leave to the decision of any one who has ever been in 
love. 

William Grey, as may have been perceived, had admired Jane 
Graham, but Lady Dowton assured him that she was going to be 
married to another. William Grey was not a man to be incon¬ 
solable. Miss Foley was pretty, and what is called, “ an uncom¬ 
monly nice girl,” and William Grey can do no less than fall in love 
with her* He must, then, become a hero, and he must open the 
door soon after their arrival at Weston, and as he enters, and 
makes one, two, or three, large heavy strides towards Mr. and 
Mrs. Foley, for the purpose of saying “ how do you do,” Miss 
Foley must discover him to be strikingly handsome, very gentle¬ 
manlike, and the very beau-ideal of what a lover should be! 

if I do not describe Mr. and Mrs. Foley, no one will know any¬ 
thing about them, and if I do, am 1 sure that they will know a 
great deal more P We must imagine them seated, and that Mrs. Grey 
had utterod something very civil, for she remembered that, as new 
neighbours, they were the lions and lionesses of the day. 

Mr. Foley was looking and hoping for something better than 
Mrs. Grey ( poor woman!) upon whom to expend his agreeable- 
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ness, and Mrs. Foley, sinking in languid inertness upon the sofa, 
uttered common-places in a feeble, heart-rending voice. 

Mr. Foley! If I prized him as highly as he prized himself, I 
should desire the publisher to put those two words in letters of 
gold. They are precious ones—not in themselves—-no! there may 
be a hundred Mr. Foleys to come, and there may have been a 
hundred Mr. Foleys come and gone, who had the self-same 
words,attached to them, and yet were nothing; but it is he himself, 
wjho gave a value to those two words. Those two small words 
are the embodiment, and stand for the intimation of this man’s 
being—of this very Mr. Foley, who, if his name had unluckily 
chanced to be Jones, or Smith, or Higginbottoin, would have given 
a lustre to the name, and still have made us desire that it should 
stand alone in the book, Jones, Smith, or Higginbottom, each letter 
a golden one. 

Mr. Foley thought himself more accomplished, more talented— 
(that is not an orthodox word, but it is useful)—more capable of 
succeeding in all he attempted than any other man in England, and 
if he did not quite succeed in persuading every one else to think so, 
he cared but little for the ignorant and envious few Who denied his 
superior powers. 

Mr. Foley was proud of himself—proud of his wife, because she 
was his wife; proud of his son for the same reason; proud of his 
daughter for ditto; proud of his house now it Was his (jj|e had been 
proud of his other house, though he bad left it because the wind blew 
in so cold—the prospect from the windows was so* bleak and dull, 
and the aspect so due north). He was proud of Chatterton—proud 
of the neighbourhood—proud of every thing to which, inf speaking 
of it, he could append that small, sweetly toned monosyllable * my.’ 

Mr. Foley, when I die, will you grant me one favour? Will you 
let my epitaph be written by your hand? Let yours be the pen to 
depict my character, for remember I am your novelist; then I 
know my epitaph will be my eulogy. 

Mrs. Foley was a tall, sickly, not inelegant looking woman— 
gifted with delicate health, and with so much sensibility as to render 
her health worse than it really was. She was a very good, ami¬ 
able woman, with small abilities, small feet and hands, a small 
delicate looking face, and a small voice;—an excellent wife and 
mother, and daughter, and sister and cousin. She had a large 
heart, and it took in all her relations to the hundredth cousin, and 
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farther still, if any one farther had liked to claim it. She loved 
them all in regular degrees: she had kind feelings and pity for the 
fifty times removed cousins; sighs and 4 poor things,’ to give on 
the death of the twenty times removed; sighs, 4 poor things,’ and 
a few tears on that of the ten times distant; % diminution of sleep 
for the five times; and a positive How of tears and loss of sleep and 
appetite on the demise of the second cousin once removed. For 
first cousins, aunts, and uncles, she had a whole word of.heart 
and affection, and for,her husband and children there was more 
than a whole devoted heart—there were sighs and fears, and 
alarms each day, and tears for every look bestowed on them! 

She had lost one daughter, and ever since that melancholy 
event, Mrs. Foley had thought that she might lose another—that 
she might lose her husband or her son; she never looked at them 
hut she thought of this,—the tears always filled her eyes as she 
did so ; and Mr. Foley thought “ she is my wife. This is charming 
sensibility.” 

Hut William Grey is waiting all this time to come on the stage 
—so here is his cue— 44 charming sensibility,” and William entered. 
Mrs. Grey introduced him as her son, and he sat down by Miss 
Foley. Perhaps few would believe that William Grey could be 
very agreeable, yet so it was. There was a degree of blunt hu¬ 
mour, originality, shrewdness and cleverness, joined to an open- 
hearted fra^tness that made him very agreeable wheii lie chose 
to be so; and Miss Foley felt no doubt of his powers aPlshe drove 
back to Chatterton that morning. 

William thought her a very pretty specimen of a young lady, 
and with -less nonsense about her than most girls—but alas! for 
Miss Foley—his heart was still with Jane Graham. 

I have often moralized (for writers of novels do moralize some¬ 
times) on the perverse distribution of human events and human 
gifts. I have often thought what a pity it is that to the poor half- 
starved beggar cannot be given a little of the superfluous wealth 
that comes showering in upon the rich. I have often looked on 
the world at large with the eye of a moralizer, and seen the good 
and bad things of life scattered about as though at random; I have 
seen the rich as it were attracting riches which they did not want; 
the poor as it were attracting the poverty which thfealened to 
overwhelm them. I have seen the dowerless girl^deprived also 
of beauty, talents, and education; the splendid heiress loaded with 



the superfluous gifts ofJbeauty, accomplishments, and seme: I 
have seen the broken-down and afflicted, with afflictions still 
showered upon them—-the gay, the proud, and the unfeeling, with 
fresh pleasures and enjoyments bestowed each day. J have seen 
the child who, in of fete, has received one gay and glittering 
toy, overwhelmed with gay and glittering toys all coming on her 
the rich and fortunate; and I have "seen the poor forlorn child 
who£$ grandfather or grandmother have forgotten to make the 
birthday or the Christmas present, alike deserted by .all—no glit- 
iteriag toy is hers! Had one out of the many, heaped on the for¬ 
tunate child Been, spared to her,, how happy would it have made 
her—how much better bad it been! But it is ever thus—tears to the 
needless stream—riches to the rich—poverty to the poor—the 
heart of William Grey to the girl who had already wo/ua heart, 
and no heart of William Grey to poor Miss Foley, who had no 
heart to call her own. 



CHAPTER XIV- 

Charlotte Daventry seemed happy and cheerful,—ate went ou< 
with her ftusins, and was charmed with Lady Dowtoef; who was 
charmed with her. She struck up a friendship with Miss Foley and 
with one of the Miss Dashwoods, and seemed none the sadder for 
the very strong feelings she sometimes displayed to Anne Grey. 
It is very true, that exeept in romantic novels, there is no such 
thing as keeping up a sentiment for life. People, let them he as 
miserable, and romantically disoonsolate as they may, will have 
their moments of tolerable happiness. They are not always 
screwed up to a sigh-and-groan pitch, hut descend every now 
and then to eat, laugh, and be merry; and so it seemed with 
Charlotte Daveotry—but we will not judge her severely. 

Mrs. Grey was beginning to despair of .any invitations coming to 
Weston, and of ever being able to marry either of her .daughters, 
or poor Charlotte Daventry, to whom, in the goodness of her heart, 
she extended her benevolent wish that she should be married and 
got out of the house. 
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After all, when a good affectionate mother talks of the pleasure 
of seeing her daughters married, what is it but talking of the pleasure 
of losing their society ?—of losing the companion, the friend perhaps 
(for mothers do make friends of their daughters), the joy, the giadr 
ness of the house ? But mothers are so unselfish I and Mrs. Grey, 
good woman! never wished so heartily for any thing in her life 
(except sometimes that Mr. Grey would be in time for his dinner), 
as she did for her daughters to marry, and her niece too, npw she 
had one livjng with her. 

“ My dear,” said she to Mr. Grey, when Mr. Grey felt a perverse 
inclination not to let his wife and daughters go to a Ball; “ My dear, 
you know what an object it is that the girls should be seen and 
known. • How are they ever to marry if they are not ? It is of the 
greater .consequence. I always feel that from experience. You 
know, iyr. Grey, hoyvFwas shut up.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Grey, with at smile, “and you see how 
it has turned out.” V 

“Now you are very tiresome, Mr. Grey,” said she, though she 
could not feel very cross just then.^g, ' 

Still she was unhappy in the absence qf invitations, and nothing 
consoled, her but the frequent sight of Mrs. Dodson and her son. 

Some Utile time ago, I called Robert Dodson like his mother, but 
Robert Dodson was now very much improved. He did not shuffle 
his feet when in company—did not blush very much, his exterior 
was tolerably gentleman-like, and his mind had been ^proved by 
a little collision with the world—that many in one, that one in 
many, which is said to do so much harm,and so much good—to be 
so dangerous, so useful, so deceitful, and so desirable 1 

The world had certainly done Robert Dodson good. It had di¬ 
minished the vulgarity of both his mind and appearance, and hd had 
turned out not at all what the novelist would expect from a man 
whose father had made his mopey by trade. He had sense and 
taste enough to prefer his cousins thq Greys taMrs. Dodson’s vul¬ 
gar and illiterate relations and friends. Mrs. wey was very fond of 
him, and called him “a very superior young man.” We will not 
pretend to say what her ideas of superiority were, or to whom he 
was supposed to be superior 1 Mr. Grey liked him, because he 
thought him good-hearted, and not very deficient in sense. 

Sophy and Anne both liked him—He was so good-humoured, 

e * 
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and after all, not so very stupid; so they were never sorry when 
Cousin Hubert called, in the morning, and looked at their drawings 
(sometimes the wrong way upwards, to be sure), lor he always 
thought them beautiful, and he listened to their music, and really 
liked Anne’s singing, when it was not Italian. 

And Charlotte Daventrv, did not she like him? Oh certainly! 
and in the innocence of her heart, good simple girl, she thought he 
must fye very charming, because he was cousin to the Greys--She 
liked him very much, and thought he ought to marry one of her 
cousins. These opinions were expressed to Mrs. Grey alone. 
Good girl! She always found out what people wished to hear, and 
it was the more amiable in this case, as she did laugh at cousin 
Bob a little before her cousins, and was quite aware ol his deli 
ciencies. As Mrs. Grey rellected on what Charlotte had jja.id, ami 
indulged in the hope that Anne might meet with another Lord 
Stoketon, she sometimes said to herself, “ If both Sophy and Anne 
marry noblemen, there is no reason why Charlotte should not 
inarry Robert Dodson." 1 

A rumour of Lord Stoketon's attentions to Sophy had reached 
Mrs. Dodson, hut, like a sensible woman, she inner attended f<- 
rumours which she wished not to he true, and Sophy continued in 
her mind as the future Mrs. Dodson. But in spite of hints, imiendns 
and broader jokes, Sophy was not such in the mind of her son 
Robert. Robert Dodson, though less hard and unsusceptible than 
most men, whose mothers wish them to marry, was yet perverse 
enough to make his own choice, and instead of living on the sislei 
Mrs. Dodson intended, he chose for himself, and fell in love with 
Anne. , 

Robert Dodson had not much quickness, but he saw that Anne 
was always kind and considerate. He w as not afraid of her laugh¬ 
ing at him, and time was when Sophy had done so. Sophy would 
be very good-natured when there was no one present hut hei 
cousin Robert; but on other occasions, vanity, or her love of ri¬ 
dicule, interfered with her good-nature. 

Anne never changed; and even Robert Dodson discovered that 
she was superior in intellect to her sister, and he began to forget 
that Sophy was pretty, though he had always heard she was so; 
hut he began to feel that Anne was lovely, and that there was 
nothing which gave him such a decided impression of happiness as 
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sitting in the small morning room at Weston, with his eyes fixed on 
Anne Grey, and his cars taking in the sound of her sweet voice as 
she sung. Still Anne knew nothing of it. 

Charlotte Daventry was likewise a favourite of Robert Dodson s, 
for she was very kind to him, and il .Sophy and Anne were out of 
tin> room (and no one could tell how it was, hut lie and Charlotte 
wad several trie-u-tvlas together ), she always talked to him of Anne, 
and there was that in her manner of doing so which sent hin^home 
very happy mail, with a self-satisfied feeling, and a kind of vague 
idea that Anne Grey was not so far from returning his love as Ik 
bail supposed. 

Slow truly amiable, and good-natured, and complying, Charlotte 
Daventrvmust have been; for there was not an individual in that 
i.unity,«ujid scarce an individual out of it, who did not feel a liking 
'ownrdsjicr, and experience a secret and Haltering conviction that 
ihey had been singled out to be the object of her peculiar confidence, 
.dfectnm, admiration, or respect! 

\ud yet, why was there so often a dissatisfied, or an excited 
feeling, when the private conversation was over:’ Why did hu¬ 
man nature appear so faulty, or human life at times so enchanting:' 
W by did suspicion flash across the mind-—why did vanity rise and 
iintter iri®tyridc—-why did it turn with contempt,*and peevish dis¬ 
satisfaction to the homage which before had salislied its aspirations 
\\ by did even (he most gentle, the most loving, and affectionate ol 
wrings, turn away at times from those conversations, with a sense 
dial there miglyl be some in the work! who could understand and 
appreciate her better (ban the father am^mothcr, and brother and 
lister, slw* had hitherto regarded with unmixed affection 1* and whv 
* lit 1 she, still more often and more sadly, feel that she hefrself was 
perhaps unworthy of their undivided love!’ 

The hint was given : — it was hv accident, certainly, for it came 
from Charlotte Daventry—yet a hint was given, that none in that 
family circle, to whom all the ardour and steadiness of her ow n af¬ 
fection was given, loved her as she outfit! to be loved! Anne felt 
it might be so — it might be that she was not loved as the others 
were -she did not use the word as she on flit! to he loved : !No, 
she was I»veil as much as she deserved :—more—much more per¬ 
haps; but still, not perhaps as she had once imagined. 

“Dow little idea has Charlotte,'’ thought she, one day, “(hat 
those (rilling things which she imagines mean nothing should have 



such an effect upon inel She is a dear good girl, but somehow,” 
sighed Anne, “ 1 could almost wish she had never come amongst 
us! 1 do not know why, but we have not gone on the same 
together since; and yet it is not her fault, and how selfish, and 
w'icked I am! It is that we grow older, and troubles must and will 
increase. Yet I could wish that Sophy did not confide so much to 
Charlotte, and so much less to me. Selfish, or jealous, or some¬ 
thing very bad, I must be,” thought she, and sighed aud then 
smiled, for she thought how foolish she was, and that it was more 
•worth a smile than a sigh. 

She went down to the drawing-room, and there she found Char¬ 
lotte and Robert Dodson busily engaged in talking. They stopped 
as she entered. Charlotte looked as if she knew not why, and 
Robert Dodson looked very foolish, and conscious, as though well 
aware that they had been talking on a subject that could not be 
continued before Annel 

It was true that Sophy? had begun to make a confidante of her 
cousin ; and when Lord Stoketon and Captain Herbert had been 
duly canvassed between them, Sophy sometimes felt that perhaps 
Anne’s ideas were singular on those subjects, and that Charlotte 
was a very comfortable and sensible person to talk to. She always 
had considered feer rather foolish: but then she was A a dear 
good-hearted girl! and had such a nice little way of flatted eg! 

“ It is odd how every one likes Charlotte !” thought Sophy, and 
then came the thought, “ I wonder whether I ever shall see Lord 
Stoketon again 1 It would be very nice to be Lady. Stoketon, and 
have plenty of jewels anjj dresses. I would be the best dressed 
woman in town. The equipages I would leave to him.. He has 
pretty gdfed taste.” Was this the right way for a good sort of girl 
to tlftnk of the man she was going to marry ? Perhaps it was not 
natural, but still it was the way in which Sophy Grey thought of 
being Lady Stoketon, when she had been talking to Charlotte Da- 

ventr y- fa 

At length invitations began to flow in, and like all the rest of the 
world’s good things, they came all at once; and now the only ques¬ 
tion from Mrs. Grey was, “ my dear, shall we go to the Gilberts’, 
or the Dash woods’, or accept the Mortons’, and so come back for 
the Foleys’; or shall we say we will go to the Cunninghams’ ?” 

“ Which ever you please, my dear,” sighed Mr. Grey, as he saw 
with agony the notes and envelopes, short, concise, and numerous; 
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lying on the table, and heard Mrs. Grey enumerate Gilberts, Mor¬ 
tons, Dashwoods, &c., &c., all willing to inflict upon him “ the 
pleasure of seeing them.” 

“ Which ever you please,” sighed he. “ If it were not for my 
daughters and Charlotte I neV^p would stir from home again,” 
thought he *, and yet Mr. Grey you were not quite right there, for 
you know very well that once safely removed from your arm chair, 

• •' one ^poys society more than you do ! 

“ You may accept which ever you like, my dear,” said Mr. Grey, 

“ only you know you cannot accept all.” (“ Thank goodness!” 
thought he, but the thought was not uttered). 

“ Perhaps,” he added, “ it would save the risk of offending, if 
we accepted none P” 

“ Accepted none!” ejaculated Mrs. Grey, shocked and alarmed : 
u my degr Mr. Grey! what, not go to either the Dashwoods’, or 
Mortons’, or Foleys’, or Cunninghams’, or~£” 

“ Heaven defend us!” said unhappy "Ulr. Grey holding up his 
hands, “ go to all, my dear! only do not let me hear any more 
about it. Let me advise that wc try to go to all if we can, and then 
one should hope that, for a year at least,^we shall be at peace.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Grey, then I will try how many we can possibly 
acceptand away went Mrs. Grey, quite pleased*to find her hus 
band so accommodating and unusually willing to go from home. 

The only tiling that made Anne Grey not quite dislike the idea 
of leaving home was the hope of meeting Mr. Temple. Anne had 
not forgotten liyu, nor had she forgotten that he had been heard to 
admire Sophy. Sophy remembered this also, and she hoped to 
meet him, for she was sure on reflection that he did admire her, 
and she wished that if he had not done so very decidedly before, 
he should be made to do so now. 

And Charlotte Davenlry, what did she feel P She was also 
going from home though not to all the visits; and in her room 
that night, had we watched and seen her fac^ there might have 
been observed that dark, deep expression dwelling in her eyes - 
that peculiar smile curling on her lips. 

“ My labours are beginning,” murmured she, “ much already ! 
hut now 4.hc toil increases,—the field is open! Yes, it shall! 
Father, Father!” almost screaming forth that name, “ Father J 
could you see me P” The smile brightened, and the eyes flashed. 
“ Father ! you do see me ! 1 know it—I feel it! It must be, or 
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never—never! when her arm was round ine—her sweet, innocent 
face— her / indues* ! Oh, father 1” 

Charlotte Daventry threw herself on the bed, and sobs and groans 
burst forth. It was anguish spoke in those groans, and they were 
repeated—continued—still and st|$ again. 

But, let us watch no more ! let us turn to a happier scene;—let 
us .turn to the chamber of the pure and innocent—let us see Anne 
Grey!—meek, quiet, happy—risen from her knees, the te|| of gra¬ 
titude and love still on,.her cheek. “ Bless them, 0|i my God ! 
Bless them, O God, and may they be blessed!” was her mental 
prayer for those she loved ; and the kiss of sisterly love, that warm 
affectionate kiss; had been given, as the sisters threw their arms 
around each other’s necks ; aud then the soft ‘ good night,’ and 
the ‘ good night’ repeated, and then the room was still—aijd surely 
God was there. 


6HAPTEK XV. 

If 1 was writing a romantic novel, 1 should say “ dark and gloomy 
was the day which witnessed, &c.—” but, as it is,'1 say “ bright 
and unclouded was the morning,” which saw the departure ol 
Mr. Grey’s family coach from the door at Weston., 

“ My dear Sir,” said William, who found himself compelled to 
make the fifth in the family coach, “ never lay commands on me 
again.” 

Mr. Grey smiled—“ Your mother has commanded both of us. 
We are- fellow sufferers, William,” said he, with an expressive 
shrug of his shoulders. 

“ How I like going from home!” said Sophy, in a joyous tone. 
“ The sun always snihes and looks twice as bright as usual.” 

“ I suppose,” said William drily, “ the brightest sun is for a 
hall, a degree less brilliant for-a visit of a week, a slight increase 
for a two-night affair, and only the lightof a farthing rush-light for 
a dinner visit—that is, if you could see it! Is it so ?” said he, as 
il he thought he had been putting down a very silly, missish re¬ 
mark. 



“ Exactly,” said Sophy, “ you have got the exact gradations ; 
but you have not said any thing of going to town. The sun for that 
would be:—” 

“ ‘ Dark with excess of light’ I presume,” said William. “ That 
must be the reason why the sujg^is never visible in London. Pfct 
that down in your journal 01 * note book, one or both of which i 
hope you have.” 

“ No,” said Sophy, “ I have not, shame to say. My journal 
is the journal of my heart!” laying her hajul on her heart, looking 
at William, and making him laugh at last. 

The reader should know that we are on our roatl to Hilton, the 
seat of James John Cunningham, Esq., 31. P. for the county ol 

—--..consequently a regular attendant with wife and family on 

county Jyills; a bustling, pompous man, who faithfully represented 
.11 himself, for the befl&lit of his constituents, all the activity and 
pomposity of the county. 

James John Cunningham, Esq. had a three daughters grown 
up, four sons, all happily at school, a maiden sister, a good fortune, 
and a tolerably good bouse, which was always compelled to hold 
more people than it conveniently could. 

The three Miss Cunninghams were the three .Miss Cunninghams, 
and nothing more : one sung, and did not play one played, and 
did not sing : one drew, and did not. play or sing. One had dark 
hair and light eyes ; one had dark eyes and light hair ; one had 
both light hair and fight eyes; and these were the characteristics ol 
the Mis.-, Cumiyighatns. iVobodv could mistake them one for the 
other, they thought, they were “ so different !” They had always, 
taken care to he “ so different !” to learn “ all the difterent 
tilings !” 

The Oreys were invited to Hilton, as usual, to atteud a county 
hall. It is not the etiquette for mamas to take out more than two 
daughters at once ; and as Charlotte Davontry was in the light of a 
daughter, it was impossible all three should sro to Hilton. Anne 
declared, over and over again, that she sliiSlld prefer staying at 
home, and that it would amuse Charlotte, and do her good to go. 
—Charlotte as firmly deelared the same thing, with regard to hcr- 
seil ami Anne. 

The point was decided at last by the opportune oiler of Lady 
Dow ton to receive Charlotte at Westhorpe, during the (.rev's ab¬ 
sence. Sir John, whom 1 have already mentioned, as that mm- 



entity—a thorough-going hunting and sporting man, rode over on 
purpose to press her acceptance of the invitation; and the same 
day that saw the Greys’departure for Hilton, saw that of Charlotte 
Daventry, with her little brisk-looking French maid, to Sir John 
Diwton’s. ^ 

We will leave Charlotte to be talked to death by Lady Dowton, 
if it should so occur, and go with the Greys to Hilton, where we 
find a larg$ party assembled. Amongst those in the drawing-room, 
dressed*for dinner, one ^p amediately started forward o/i the Miss 
Greys’ entrance, his hand extended, a smile on his face, and a 
hearty * how do you do’ on his lips; and Sir Henry Poynton re¬ 
ceived in return the pretty smiles of Anne Grey. He was soon 
seated by her, and looked with admiration enough for a younger 
man on her placid face, as she sat listening toggle expressiqn of his 
good fortune in having met th§m, and to thUfeeginning of “ quite a 
new story,” which Annflsffid heard only three times before. 

There was a large and miscellaneous party at Hilton, large 
enough to excuse me from the task of describing them. 

At dinner, Anne found herself placed with Sir Henry Poynton 
(of course) on one side, and a quiet sensible-looking young man 
on the other, whose first dbservation was, “ that they had become 
very near neighbours.” 

“ Does he mean at dinner ? No, certainly 1” thought Anne, 
“ who can he be ?” But as her companion seemed to think that 
she must knqw as much about him as he did about her, she did not 
like to show her ignorance, but trusted to a fortunate, mention of his 
name to enlighten her, and a question addressed to him, headed 
‘ Foley,’ soon gave the desired information. However, Anne made 
but little use of this intelligence, for Sir Henry Poynton engaged 
her attention. 

“ That was a melancholy day, Miss Anne,” said he, “ that you 
were all called Itway from Hadley. I can Assure you we all missed 
you uncommonly, and we praised you and talked about you all the 
evening, except StoUffbn ; who by the by, never said a word! Do 
you know I rather suspect something there! But never mind ! 1 
will not ask questions. Poor Stoketen—he was very bad ! But we 
were all very dull that evening, and we talked about you. Even 
Temple seemed dull, and you know what an amusing fellow he is. 
Dalton was worse than usual, and Lady Hadley was low. By the 
by, Miss Anne, you ought to be , very proud of a certain person’* 
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good opinion. I have just mentioned his name. Ah ! you must 
not blush to hear yourself praised, though to tell you the truth, 
when I was a young man I used not to dislike to see a woman 
blush. It is very pretty and becoming, and .besides that, it always 
augurs something favourable. ^When a girl was known to blush 
because Harry Poynton was named (I was called Harry Poynton 
then), I always knew what inference to draw.” 

Poor Anne’s blushes increased, as good-natured Sir Hqnry so 
kindly pointed out to her the inferences he^yould draw from them; 
and though she felt some curiosity to know who the person was 
who had praised her, she almost hoped Sir Henry would forget to 
name him. 

“ But,*as I was saying. Miss Anne, you ought to be proud of a 
certain'person’s praife. He is very fastidious, I assure you, and he 
did say, such thinggfwben that Lady IVI ar y Dalton (to tell you a 
secret, I do not like*that girl),” in a confrawwtial tone—“ when that 
Lady Mary chose to say something not 1 quite—you know—not 
quite—” 

Sir Henry had got in to a scrape—but n'importe ! he blundered 
on—“ He defended you, you know—He <|id take your part so well, 
.1 could have cried—“ bravo. Temple !” and he completely silenced 
her silly simpering ladyship!—she never said a word again that 
evening ; and yet Temple was quite, quite—you understand—per¬ 
fectly gentlemanlike—-and yet we all saw what he meant.” 

Did not Anne’s heart flutter with delight? Did she.not think Sir 
Henry Poynton.the dearest old man that ever lived ?—As to the 
fact that Lady Mary Dalton had abused her—that was nothing; 
and when she retired to her room that night, she said to Sophy,— 
“ What a very pleasant evening it has been I” 

“ Why, then, you must have been indebted to the absence of 
any one to talk to, or to old Sir Harry Poynton’s agreeable prosing, 
for I never saw you speaking to any one but him, unless you call 
talking to those nonentities, the Cunningham g^ls, conversation.” 

“ Certainly,” said Anne, “ they are not ver^ amusing 1” and she 
did now begin tq wonder what it was that made her think it such a 
very pleasant evening. ^ 

“ To bo sure,” thought she, and she began to see that it had not 
been so pleasant, “ I am Sophy’s sister. It was natural he should 
defend me!” 

Sophy was not quite so well pleased as Anne had been. She 



In a few minutes more the owner of the head turned round— 
his eyes wandered about the room in search of something—and it 
was soon very evident what that something must have been! His 
eye fell on Sophy, and in another instant, the joyful start, and the 
heightened colour, showed that he saw and recognised her; and 
Lord Stoketon, for it was no other, was making his way towards 
her, passing to the right and left, gliding, and sliding, tiMv with 
beaming face, and extended hand, he was close to her, and “ Miss 
Grey!” burst from his lips. 

Sophy looked quite as happy and conscious as Lord Stoketon 
wished, and be, whilst he looked at her, forgot that he was still 
holding her hand, though the hearty, impressive shake ought to 
have been long at an end. Sophy's partner stared, and wondered 
who he was, and thought—I don’t knowwfafit! but whoever it 
might be, Lord Stoketo&did pot care. HP^ared for nothing but 
seeing Sophy Grey agi^lland ensuring her as 1 his partner for the 
next dance—for two or three dances—perhaps for life! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The next dance was a happy one. Lord Stoketon said a great 
deal that could have but one meaning. 

“ I thought I never should see you again, Miss Grey,” said he. 
“ I almost gave it up; and yet, do you know, I shall never disbe¬ 
lieve in presentiments again! When Jack Nugent said to me, 

“there is a ball at-, do you mean to go? I felt, in a moment, 

that nothing would keep me away. I felt that I should meet you 
there! and I came for no other purpose^ I hope you believe me. 
Miss Grey?” Miss Grey found it easier to bemjil in silence than to 
speak. “ If you had seen me that miserable evening that you all 
went, I think you would have pitied me. Do you |J|ink you could ?” 
and Sophy was appealed to w|lh such a tender yet delighted coun¬ 
tenance, that she felt it would be neither easy nor prudent to ex¬ 
press any pity. 

“ I don’t know' why I should,” said she, looking at her fan. 

“ You don’t know why you should?” said Lord Stoketon, following 
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her eyes to the fan. “You don’t know why? Then shall 1 tell 
you? Will you let me tell you?” Lord Stoketon, your vis d vis is 
waiting for you! You must go through your figure, and Sophy 
Grey is saved for the present. The act of dancing sobered him a 
' little, and he forgot that he was on the point of telling what could 
not be told without leading to another little question, and another 
little answer. 

If Mrs. Grey had been by, how would she have reprobated the 
figure which obliged young men to leave their partners! How 
would she have wondered that it was not better contrived! that it 
was not left out! 

“ Are Mr. and Mrs. Grey, and your sister, here ?” said Lord 
Stoketon *as he returned to his place. “ I shall be so glad to see them 
all again!” 

“ They are all herd'/^said Sophy. y“ QhLthere is Anne, dancing 
in the next set!—do you see?—with a talrowrk person,close to that 
girl with red ribbons in her hair; (what extraordinary figures one 
sees at a country ball!) There! Anne is looking»this way: I am sure 
sh^sees you.” 

“ Yes,” and Lord Stoketon smiled 39 broadly that Anne must 
have seen, and she certainly did, for she smiled again, and looked, 
surprised; and then they saw her answering a question of her tall 
partner’s , and Lord Stoketon turned again to Sophy. 

“ You live near here,' Miss Grey?” said he. 

“ Only four miles off.” 

“ Only four miles!” in a joyful tone. “ How long do you stay at 
Hilton?” 

“ Two days more.” 

“ I wish they would think of asking me there for two nights : 
what do you think, Miss Grey? Do you think I could be thought 
an acquisition?” laughing. “ No, I see you don’t; but do introduce 
me if you can, l ca^but toy my chance. Are there any daughters? 
Heaven grant ther||pre some Miss Cunninghams!” 

“ Why?”said Sophy, not quite liking he should be so anxious. 

“ Why, do nq^you see, if by a ludiy accident there are any, and 
they are old or ugly or partnerlcss,*f'have nothing to do but to beg 
1 papa and* mama’ to introduce me, to one or all, and then Hilton 
is mine! They would be brutes not to invite me.” 

“ Well,” said Sophy, all her unpleasant feeling vanished, “ You 
may be quite satisfied on that point, for there arc no less than threa 
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Miss. Cunninghams, all dull and plain, and wishing for partners. 
But I shall pity you if you go through the duties of quadrille with all 
three.” 

“ What a nuisance,” exclaimed Lord Stokelon. “ The music 
has stopped! Those people must have left out half the figure. I 
am sure they did that once or twice before. You will introduce me 
then to the Cunninghams, Miss Grey? pray do not forget : you do 
net kaow how anxious I am to be at Hilton the next two days.’’ 
This was said too tenderly to require an answer, and Sophy was 
saved the trouble of an extraneous remark by seeing her brother 
approach; and as William came up, an introduction took place 
between himself and Lord Stoketon. “ Why, in the name of pa¬ 
tience, am l tq be bored with Lord Stoketon!” thought'William, 
who had just been persuaded by his mollic&.lbat he ought to dance 
with one of the Miss ^A tnninghams. Lora Stoketon and Sophy 
went in search of Mr. OTffMrs. Grey, and Mrs. Grey was so surpris¬ 
ed and delighted as she saw' him approach, that she was almost 
betrayed into calling him her “ dear Lord Stoketon.” 

It was impossible that he could bear to resign Sophy to the <^a- 
peronage of “ mama,” qpd the risk of another partner, so “ she 
must find Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham for him;” and they walked 
round the room'tfhd every second turn were surprised they did not 
fi*d those for whom they had forgotten to look. At last Sophy felt 
that she had walked long enough with Lord Stoketon, and then,— 
it was very strange,—but Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham were found 
directly; and the introduction took place to the evident satisfaction 
of the Cunninghams. As Lord Stoketon took Miss Grey back to her 
seat, he whispered something about what he would go through for 
her sake; and Sophy’s blush had not subsided when she returned 
to her mother. 

Mrs. Grey thought she never had felt so happy before, and that 
there never was so charming a young matt as Jbord Stoketon! She 
frowned off a young man who was cvidenqjpboking that way, 
wrapped up “ dear Sophy” in her boa, for fear she should catch 
cold, and advised her to sit s^l next dance. L qjjd Stoketon was 
invited to Weston and gave a *ful assent,and thought,in his heart, 
that there never was a better tempered, more kind hearted woman 
than Mrs. Grey. 

The ball at length was over—the last waltz had been waltzed— 
the last quadrille, walked through. Some, there were, who thought 
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it the longest—some the shortest hall that ever was given—some 
who felt sure of a bad night from pleasure—some who felt sure of 
a bad night from disappointment—some who felt neither pleasure 
nor pain, but were glad it was over before four o’clock, as that was 
exactly the hour which ensured them a head-ache. 

The cloaks and shawls were found, Sophy had the pleasure of 
hearing good Mrs. Cunningham hoping and wishing that Lord 
Stoketon would come to Hilton for a few days; apologizing and 
grieving over “ a small room”—“ quite ashamed of offeririg”— 

“ hoped he would excuse;” and then Lord Stoketon’s ready, joyous 
acceptance—his assurances that he “ always preferred a small 
room.” “ The point is gained!” whispered he to Sophy, as he put 
on her cloak. “ Thank goodness, I may see you to-morrow, and 
not go home a poor miserable wretch as I feared! Did you hear 
the old la*dy ? so apologetic! I did it well, did not I ? I hope you 
will not catch cold,” as the door opened attd£|he cold night air blew 
in. “ Don’t come out, Lord Stoketon,” vociferated Mrs. Grey : 
don’t come out on any account! I am so sorry we cannot take you 
home.” “ Thank you,” said he, not giving up Sophy’s arm till he 
had brought her to the carriage steps, and then Good-night Miss 
Grey,” and the hand was offered : Miss Grey’s was put out; and it 
was taken and pressed. 

When in the carriage, Mrs. Grey could no longer repress her 
delight. 

“ My dear,” said she to Sophy, “ he is handsomer than evert” 

No one had ever called Lord Stoketon handsome before. 

“ Do you thiifk so?” said Sophy, in an assenting tone. 

“ He is more attentive than ever!” whispered Anne to her. 

It was nearly dark, Sophy took hold of the hand that rested near 
her, carried it to her lips, and kissed it, and Anne knew that Sophy 
was not indifferent to Lord Stoketon. 

Mrs. Grey talked incessantly, the whole way home, ejaculating 
over and over agakjte-" I am so pleased—I’m so glad we have seen 
him again!” but sh&Fcould get very little conversation from her 
companions. Mr. Grey was usually silent in a carriage: Sophy 
had much to thhKk of—much to enitty. Anne had much to think 
of, too—much to feel—much to delight her, yet, as her hand was 
raised to Sophy’s lips,—as she received that tacit avowal that So¬ 
phy loved Lord Stoketon, will it be thought strange if, as her hand 
was released again, the tears iillcd her eyes ? They filled to over- 
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Mowing—and Anne was roused from her mingled and busy train 
of thoughts and emotions, by the tear which dropped on her hand. 

She started, and almost wondered at herself that she should weep 
where all was joy!—when her wishes were realized ! Yet who 
that has known a sister’s love, W’ho that has passed from childhood- 
to womanhood, hand in haud, and heart to heart, with one only 
sister,—who, that has grown as she grew—ripened as she ripened 
into intelligence and beauty—felt, each year, the added sweetness 
of thaft tie, as feelings, sentiments, and intelligence increased into 
perfection—who that has entrusted every care, sorrow', joy, and 
hope, and been trusted in return, will not also have felt that there 
are tears to be mingled with those smiles, regrets to be blended 
with that happiness, when first we know and hear that ,the sister 
of our home, our bosom, our affection, is leaving us for„ a new 
home, for a tie still dearer? Home—thefcswcet hours of confi¬ 
dence,—the pure kiss fcisterly love,—the joint room,—the lire- 
light talk,—the laugh,—the smile,—the tear—All are over! and 
loved though she still may be—happy though she ought to be, and 
#.v, in her sister’s happiness, loving and esteeming tho new relation, 
who so loves her sister, still let her weep! It must he so : — it 
must be that she feels, though scarcely sorrow, yet regret. 

And so Anne felt, and thoughts like these passed through her 
mind, as her sister’s hand unclasped her own—as the gentle pres¬ 
sure was withdrawn. Days gone by rushed through her mind : 
—the sunny hour—the summer ramble—the lire-side talk—the 
falling tears—the infectious laugh—the kind “ good night!” all 
crow’ded on her mind! No wonder that the tears should fall—yes, 
let them fall—yes, Anne Grey, weep now' as that first link in the 
chain of youth is broken! Weep, now and oh! that in after years 
you njay not weep again more bitter tears, as you think of that 
hour when, over your unsullied heart, your light, unbroken spirit, 
came the first sign that the link was severed—that child-like joys 
and morning gladness in their first freshness lljMie departing. Yes, 
and let her weep—the young light-hearted being who leaves her 
home, her father’s house, the glad looks, the kind tones of parents, 
sisters, brothers. Yes, let he^ weep too, for a<i#e and love ami 
cherish as her husband may, yet can he not give hack such love as 
theirs;—yet can he not restore the hours of youth and innocence, 
the lather’s blessing and the mother’s care. No—let us weep for 
her, lor them, fife is before her now unveiled. The beautiful. 
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the bright romance is at an end, and she has waked to grieve 
awhile,—to mourn,—to struggle—and to die ! 

Something of all this must have been felt, as Anne and Sophy 
found themselves alone in their room that night. Many questions 
were to be asked by Anne; much to be related by Sophy, Lord 
Stoketon had said a great deal—there was no longer a doubt. 

“ Yes, Anne,” said she, as she stood musing over the fire, her 
long hair unloosed and falling down her shoulders, the ball dress 
thrown off, and the dressing-gown substituted, “ yes, Anne, it'soon 
will be decided ! Sophy Grey will be no more! and—” she could 
not go on : she bent over the mantle-piece and burst into tears. 
Anne's arm was thrown round her; her gentle voice inquiring if she 
were unhappy, yet feeling that she might w’cep without sorrow. 

“ Deadest Sophy,” said Anne, “ is there any thing more than the 
hurry—the agitation—P” 

“ No, no,” said Sophy, raising her liea$; and trying to laugh, 
“ no, no, it is only that I am foolish. I am very happy ! 1 ought 
to be! Indeed 1 am, dear Anne -, but somehow, it is so new’, and 1 
did not expect to see him; and to leave you, Anne!”—the tears 
were beginning to flow' again : she put her arms round Anne’s neck 
and kissed her, and Anne cried too—and then—they could smile 
again. They talked and still talked, till the smile became a laugh, 
and Sophy could think how pleasant it would he to be a chaperon, 
and take Anne out, and have a house of her own ; and she could 
fall asleep and sleep so soundly that she did not awake till the 
lady’s maid had twice said “ it’s getting very late, ma’am.” 

Hut Anne could not sleep, or if she did, it was a sort of half¬ 
sleep, anjl the mormng sun found her vainly trying to determine 
whether Lord Stoketon would be satisfied without dancing the next 
•lance with Sophy, or whether the musicians meant to go back to 
their places, instead of walking about the room with their instru¬ 
ments—or whether, alter all, they were not Lord Stoketon and 
not the musicians^®*!,. 

“It's getting veryiate, ma’am,” decided the question; and Anne, 
after vainly trying to save Sophy from being disturbed, arose, and 
she and her sitter were soon dreised. Sophy looked gay and 
blooming ever; Anne a little more pale, and yet, may 1 say it, 
not less pretty than when on the preceding evening she had called 
forth the admiration of Mr. George Foley; for bright and dazzling 
though the ball attire may he — fairy-like and hrilliant, yet there is 
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a softer charm in the quiet simplicity of the morning costume, at 
least so thought George Foley, as Sophy and Anne entered the 
breakfast room. “ If she was lovely last night,” thought he, “ she 
is still more so now. I like to see a woman in her home-dress— 
her home simplicity. It is a greater test.” 

“ Ilobert Dodson will make such a good husband for Charlotte!” 
thought Mrs. Grey, that morning, as she looked at Anne and 
George Foley, the latter of whom was intently listening to all Anne 
would say, whilst she seemed quite contented to talk to him. 

“ How pleasant it is, thought good, affectionate Mrs. Grey, “ to 
see one’s children so much liked! I’m sure 1 never thought Anne a 
beauty before!” “Mr. Grey,” said she, when they were alone, 
“ what a p leasing young man Mr. George Foley is! I suppose he 
will have a very large fortune on his fathers death. / should 
suppose Mr. Foley is by no means a young man.” 

“As his son has a very large allowance, my dear, we will not 
kill him just yet,” replied Mr. Grey. 


CHAPTER XVH. 

Lord Stoketon arrived just in time for dinner. He was cordially 
greeted by the Cunninghams. William Grey had had a little hint 
from his mother to be very good friends with him, so he asked 
him before dinner, as they stood together oror the lire, if he did 
not think Miss Cunningham very ugly, and having received an 
affirmative shrug in reply, he thought he had done his duty— 
looked triumphantly at his mother, and seated himself in an arm 
chair, wondering what on earth the Cunninghams could ask people 
to their house for! 

During the evening Lord Stoketon was vciyagreeable; at least 
so thought Sophy and Mrs. Grey; so thought Mrs. Cunningham 
and several others. He was ip high spirits and tHked and rattled 
away, and as conversation was general, he had no opportunity to 
devote himself exclusively to Sophy. His time was well employed 
in talking to Mrs. Grey, and to Mrs. Cunningham, taking bets from 
Sir Arthur Vincent, and looking at Sophy every minute that he 
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could be spared from listening to Mrs. Cunningham’s speeches 
(which he did not hear), or attending to Mrs. Grey’s happy, chatty 
talk, of which he only knew the end and the beginning. He'said 
“ beautiful,” to a drawing of Miss Cunningham’s; declared he had 
• never heard any thing so charming as a song from Miss Arabella; 
and actually turned over the leaves of Miss Mary’s music book, as 
she waded through her air ‘con variazioni.’ It was not quite at the 
right moment, it is true, but Sophy saved him from turning over 
in the middle of a difficult passage, lie had stood ten rilinutes 
listening to a new story of Sir Henry Poynton’s; he had wondered 
how James John Cunningham, Esq., could get through all the bu¬ 
siness he had on his hands,—looked seriously aware that a mem¬ 
ber for a county was a great and responsible character; and in 
short jjord Stokelon was very agreeable! 

Still no happy recess, no whist or ecarte party, no lively talkers 
ensured* the quiet, private conversation. The room was a large 
square room—furnished in a large squase style; no one could re¬ 
tire to a quiet unobtrusive sofa or table, and hope to escape obser¬ 
vation. A lamp was stuck in every corner: a table scrupulously 
pushed as near as possible to the wall; a chaise longue before it; 
a round table in the middle of the room, and a piano forte with its 
length against the wall, well lighted and conspicuous^gpLord Stoke¬ 
lon watched Sophy out of the room at night, anti wondered why 
people went to bed so early, for he was still manteuvring for a 
little private conversation; and Sophy went up stairs, thinking she 
need not have been so much alarmed at the idea of his coming 
to Hilton, for {flier all there was nothing so very particular in his 
manner. 

The next day was not more propitious to Lord Stoketon. The 
ladies were all expected to be very desirous of paying their respects 
to two or three neighbours of the Cunninghams, who were rather 
nearer to them than to the Greys. It seemed quite unthought ol 
that any gcntlema&ghould make one of the heavy coach and civi¬ 
lity parly; so the ladies were to be pleased,and anxious to see their 
acquaintance, and quite satislied that nothing was so charming as 
making the agitable to one another all the morning in a carriage. 
The gentlemen of the party were expected to be very desirous of 
the advantage of an excellent day’s shooting, and it could have 
scarcely been believed that any one of the number who was neither 
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old, rheumatic, nor gouty, could fail to think it the only possible 
occupation for the morning. 

So Sophy, with a little frown, put on her pretty bonnet at the 
glass, resigned to the long female drive, to call on people she could 
see any day she pleased, and never cared to see ; and Lord Stoke- 
ton put on his shooting jacket, and, against all etiquette, brought 
his gun into the drawing-room, just to see whether Miss Grey 
looked sorry he was going—to say a few last words, and to keep 
all the party waiting and wondering where he was. 

However, he consoled himself by thinking he would get back in 
time for that delightful hour for conversation, that proverbial mo¬ 
ment for a coze, the dusky, fire-light hour before the dressing bell 
has sounded. 

Lord Stoketon did get back in excellent time; he hurried into the 
drawing-room in the happy anticipation of finding Sophy there, of 
seeing her blush and look surprised and pleased at his early return; 
but alas! Lord Stoketon did not calculate on the at-homeness and 
agreeableness of Mrs. Cunningham’s neighbours; and the slow 
pace of Mr. Cunningham’s horses. When he entered the draw'ing- 
room in eager expectation, nothing met his eye but a forlorn de¬ 
serted looking room! the lire almost extinct—the window open. It 
was quite ev^|ent that the party were not returned. 

A door was heard. Lord Stoketon listened. “ Perhaps they 
are come,” thought he. 

The door opened, and enter, not Miss Grey, not Mrs. Cunning¬ 
ham—but the footman, having recollected at last that (here was, or 
ought to be, a fire. 

“ Are the ladies come back?” asked Lord Stoketon. 

“ No, my Lord.” 

“ Do you think they will be back soon ?” 

“ I don’t know, my Lord, but they’re seldom back till dressing¬ 
time;”—and the footman, relinquishing the hope of making the fire- 
bum without a candle, sticks, and brown papeiydeft the room. 

“ How provoking!” ejaculated Lord Stoketon. “ Hang that old 
woman! Did she think l came here to be sent out shooting all the 
morning, and to talk to her all the evening!” 

If any of you have ever been in love —have walked home from 
shooting at twice your usual pace — have outwitted master of the 
house, dogs, and game-keepers, ail lor one particular object—-have 
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come home and found yourself outwitted—your object lost—then 
you will not think that Lord Stoketon was an ill-tempered man, be¬ 
cause his good-humour failed him when he found a cold deserted 
drawing-room, and no Sophy Grey, on his return from shooting 
.at Hilton. 

The footman’s prediction was verified.—The ladies did not come 
home till dressing-time. Lord Stoketon met them in the hall— 
looked as cross as he could at Mrs. Cunningham—and said to So¬ 
phy,How late you are ! 1 have been back this hour!” 

Sophy ought to have been llattered, and gone into a rage with 
Mrs. ( 'unningham too, but I don’t know whether sl*e did or not. 

Fqually unpropitious was the evening.— Lord Stoketon, poor 
man ! w as actually forced to play at whist. His good-nature was 
so forcibly worked upon that he could not refuse, and, giving a 
despairing look towards Sophy, who was laughing and talking to 
Sir Arthur Vincent w ith provoking happiness, he sat down, ruined 
his partner, and made the fortune of his opponents. 

Anne and George Foley had been more fortunate than Sophy 
and Lord Stoketon. They had, it is true, been separated as irre¬ 
vocably during the day ; but they had sat together at dinner, and 
Anne had begun to think Mr. Foley very agreeable and sensible, 
and to look on it as a matter of course that he should come and talk 
to her whenever there was an opportunity. Next to Edward 
Temple she thought him the pleasantest person of her acquaint¬ 
ance. She hardly kttew , indeed, how to compare the two—for she 
felt so differently towards them. She felt perfectly at her ease with 
George Foley--so much as she might have felt with a brother, or a 
cousin; and she talked to him whenever there was time for it, 
smiledw^ien she found him by bet at dinncr,and never thought that 
he or any one else could draw any inference from her doing so - 
never thought that Mrs. Grey had already calculated the length ol 
time that would elapse before his proposal—speculated whether 
she aud Sophy should be married on the same day—and doubted 
whether it would be better not, as there was an idea ol its being 
unlucky!— Never thought that the Miss Cunninghams said “ what 
a Hi. t M iss Anne Grey is! Mama would never let us behave as 
she does. So quiet, too, with it! as if she did not know what she 
was doing. ’-- Never thought that George Foley himself believed 
she could not be quite unconscious of Ins admiration — never 
thought lie bad owned to himself that he loved her. 
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No, Anne Grey! liow was it possible you should think this P 
How was it possible you should see that his eyes were always upon 
y OU —that the colour sometimes rose when you spoke to him—that 
delight was in his face when you smiled as he drew' near—that he 
was negligent to ail the world but you—that he listened to the 
sound of your voice—that he tried to solve your opinions—to find 
out your sentiments—to tell you his own—to be delighted if they 
concurred with yours—to listen with his eyes fixed on you when 
you sfmg—to look sad w’hen you spoke to any but him ? In short, 
Anne Grey, we all know' you have no acuteness in discovering your 
own powers of attraction! 

So Anne Grey sat, happily self-deceived, that evening with 
George Foley by her side, never dreaming that the Miss Cunning¬ 
hams w’ere watching her—that Mrs. Grey was peeping at her, from 
behind her “ four by honours,” or that any one could be thinking 
about her. 

They had been talking (an appropriate subject) of agreeablene&s. 
“ Do you know' Edward Temple ?” said George Foley. 

Anne assented, but with a little start. 

“ He is, perhaps, one of the most agreeable people one knows,” 
continued George Foley. “ He has promised to come to us at Chat- 
(erton this month. He is often with us,” added he. 

“ Indeed!” said Anne. 

It was just that joyous happy “ indeed” which follows the intel¬ 
ligence of something unexpected, yet pleasant. It made George 
Foley look at her; but he gained nothing by the scrutiny. 

“ I should think they would ask us to meet him sometimes, or lie 
will come to see us,” thought she; and she smiled before she knew 
that George Foley was observing her. She looked up and caught 
his eye. He quickly withdrew it. Anne coloured. He wished 
he could have asked why she had smiled ? 

The next morning ‘ good bys’ were uttered, and Lord Stoketon 
had said to Sophy—“ Miss Grey, you must expect to see me at 
Weston—Mr. and Mrs. Grey have both been so kind as to invite 
me. You will not make me repent my impatience to come 
•added he—“ You w ill not look cold and distant ?” 

There was no time for more to be said ; the good bys were all 
uttered and Sophy must follow her mother, who had lingered as 
long as she possibly could, and one more ‘good hv,’ ami again So¬ 
phy Grey was separated from Lord Stoketon. 
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And now must wc pause here ? In the generality of novels, when 
a hero is separated from a heroine, it calls forth a long train of re¬ 
trospect and reflection. Many new ideas are started—many origi¬ 
nal sentiments expressed—much that is very instructive is drawn 
•from that interesting fact, that the hero has parted from the heroine. 
Much of his former life and character is then exj-osed to our view. 
We find that he has been unfortunate ; that he has formed a last¬ 
ing and heart-harrowing attachment before his admission to school; 
that he is a disappointed man ; that he has a father whom rfo one 
knows whether he is to be heir to or not; that he is handsome, 
clever, agreeable, fastidious, generous, brave, open-hearted, a poet, 
a genius, a saver of the life of unfortunate children who fall into the 
water, an owner of a magnificent Newfoundland dog, a passionate 
admirer.of Byron, a roue, blast- with the world—and, in short, a 
hero. 

All this we learn on the first separation from our heroine, to 
whom we are led to believe he is not indifferent. Much, too, do 
we learn of her ; that she is lovely as she is amiable—sensitive as 
she is lovely, and, like the gentle flower,shrinking and retiring from 
all—but from the eye of our roue of a hero. 

They are separated a second time, and then we find that fondest 
hopes decay—that the life of man is short at the longest—^-that 
every thing in this world is uncertain—that our expectations are 
never realized—that our hopes are always disappointed—and a 
great deal more, which is all so interesting and true, that the reader 
never attempts to doubt or deny it, but sighs, and wipes away a tear, 
and thinks ‘ what a charming book it is!’ 

Lord Stokcton is separated from Sophy (irey ! Must I then 
pause ? This would he se/on ties ret/les, but even a separation 
between a hero and a heroine is too common-place a circumstance 
to call for any pause in my unromantic every-day-life story. I 
cannot moralize on so slight an occasion. 1 must take my heroine 
quietly home, and leave Lord Stoketon to think with rational, cal¬ 
culating soberness, how many weeks will elapse before he sees her 
again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII- 

Charlotte Daventry returned home a short lime before the rest 
of the party. She was ready to receive them, to look, and to say- 
how glad she was to see them again, to make them lecl what an af¬ 
fectionate warm-hearted girl she was, and to give to each the im¬ 
pression that she was peculiarly happy in their own peculiar re ¬ 
turn ;—to make even William say to himself, “ She certainly has 
the finest eyes I ever saw.” 

Charlotte had liked her visit, as she said, “ very well. Oh! 
quite as well as she could like it ! They were very. kind. Dear 
Lady Dowton was so kind ! but still she did not feel happy without 
them. She had wished for them so often ! She had thought ol 
Sophy all the day of (he ball. She had wondered whether Amie*- 
singing had been as much admired as it ought to be !” and then, 
when alone with Sophy, she was ready to hear all about Lord 
Stoketon ; to ajjk with eagerness whether she had met him, and to 
get up and dance round the room when she heard that he had ac¬ 
tually been there. To listen, and laugh, and half cry ; and call her 
her dear, dear Sophy—her dear beautiful Lady Stoketon ! 

Charlotte was ready also to listen to Anne, as they sat alone to¬ 
gether in her room in the twilight hour—that hour of confidence 
and unreserve, which has seen the unfolding of many a tale, tin- 
revealing of many a secret, which, as it came to light, made bright 
and cheerful even the duskiness and dulm-ss of that hour ! She was 
ready to.sympathize with her, to forcstal the expression of those 
feelings of sorrow that mingled with her joy. 

“ Dear Anne,” said she, as she pressed her hand, “ how well 
I can enter into your more serious feelings. Sophy is too Iip.Ii* 
and volatile—too heartless”—she checked herself, “ too light 
hearted to feel seriously - to know those strong regrets, whirl* 
others perhaps might feel, when she is probably about Jo leave 
you;—to leaxe a sister whose love has been perfect, so much 
greater than was called for than could be reciprocated! - that 
<S ’—- s he blushed and < Jiecked herself once more; hut it was but lor 
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a moment, and then again, as if carried on by her feelings, she con¬ 
tinued : “ And yet, dear Anne, there is one reason for joy in the 

prospect of Sophy’s marriage ! one reason which few perhaps will 
feel—none perhaps but 1 alone! you never could! you, I am sure, 
•would not!—but I—forgive me Anne ! 1 know that your forgiveness 
must be asked, though not with most others placed in your situa¬ 
tion would it be necessary to seek forgiveness. But who are like 
you ? No, dearest Anne,” said she, her voice becoming more clear 
and express'tye ; each word dropping out marked, clear, distinct, 
yet low ; “ no, dearest Anne ! none but you would need to be asked 
forgiveness for speaking to them of their own merits ! none but 
you at this moment would not rejoice, selfishly rejoice, that the 
sister for whom she, the superior, the forbearing, the high-minded 
had beeii % neglccled, should be removed ! that that sister should no 
longer remain a blind before her merits ! and that Anne Grey 
should not for ever be forgotten ! that she might at least have a 
chance no longer to be coldly loved, because a gay, thoughtless, 
selfish—yes, the truth will out—a vain, presuming, yet good- 
hearted girl, was her elder sister—was placed in every thing above 
her, and was by her, so unselfishly, so purely loved, that she could 
not see her fault—could not believe that this sister was too highly 
appreciated, while she herself was not appreciated at all! Anne 
Grey 1 know will still be blind. Then must her friends—then 
must those who truly tove her, rejoice, that she will be no longer 
undervalued. Then must l, the poor forlorn and ignorant orphan 
girl! 1 alone—the deperiBent on their bounty!—I alone must 
then rejoice !” 

She stopped, her voice had become faltering and trembling with 
agitation. It had risen as she had spoken the last words. It had 
risen with her feelings—and at length those feelings had over¬ 
powered her utterance—they had overpowered herself. 

She stopped almost abruptly. She seemed half-alarmed at what 
she had said. She looked at Anne, whose surprise and emotion 
had kept her silent. Her eyes, which had sparkled, almost flashed, 
with animation as she spoke, now sunk into quietness—into an ex¬ 
pression of contrition -of almost childish shame and hashfulncss 
as she lookqil at her cousin. The colour came to her face, and she 
sal for a moment silent and ashamed, looking more like the 
frightened t luld who knows it has been naughts, than the grown- 
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up responsible being, who hail just been uttering thoughts and 
emotions in such a voice, and with such an expression as hers. 

Anne could not speak. A tumult of mingled feelings took away 
all power of utterance. But Charlotte Davenlry was silent but for 
an instant ;and when she spoke again, the Charlotte Daventry who 
had just been declaiming as it were with such eloquent enthusiasm 
—that Charlotte Daventry was gone! the simple, youthful, childish 
Charlotte Daventry alone was there. 

She looked up at Anne; half smiled; yet still looked ashamed. 
“Oh! what must you think ofme!” said she, “Oh! what must you 
think of me! 'Indeed I did not know wbat I was saying. Perhaps 
I felt all I said; that you know,” and she sighed—“ one cannot al¬ 
ways help; but—I would not have said—and yet after all I do not 
remember! I don’t know what there was. I don’t kno^v why 1 
should not!—But I see you are angry, dear, dear Anne!” and she 
put her hand on her shoulder, “ I see you are; you look so grave— 
so sorry!” 

“No, indeed,” said Anne, “ 1 have no right to be angry; but I 
was surprised. Indeed, dear Charlotte,” said she after a moment’s 
pause, “ I think we bad better not talk any more on this subject. 1 
do not wish it: but I am not angry.” 

“Thank you,” said Charlotte, quietly, “you are very kind;” and 
she said no more, for she saw that Anne was in earnest in her wish, 
and that she looked grave and distressed. 

For a moment Charlotte turned her head away. The smile—the 
dark peculiar smile was on her lips. *“Does the serpent sting '.’ 
Father! you see, you know it does!” and the smile was brighter for 
a moment, and then her face was once more turned towards her 
cousin, and the smile was gone; the simple, childish girl, half sorry, 
half afraid, alone w as there. 

“Can it be,” thought Anne, as she mused that night over what 
had passed. “Can it be that there are moments when her imagina¬ 
tion is too much excited? When her intellects—but no! Ob no! 
It cannot be! It is too horrible! I cannot understand it. I will 
not try. Sophy perhaps is vain—a little vain,” thought she, as she 
mused again a short time after, “she is perhaps a little selfish 
and perhaps thev do not love me—they do not understand me.” 
•She struggled to repress her feelings, as she half groaned with a 
pang—a new- and bitter sensation she had never known but once 
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before, anti then not in at) i(s bitterness; but once before when 
Charlotte Daventry had so spoken, had hinted “ what perhaps,” 
thought Anne, “should not have been spoken—should not have 
been hinted. But why do I ttVink of it ? Why not remain uncon¬ 
scious and happy” (and never had the word happiness given her 
such a pang as at that moment). “ Why not remain unconscious 
and happy as I used to be? No, she should not—she ought not to 
have spoken thus: and yet,” thought she, checking herself, “ why 
do I blame her? How can I?,, She is so simple, I should almost 
say ignorant. She knows so little what she is doing—the harm— 
the misery she is causing! She is so carried away by her warmth 
of heart—her impulses! or by some childish fancy, 1 dare say she 
forgets it as soon as it is spoken; and why should 1 then remember 
and allo^to weigh upon my mind, that which was uttered alone 
from caprice, or by accident, which the person herself forgets to 
feel as soon as uttered, or which perhaps she never feels. But her 
manner, her voice, her eloquence to-day—what was it ? What 
could it have been ?—Oh! that I had never heard it! Oh ! that it 
would not keep recurring to my mind, and sounding in my ears! 
Oh! that I could forget it! Forget! Oh yes! and why should 1 
not ? Do not they all love me ? Do I not have all the affection 
bestowed to make me happy ? And my dear father! can she say 
that hr does not love me sufficiently: that Henry does not! She 
cannot mean that: no, it is impossible!—And yet perhaps before 
her—perhaps in speaking of me.” She sighed heavily. “ But no, 
I do not tii'mk it!—and Sophy, dear, dear Sophy : she said that she 
could not feel, tliat she was selfish! Do not I know that she does 
feel—that sliq .did ?—Yes, yes!” her eyes brightening with the 
thought, “ yes, yes, Charlotte did not see her; Charlotte did not 
know that Sophy wept with me, that she shed tears because she 
thought of leaving me, of leaving home. Yes, dear Sophy! when 
you took my band and raised it to your lips—when I felt your 
warm kiss upon it—do you think that then I did not know that you 
could fee 1—that you did feel ? Did I not know that you loved me ? and 
when she cried that night, was it not because she thought of leav¬ 
ing us—was not her emotion caused by affection—by right feeling? 
Yes, yes, dearest sister, dearest Sophy, she wrongs you. And yet,” 
thought she, after a moment’s reflection,” how soundly she slept 
—how soon forgotten—and once,”—Anne blushed to remember 
such a thing—yet she did remember it—“once that next morning. 
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she must have forgotten, for how angrily she spoke!” Yes, Char¬ 
lotte Daventry, it is enough! The serpent has stung! Your work is 
begun. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

There had been a small party at Westhorpe 'the Dowton’s), 
during Charlotte Daventry’s stay there, and it had been,/vhat she 
probably might call an agreeable visit. She had liked the Foleys, 
who, as we already know, were there, and had been liked by them, 
for liking, of course, is Ynutual. She had liked Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Foley’s nephew, who was also of the party. 

“ Oh ! yes,” said she to Sophy, “ he is very agreeable indeed ! 
He would be just suited to you. He is very clever, and satirical, 
and tells such droll stories of people.” 

Frank Crawford was eldest son and heir to Lord Clcddon. He 
was, as Charlotte Daventry said, very clever, but he would have 
been more generally thought agreeable, had not his sarcasms, and 
his ill-natured stories of his best friends, given a feeling of alarm 
and insecurity to those who listened to him. He was not an amiable 
character. Vanity, selfishness, and ill-nature were the prevailing 
qualities of his mind. It was vanity which made him-love his cousin, 
Isabella Foley. She was a pretty, accomplished, and pleasing girl. 
.She would have a good fortune, and it had always been thought na¬ 
tural by his father that he should marry her. Frank Crawford did not 
particularly'agree in the propriety of this arrangement; but vanity 
told him that Isabella must wish for the alliance: and though he 
was not in love with her, vanity would not allow him to believe 
that she could love any but him, or that any should dare to seek to 
marry her without his permission. 

Isabella Foley, a quiet, amiable girl, did love Frank Crawford ; 
but it was as a cousin. She never thought of him in the light of a 
lover. Frank Crawford was not sufficiently attached to his cousin 
to perceive the nature of her feelings towards him, and he was 
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nalislied so long as she preferred no other; but he would have 
hated the man whom she could love better than himself. 

This, then, is Frank Crawford, whom Charlotte Daventry, good^ 
.->i mpte girl, thought so agreeable—to whom she talked a great deal 
at Westhorpe, and who talked a great deal to her. 

Mrs. and Miss Dashwoods were also there, and one or two 
others. But the Foleys were the subjects of Charlotte's eulogiums. 
She loved them all. Mrs. Foley had been so good-natured, and 
called her ‘ dear Charlotte,* and had had the tears in her eyes— 
had actually cried for her, when she said how unhappy she fell 
the morning they all went to Hilton, and left her. Mr. Foley was 
so handsome, so polite, so clever, so agreeable!—but as to Isabella! 
— “ she lets me call her Isabella, do you know, already—as to her! 
no word} can express how very charming and delightful she is! 
She is almost—and indeed I often thought of it when 1 was there 
—she is almost like you, Sophy—and Anne.” 

Anne almost started as this was said so • tiaire/i) and innocently. 
She thought of the words that had fallen from her lips on the pre¬ 
ceding day. “ Yes,” thought she, “ she is thoughtless, and chang¬ 
ing in feeling, and swayed by the childish impulse of the moment.” 

The Foleys had all liked Charlotte Daventry. Mr. Foley had 
been Haltered by her evident admiration, for she \yas a handsome 
girl: hut Mrs. and Miss Foley had been actuated by a better motive. 
Mrs. Foley knew that she was an orphan, and felt she must be 
unhappy, because all orphans were; and that she must be amiable, 
because all people in affliction were, and especially orphans. So 
she loved her, anil her eyes were often filled with tears for her, and 
she told Isabella to make a friend of her. 

Isabella was very ready to follow' her mother’s advice. She 
pitied Charlotte Daventry, for who would not pity the child who 
has lost the care and affection which none but a parent can give? 
Moreover, every now and then, in the midst of her gaiety—there 
was a touch of sadness—a trace of deep emotion—a tone—a look, 
that went to the heart;—that bespoke that simple, childish, as her 
manner was, she felt, and felt deeply. 

Isabella sought her friendship, and thought herself more than 
rewarded by^the warmth, the gratitude, and the emotion with which 
it was received. She fyund with surprise that Charlotte Daventry 
had known the w ant of a friend. She found with surprise that her 
cousins, too gay and happy themselves, had failed in this office-- 
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that they were not the thoughtful, kind, and pitying friends, whom 
Charlotte had hoped to lind in cousins of her own age and sex. 

Charlotte Daventry did not complain—she seemed afraid of utter¬ 
ing a word that would give any one the impression of their want 
of consideration and affectionate care for her. She seemed grieved 
if she let fall any thing that could be construed into such an idea; 
but it was very easy, in spite of her caution, with an artless, unre¬ 
served character such as hers, to discover the truth. 

It grieved Isabella Foley to think it was so. She had expected 
to find pleasant companions, and . desirable friends in the Miss 
Greys. Shc*had liked what she hdd seen of them, especially what 
she had seen of Anne. She could more easily believe that Sophy 
might be heartless—too gay, and devoted to society, to feel or 
think for others: but of Anne it was less easy to believe such a 
thing—to believe that she was not good-tempered, that she was 
envious and jealous. Yet it was impossible not to see that this 
was the case, from those little things which dropped from Char¬ 
lotte, and for which she immediately checked herself, as though 
aware that what she had said might be interpreted by Miss Foley 
to her cousin’s disadvantage. 

For example—Miss Foley remembered perfectly that both Sophy 
and Anne had said that Charlotte could not play well, and that she 
disliked music. She perfectly remembered on one occasion, that 
Anne had prevented her being asked to play, and she had thought 
at the time her motive was kind; for Charlotte had sat almost 
within hearing, blushing, and looking distressed, and she had then 
supposed she was alarmed at the idea of being made to perform; 
but she could now guess that her embarrassment arose from a 
different feeling, for it appeared that Charlotte not only loved music, 
but could play beautifully. 

Once or twice when Miss Foley and her cousin were alone in 
the room with her at Westhorpe, she had sat down to the instru¬ 
ment, and played with so much expression, brilliancy, and taste, 
that both Isabella and Frank Crawford were surprized and enrap¬ 
tured. 

Charlotte had often exclaimed, after she had, been playing, 
“ How I love music! How 1 love playing—when I am not afraid 
of being heard,” she added with a sigh. “ I^p you mind my playing. 
Miss Foley?” 

Indeed, I am delighted with it,” said Isabella. 
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“ Oh! but then 1 had better stop perhaps,” looking alarmed and 
distressed, “ unless yctfe will promise not to mention it. Will you 
promise Pot to mention it at Weston?” she said very eagerly. 

“ Certainly, if it is your wish,” said Miss Foley. 

. “ Oh! thank you, thank you,” with delight, and then seeming to 

recollect herself, she added, “ You know I have no particular reason 
—1 do not know that they would mind”—and getting confused, 

“ You know there is no reason to be jealous—that is—-getting 
more and mpre confused, “ l^pnly think, you know, that it is better 
you should not praise my playilg£ before them- they are so good- 
natured—so very kind—” 

Isabella saw her confusion—her amiable desire to conceal the 
truth—to unsay or soften it when it had dropped unintentionally. 
She understood perfectly what Charlotte had tried she should not. 
She saw,that at Weston she was not nl lowed to play well; and she 
determined to do as Charlotte wished, for peace at home was 
better than the reputation for accomplishments abroad. 

“Go on, dear Miss Daventry,” said she. “You need not be 
afraid either of Frank or me. We will be very discreet.” 

“ How very kind you are,” said Charlotte, as though she felt it 
from her heart, and the tear that glistened in her eye showed that 
she did. ' • 

Isabella was touched, and with all her gentleness she was in¬ 
dignant—“ How one may be deceived!" thought she, “ so simple 
and quie in appearance!” 

Of the excellent Mr. Grey, also, there was much to tip learnt. 
Charlotte Daventry spoke of her gratitude to him—of his goodness 
in allowing her to live in his family, and seemed to think it so asto¬ 
nishing an act of kindness : yet Isabella saw that the astonishment 
arose, not from his kindness being so great, but from there being 
any kindness from hint. She saw that she wished to feci all the 
gratitude she expressed, and to make others think it due, but she 
perceived that she could not. 

In short, from the various things which fell from her in (he un¬ 
guardedness and simplicity of her nature, Isabella found that there 
was hut little cause for gratitude. She learnt that Mr. Grey had 
actually refused to lake the guardianship—had refused the dying 
father’s last request, 4ill a larger sum of money had been named 
—till it had been written down and witnessed. She heard also 
of his indifference—his want of* affection and attention to Charlotte; 
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his hurrying her away from her home—her father’s resting-place 
—because he wanted to attend the sale of sdttie cattle at Weston! 
AH this had been gathered from what Charlotte had atibidentaily 
disclosed. It was distressing to think of so much worldliness, yet 
she had before heard the Greys slightly taxed with that failing. 

William was the only one of the family of whom she heard only 
praise. He who professed so little—who at times was almost too 
blunt in his manner—of him Charlotte spoke with the warmest 
gratitude. *It seemed as though herj^beart, longing to have some¬ 
thing to love and to be grateful tuuJhaving hoped and been disap¬ 
pointed, relieved itself in showering all its a flection and gratitude 
where alone it was possible to bestow it. 

Isabella Foley’s heart fluttered as she heard Charlotte Daven- 
try’s expressions of grateful fondness to W T illiam, and sh« thought 
her still more amiable, and more to be pitied and loved. Isabella 
Foley was gifted with a warm heart—a little romance—a little of 
the softness and tenderness of her mother’s character. William 
Grey had already touched that heart, and had aw akened a sentiment 
in her romantic and tender imagination. 

Young ladies should certainly never surrender their affections, 
never be in love till the time when the good, honest, wealthy suitor, 
has made the offer of his house, hand, and heart!—when ‘papas’ 
have said “ yes and ‘mamas’ agreed :—wdien the settlements are 
drawn up—the wedding-ring procured—the wedding-cake pre¬ 
pared and the favours ready made. Then—sensible, discreet, pru¬ 
dent young Iddy, at that moment surrender your heart—then try to 
fall in \1we —and in the attempt find out whether you do or do not 
like the man who, in a short time, you will swear to love, .honour, 
and obey. Then too, you—good, honest, w ealthy suitor, look to 
find the devoted, affectionate, confiding wife—Yes, look; and if, 
perchance, in her, the dread, the fear, the knowledge of other men’s 
deceit, has made youlinl to find all this, then do not blame her, the 
prudent, rational young lady, now your wife; but if you will blame 
any, blame alone those of your own sex who have taught her these 
cold lessons of wisdom! 

Isabella Foley certainly shcHld not have fallen in love, and ydt, 
poor foolish girl, so very nearly had she done so, that she loved to 
hear the praises of William Grey, and pitied Charlotte Daventry 
ten times as much, because she praised, and was grateful to him. 
Perhaps Charlotte Daventry perceived that, as his name was men- 
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tioned, Isabella became more intent, and listened more eagerly. 
Perhaps, too, she penqfeived, that when Isabella had blushed at the 
name of'William Grey, Frank Crawford had looked proud and in¬ 
dignant, and said an angry word to lift cousin. Perhaps she did 
•perceive this; but it matters not to know. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ So, then, at last, Maria Pemberton is to he married to Frederic 
Merton!.'Said Lady Dowton, one morning during Charlotte Da- 
\entry’s gtay at Westhorpe. “Poor thing! Miss Barker says it is 
supposed it will take place in about two months' time. No one 
knows why they wait so I&frg; I suppose; my dear,” said she, ad¬ 
dressing herself to Charlotte Daventry, “ the marriage of another 
young friend of mine will soon take place. Mr. Barton’s and his 
friend Lord Stoketon’s marriage will probably not be far distant ? 
Yes, my dear girl! You need not look so unconscious, for we all 
know that Lord Stokelon is violently in love with our dear Sophy ! 
Do not attempt to deny it.” * 

“Ah! but. Lady Dowton,” said ‘Charlotte, looking very innocent 
and childish, “ that cannot be true, for I heard Sophy laughing at 
him the other da^y. She said—oh yes! how she did laugh^t him! 
she was so droll!” and Charlotte laughed at the recollectio^P “To 
be sure i^is true about his being in love with her. Oh yes ! I re¬ 
member that!” and she laughed again as if with an irrepressible 
merriment at the idea of the ludicrous picture Sophy had drawn of 
him. 

“My charming girl,” said Lady Dowton, quite excited, “do tell 
us all about it ? Here are only the Miss I>ashw r oods and Mr. Craw r - 
ford, so you need not mind.” 

“Oh! dear, I have nothing to tell!” said Charlotte'. “ But she 
said he was such a blundering, good-humoured, simpleton, so very 
dull, and so confident that she must like him! She had such fun 
humouring him ! I do quite long to sec him !” 

“My dear girl!” said Lady Dowton, “ let me see,” thought she, 
sinking hack,—“so she laughed at him, did she?” to Charlotte. 

s * 
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“Oli yes,” said Charlotte. 

“ Let me see—there will be time to write before dinner—to save 
the post—I can contradict that report then. He, it Sfpnis, is in 
love, and ridiculed by her.# Very shameful, and i had just said it 
was to be.” 

“But then,” continued Charlotte, “1 remember once 1 said to 
her that I hoped she would never marry Lord Stoketon (because 
you know people had talked about it;, and she was so amusing! 
pretended ^ cut me short—said she cjjd not see why I should hope 
that—for though Lord Stoketon was a goose, he was rich, and 
would be a vcyy good match. \ViS it not droll of her!'” said she 
to Miss Daslnvood. 

Miss Daslnvood did think it droll, not of Sophy Grey to hold such 
an opinion, but that Charlotte Daventry should not be aware that 
she was repeating what her cousin could not easily forgive her lor 
having said. “A new hint,” thought Lady Dowton. “Sophy tells 
me,” said Charlotte, “that that Mr. Batton you were speaking of 
was forced into marrying Miss Pemberton; that they were so 
anxious, that 1 believe she quite asked him, and he is very good 
natured,so he did not mind. What an oddf-way that is of making a 
person marry one, is not it 1’” said she, thoughtfully, yet innocently. 
Frank Crawford smiled and looked at her; aud it seemed that 
Charlotte returned the smile.* “ Sophy says,” continued she, 
“that Mrs. Pemberton’s temper is so bad! Oh! it is so shocking! 
and that is tjhe reason that her daughter is so anxious to marry, and 
though I thought it was strange, Sophy assured me that Miss Pem- 
•J*ertotively does not at all like Mr. Barton ?” 

^“Indeed! my dear Charlotte, how entertaining you are!” I^ady 
Doyyton got out her writing paper. She could resist no longer. 
She must put it all down for the edification of her dear friend, 
whilst it was fresh on her mind—hut to write in company was diffi¬ 
cult, and, retiring with her fitter to her room, she there wrote all 
the scandal she could to wile away the ennui of her dearest friend's 
long day. 

Miss Dashwoods thought it time to retire with their work, ami 
thus were Frank Craw ford slid Charlotte Daventry left alone. 

“Excellent, Miss Daventry, you have done it well l L$dy Dowton 
is a happily deceived woman!” 

“Yes," said Charlotte, laughing. “I saw you smile; I was so 
near laughing too. it would have spoilt it all; it was very amusing 
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to give her own story back again—all that Sophy had told me was 
Lady Dowlon’s absurd scandal. It will all be written in that letter 
to her deif.friend as Sophy’s own—the intimate friend of the par¬ 
ties! undoubted authority I and how they will laugh at poor Lady 
•Dowton! About Lord Stoketon too—I did exaggerate a little— 
but you know that will soon be set right; so it don’t matter if the 
Dashwoods did take it for truth. It is so pleasant to have some 
one to enter into the fun of such a thing : but Mr. Crawford, do not 
expose me .to your cousin.believe I am an odd person, am 1 
not?” said she, throwing up,tor dark sparkliug eyes at him, with 
an expression that lmd never ywbeen seen at Weston. 

“ Yes,” said Frank Crawford, “ you are very odd, and it is for 
that I like you. Yours is not an ordinary character,” and Crawford 
looked at her with admiration : Charlotte turned away, blushed, and 
then, sifting down to the piano-forte, sung a lively French song, 
with such grace, such naivete, such fascinating coqueterie, that 
Frank Crawford could n^fresist the chafm. 

“What a finished coquette,” thought he; and he was going to 
speak to her—but she was again the demure, uninteresting Char¬ 
lotte Daventry—she ceased to play—-rose from her seat, and 
walked out of the room. 

We have all of us beard a good deal of circulating libraries—of 
the circulation of books—the circulation of opinions, and the circu¬ 
lation of knowledge. Doctors talk of irregular circulation, and of 
sluggish circulation—monied men talk of the circulating;medium— 
statesmen talk ,of the circulation of sedition,—but more wpnderlul 
than all is the circulation of scandal! Its surprising veltreuy— 
addition* it gains in its cause—the variety of channels through 
j which it passes—the impossibility of impeding its progress surpas¬ 
ses belief! No one has told a .scandalous tale—no one ever repeats 
an ill-natured story—every one mak|s a point of avoiding all gos¬ 
sip—yet, once afloat, it spreads—it circulate*—nothing can conceal 
it, till all that many thousand-eared monster, the world, have heard 
and known, and wondered, and been satisfied; and the# it falls into 
a lethargy and dies a natural death. We talk of steam-carriages 
and rail-ways—-and will no one wonder at the power—the velocity 
of gossip'll Will no one write the natural history of gossip? 

We must now return to Weston. “ My dear Atine,” said Mrs. 
(irey, at the bottom of the stairs, in a very happy tone, “ here is a 
letter just come; otto for me, and one for you, which 1 have opened. 
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Make haste and come down to answer it. It is from that charming 
woman Lady Hadley, asking you to go ther4|§uite alone—to-mor¬ 
row, or any day, and to stay as long as you can.” 

“ How very kind,” said Anne,quietly as she descended the stairs. 
“ Do you and papa wish me to go?” 

“ Wish you to go! certainly my dear; to-morrow by all means. 
But you know, my dear,” added Mrs. Drey, considerately, as if 
accounting for Anne’s calmness; “ you will be back in time for the 
Folevff; we will take care of that.” 

“ Oh ! thank you,mama, f was noCafraid of that,” said Anne; and 
she was so quiet that Mrs. Grey vwre obliged, tb believe her. “ It 
it was any where but Hadley,” thought Arne, “ I should be very 
sorry to go from home. But Lady Hadley is so kind, and I love 
her so much;” and she smiled, sufficiently to please Mrs. .Grey, as 
she sat down to answer the note. 

On the morrow Anne went to Hadley : &>phy felt a little envious; 
“ l dare say it will be very pleasant,” sfte; “ 1 wish she had 
asked me too. I dare say,” after a little pause, “ that Mr. Temple 
will be there!” 

“ Do you think so?” said Anne, in a verf-animated tone. 

Mrs. Grey was in the room, and she wondered she had not 
before remembered the barouche-box. 

“ He might do as well as George Foley, only Chatlcrloii is so 
near,” thought Mrs. Grey; “ and he is not a marrying man! iSo, 
thought sh^ “ she must come back for Ghatlerton, even if they arc 
very amyous to keep her, and she can go again perhaps.” 


CHAPTER XXL 

Avne arrived at Hadley about ten minutes before the dressing- 
bell had rung. The door was opened for her, and as she walked 
across the large echoing hall,through the large drawing-room, and 
saw' the tall footman stand with the doof lield open for her at l^ady 
Hadley’s morning-room,she felt that even Hadley was a very formi¬ 
dable place, and that Lady Hadley was a very tremendous person : 
she thought, perhaps, with a sigh, of her snug room at home, and 
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then walked in. Sophy’s predictions were verified; Mr. Temple 
was at Hadley, and 4Jpne in the room as Anne entered. 

1 do nfi# know whether Anne looked pleased or not through her 
blush : I only knot# that she did blush. She was not sure whether 
•to shake hands, and when Edward Temple held out his, it was held 
a little time in vain; however, at last, the hands were shaken, and 
Edward Temple looked animated, and certainly fas Sir Henry Poyn- 
ton would have said) ‘ in a very good-humour.’ Anne thought 
that there .was something $|ry delightful in his expression of 
countenance, and probably Jbar eyes sparkled and her colour 
brightened, for Edward Ten^m; thought she was “certainly very 
pretty. 

“ I am glad to see you here again. Miss Grey,”'said he. He saw 
that Arme was shy. * “ 1 am delighted to see you here. You know,” 
>aid he, “ that 1 must, for the present, take the character of Lady 
Hadley. You must endeavour to fancy, for five minutes at least, 
that you are sitting by iJlf^ Hadley—lhal she is saying all the civil 
things on your arrival at her house, and you must say all the proper 
things in return. You have not vet told me that you are delighted 
to find yourself here aghin—that you were afraid you should be too 
late-—that Mrs. Grey desires- 4 —what is it? remembrances? love? 
no, regards is the best word—desires her kind regards, and tells me 
to thank you for taking me aw r ay from her. There, Miss Grey! 
Is not that exactly what you will have to say to Lady Hadley when 
she appears? Suppose we rehearse, and then you yt#l be quite 
perfect? Here am l to personify Lady Hadley! Ah ! hut Jure she 
is herself! Just five minutes too soon. Lady-Hadley, MilpRrej^* 
said he, njakiug a bow as Lady Hadley entered. “ Here have Miss 
Grey and I, for the last half hour, been rehearsing all she is (O'say 
to you on your entrance.” 

“ What nonsense he talks, Miss Grey, does not he?” said Lady 
Hadley ; and then she far exceeded Mr. Temple’s ideas of the cor¬ 
diality of greeting, for she gave her a kiss, and said, with all that 
warmth of affection and manner that Anne felt was st^ charming, 
how happy she was to have her at Hadley once more. 

“ There, Lady Hadley!” said Edward Temple, “ you dared to 
say what nonsense 1 talked l*and now. Miss Grey can tell you that 
the words I used were exactly the same as your own.” 

As Gidy Hadley took Anne up to her room, Anne felt that she 
was the very dearest woman in the world, and that the visit to 
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Hadley would be very delighful. Perhaps her thoughts extended 
a little farther, but we have no right to tell {fees. Her eyes, it is 
true, were rather more bright, and the delicate dofeMK* on her 
checks a little more decided than usual; and whfen she was dressed 
for dinner, and had given herself the last, lingering, ‘is all right’ 
look in the glass ; she might have said, with perfect truth, that she 
never saw a more lovely face, a form so light, and so charming a 
mixture of grftce and simplicity. 

But r Anne (Urey said and thought igane of this : she only thought 
as she gave her last look in the glam, as her maid held her gloves 
for her, and gave an approving glamee at her handy-works, “ sup¬ 
pose 1 should be too late for dinner! 1 wish 1 was safely in the 
room, or that I had Sophy or mama to go down with me 1” and 
her colour heightened as she walked down' stairs and passed 
through the hall. 

Her hand was on the drawing-room door—she heard the sound 
of many voices within, and waited one flUlhent to lake breath, till, 
convinced that courage would not come if she waited an hour, she 
opened the door. Edward Temple looked up one moment as she 
entered, and the next was busily talking agdfa to a pretty, as Anne 
thought (very beautiful girl), seeming perfectly unconscious of the 
presence of the quiet Anne Grey, ■whom he had flattered before 
dinner; and very conscious of the presence, agreeableness, and 
beauty of the young lady to whom he was talking with such ani¬ 
mation. 

Ladv Hadley was in the room, and to Anne’s deiight, she saw 



the constant visitor, dear old Miss Trevor! by her 


she was warmly welcomed, and Lady Hadley instantly mede room 
for her on the sofa, and introduced her to Lady Denham, Who sat 


next her. 


Lord and Lady Denham ami their daughter (the young lady to 
whom Edward Temple wasaevoting himself as'Anne entered). 
Miss Trevor, Mr. Oswald, a hunting friend of Lord Hadley’s, Mr. 
and Mrs. former, and a Mr. Hutchinson formed the party at 
Hadley; not to take into account Jthe dinner visitors who came and 
went and were forgotten! 

Lord and Lady Denham were peopUr of fashion, if d may use 
that term : ‘ They were very fine,’ as Mrs. Dodson would have 
said : ‘ They were very worldly,’ as the melancholy half starving 
country curate would have said : ‘ They were very entertaining and 
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charming,’ as the world would have s^id of them. Miss Denham, 
their daughter, was^pst as exclusive (if that is not an obsolete 
word) as^ere her father and mother: very pretty, very brilliant, 
very accomplished, a little ill-natured, and, as she thought, very 
•clever; perhaps the world would have said, very clever too ; for to 
sum up all, she was very much the fashion! 

The rest of the party were ordinary kind of people, whom one 
meets every day, and never cares whether one meets again or not. 
Mr. Dormer.prosy, Mrs. Dorig^r blue, Mr. Oswald a thorough fox- 
hunter, Mr. Hutchinson a qui efaftg ood sort of young man, who had 
just left college, and tried to b^mvil and attentive to'the ladies, still 
looking like a boy, and evidently g*'n!> by the feeling that he did so. 
Hut he was heir to a title and fortune; so he put forth his small pre- 
tensionsNU a^small voice, and was tolerated by young ladies when 
no one pj’eferqblc was present. He was -allowed to engross a little 
of Miss Denham’s atten tion at odd moments, but was never per¬ 
ceived by her when MrrflSniplc was willing to speak, or even sit¬ 
ting within talking distance of her. Such was the party at Hadley. 

Anne felt shy, and was very near thinking that even an evening 
at Hadley could be dislgreeable, as she saw Edward Temple de¬ 
voting himself to the amusement of Miss Denham, talking, laughing 
with her, and listening to her exclusive talking, persuading her to 
sing, and attending to her song. As this continued during the 
whole of the first part of the evening, and she never saw him once 
approaching herself, she actually began to tkink that even Hadley 
could he disagrpeable. aa . 

She saw that she had expected too much, aqd, l belicwPtaid to 
herself something very moral, and sensible, though perhaps not 
very original, about brightest hopes decaying, and the fairest ex¬ 
pectations being soonest disappointed ; but she was a good quiet 
girl, and sat so very composedly attending to Miss Trevor, that no 
one would have supposed, who lookeu at her placid face, that she 
was not as happy and contented as she appeared. 

She had just given up all idea that Mr. Temple wquld speak to 
her that evening, when she found, that he had left Miss Denham to 
he amused by Mr. Hutchinson, as well as she could, and had placed 
himself netir the table at itftiicb she was sitting. 

She was intent on a new sort of knitting just taught her Ivy Miss 
Ti •evor, and became doubly intent as he drew near. Hut he would 
not allosv the knitting to go on uninterrupted. 
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“ You arc very industrio^," said lie in a quiet voice; and as 
Anne raised her head she probably looked pflfltsed, that, at last, he 
had spoken to her. 

“ Y es,” said she. ‘ (, f am learning a new kind of work,” and she 
blushed as she thought “ what a foolish thing to have said ! How 
silly to tell him that 1 am learning a new kind of w'ork!” 

“ Miss Trevor has taught you then, I am sure,” said he in a 
lower voice,Jfor Miss Trevor was near. 

“ Yes,” said Anne smiling. Hi 

“ I dare say it is very pretty, or .very useful then,” continued he. 
“ All ladies 1 work is, of course, p™ty or useful. One is always 
assured that it is useful, though it is^pra^times diflicult to believe 
it. I hope. Miss Grey,” said he after a pause, “ that you w ill sing 
this evening P” and he looked at her for $n answer. „ 

“ I don’t know,” said Anne, and she f^Jt? 1 embarrassed, for she 
saw that Mr. Temple was still looking at law. It was very strange, 
but she felt so much less tit ease with than she had formerly 
done.. 

“ I hope you will sin$,” continued he, heedless of the confusion 
he was making in the knitting. “ I have oftin thought of that song 
—that one beautiful song! and perhaps,” said he, lowering his 
voice, and looking at her, “ I have often thought of the person 
who sung it.” He stopped. Anne almost started with surprise 
and delight. Was this really said toiler—was it really meant? or 
rather, did it mean any thing? and a moment’s reflection suggested 
that hq^yeant to ridicule her. The thought aroused a little indig¬ 
nation j^phich gave, her courage to look up and attempt an an¬ 
swer; she had begun to say, “ I am afraid you are laughing at my 
song,” when she was checked by observing fffdward Temjfle with 
his eyes still lixed on her lace with an expression of earnestness. 

She stopped—blushed deeuly—said something about being very 
glad to sing, and turned to Miss Trevor to ask her how her knit¬ 
ting should go on- 

Edward ^emple remained a few minutes by her side—withdrew 
his eyes—took up a book, and lopked at it, to allow Anne time to 
recover the alarm which he saw he had excited, but it could not be 
overcome—the knitting was not so soo$4o be at an end f so he put 
down the hook, got up, and walked away to join Lady Denham in 
cheating Lord Hadley at double Patience, to attract Miss Denham 
to watch ‘ mama’s’ Patience, and to be laughing and making others 
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laugh as if the merriest thing in the world were a game at Pa¬ 
tience ; and Anne lirijjfhed her work. 

Hut whijjftt the knitting went on, and in spite of M. Oswald’s ani¬ 
mated description of ‘ a find,’ and an ‘ in atHhc death,’ she thought 
.and wondered, and wondered and thought; “ was it really true ? 
was it a dream that he had said it ?” she'askcd herself,over and over 
again; but he really had said it; she could not misunderstand. It 
was spoken, though in so low a voice (and Anne thought there 
never was oqe so agreeable ),|g 2 l so distinct and clear tfSiat slid 1 could 
not have been mistaken as tcLlhe wtfhls. No, he certainly had 
used those words; but then hcWight have been in jost; perhaps he 
had, but then his look ! n^ Anne did not think he could have been, 
and she would be happy—sne would be delighted. She was, 
in fact, ,yi a Hotter of surprise and joy; yet she scarce knew 
why, as she Again saw tVJr. Temple talking and laughing with Miss 
Denham. *P| 

They were seated tog^Hp* on a sofa, rather apart from the players 
at Patience : Miss Denham had just finished an Italian song which 
he had admired. “ I wonder whether he #ays the sam^Hhiug to 
her?” thought Anne;||knd she sighed a very little. 


CHAPTER Wlf. 

T»ii- next day was f^reeabiy spent at Hadley. The Denhams dis* 
covered that Anne, though a country girl,—a person whom no one 
knew, was still a great favourite withXady Hadlcv. She was ‘i/i.s- 
linym'-e' and pretty—there was something naive and interesting 
about her,‘and Edward Temple talked tp her. „ 

In short, she was just the kind of girl to take up—to cave about. 
So Miss Denham asked her to practise duets with her: Lady 
Denham found out a likeness for her to Lady something somebody ; 
made room for her on titf^sofa, and talked to her in her most 
agreeable manner for ten minutes at a time; admired her singing 
and her gown; told Lady Hadley within her hearing that she never 
saw such beautiful hair! such eyes! such a skin!— asked Anne il 
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she did not draw as well as she played, and was ijuilo sure she 
did. 

Anne found Miss Denham agreeable and lively, and really en¬ 
joyed playing duels witfi her, for she played well, (hough she was 
perhaps more indebted to art than (o nature for her musical pow¬ 
ers. She had learnt a good style, and that supplied the place of 
natural feeling and expression. There was uo charm in her per¬ 
formance, hut it was brilliant and showy -, she kept her time , and 
the duets went on very pleasantly. 

Then Anne was made tossing, Lady Denham and Miss Den¬ 
ham were in raptures ; Edward Temple came into the room at the 
moment. He seated himself very q^tlj^inan arm-chair—took up 
a book ; and whether he read or listened, or did both, Anne could 
not say ; but he did not speak. e 

W hen her song was over, Miss Denhatja asked him to fome and 
sing : she said that she remembered a song of his that she liked so 
much ! It had haunted lifer ever since. 

“ 1 have had it in my head,” said she, “ and vet not in enough ; 
and I cah not get it oat or in. Do you know that feeling. Miss 
<»rey; > You must come and sing if Mr. Teflfeple, in pity to my head. 

I shall certainly die of a tune if you do not. Did you ever hear ol 
the poor woman who went into u low nervous fever about a conn 
try dance i* No, never! How strange ! Morning and night the 
counlrv-dance was hopping, and skipping, and buzzing in her head. 
To- a certain point it always went, over and over again ; the .same 
counlcjtejdancc ! But when it came to a certain difficult passage it 
alwaysHopped. Nothing could make it go on , lingering—counting 
—nothing would do. That was the melancholy part of it,! the doc¬ 
tors tried in vain: if they could only have goPovcr that difficult pas 
sage, all would have been well ! and she would have been cure 1 ! 
But the doctors could not linage it—the difficult passage was not 
to he overcome, and into a low nervous fever she went. Door 
soul! 1 believe she is dc^d now! A sad story, Mtssflrey,” said 
she, joiniqg in Anne’s laugh, “ hut if is all for the sake of arousing 
Mr. Temple’s pity. Who knows hut that I may go into a nervous 
fever about his song ?” 

“ l shall he very sorry!” said Mr. Ttblple; in a melar.clioty voice, 
and nnL storing; “hut like the oh! woman’s head with the country 
dance, f can’t get over it! My song add her dillinilt passage an 
never In be heard. I deeply regret 
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“ JVo, no, Mr. Temple,” said Miss Denham, interrupting him— 

“ don’t talk of regret ; yon are very disobliging ; is n# he, Miss 

( t 

"'°y i • 

“ I suppose 1 ought to say so,” said Anne, “though I am rather 
.inelincd to fake Mr. Temple’s part, as I should like so much to 
follow his example, and never sing but when I like. The example 
is so good a one,” said she, laughing, “ that 1 think l shall follow it.” 

“ It will be sufficient punishment for my indolence, if you do,” 
said fid ward Temple. “ Pray do not pul you y plan in clfect,” 
continued he, getting up. “ Miss Dcrifham, 1 am ready to sing a 
whole music-hook full if you lfR;” and he began to sing, looking 
at Anne as he did so ; (h|in seeming tired of it, he left the instro - 
ment, and walked away to tMc%thcr end of the room, leaving Miss 
Denhan^a little mortified, and a little cross. 

However if was all lost upon him, for he was soon too eager in a 
political (lisrussion wiw Lord Denham to bestow' any more atten¬ 
tion on either her or AtriUk 

“Mi. Temple is very agreeable when he likes,” said she, to 
Anne. 

“ Yes, veryf’ w’as tjatc reply, and Anne turned away her head .as 
she spoke. 

Nothing remarkable oecur^d that evening or the next morning 
Who has not known the monotony of a country-house ? Who has 
not known that the more comfortable, the more happy, it may be, 
the fewer events there will he to relate ? 

But alas I—who has not known it dulness ? Who , has not 
know n the long morning—the expectation of hearing oiflfVelock 
strike, and linding it only twelve ? Who has not known the sight 
of the interminable piece of work, regularly brought down by 
the lady of the house, the paucity of ideas conveyed with the work 
-—the question “ what shall we do to-day ? do you like a drive ? 

I am afraid it is rather cold !” whicllfiiows you that the hope sug¬ 
gested by the offer is not to be realized—that you are expected not 
to wish to drive. “ You will prefer wMking, I dare sa^: I should 
like to show you my i>oq^try-house.” 

It was unluckily a cold., dull day. There has been a copious fall 
of rain: tl^c leafless treea^fe dripping—pools of water are stand¬ 
ing in the walks, and you must think with delight of the sight of 
dripping bantams and dirty poultry houses. Hut you are saved: 
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the yawning soberness of your morning talk is likely to have no 
end, for lb! another shower. 

“ Ah, it rains, I see—we shall not stir to-Jay. l'her$08 nothing 
so comfortable as sitting in doors at one’s work all the morning.” 

Mow does the iuterminableness of that all morninff strike on 
your fancy! You are very cold : you look at the lire-place : com- 
lort tlicre, at least, you think : but the fire is scarcely blazing. The 
lady of the Jiouse sees you cast a longing look towards the grate ; 
she obligingly hopes you are not too warm. 

“ I don’t think we have too muckjire, have we ? It was so hot 
this morning, 4 ordered them not ro make such large fires and 
you resign yourself to the knbwledg<yth^ the care all day will be to 
keep the room at freezing point. Oh t* 1 who has not l&own all this 
and many more of the charms of a long day in a country house! 

Anne Grey felt none of these annoyan<k&^ Hadley was prover¬ 
bially pleasant. There was always plentyaro do—to think of—to 
talk of, and to see:—the day was al^tfVs too. short—the clock 
.'struck one when twelve was expected. 

One so ofteu hears that such and such a house j*‘so pleasant,’ 
and such and such another ‘so dull.’ From #hat doe*this proceed ? 
Can no one tell? The same people are met with at both the dull 
and the pleasant .house:—the owners may not be peculiarly agree¬ 
able:—the house may not be particularly good, or pretty, or wcll- 
iurnished no peculiar beauty put of doors, no peculiar beauty 
w ithin. In short, no one knows why it is; yet such and such houses 
always a£ e pleasant, and this was the case with Hadley, and it cer¬ 
tainly vrab not the house or the place, the visitors, or even the 
owner that made it so. Lord Hadley, though an excellent plan, was 
not particularly entertaining; and though, it if true, that Lady Had¬ 
ley was a charming woman, yet how many charming women there 
are who have dull houses! - 

rheie must, we suppose, Mist a peculiar art for parlies at home. 
We wish that those few wi^o possess it, who have studied (if they 
do study it^ and have been successful, would give their knowledge 
to the world. It would be an net of gp-aisewor^y benevolence. 
How grateful should we feel towards thosf who had saved us from 
the long tedium of the dull days in our «iftetlent neighbour’ houses’! 

A monument would be raised to their memory when dead, or a 
statue erected to their praise when living; inscribed with the w arm- 
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est gratitude and veneration, from the distressed ladies and 
gentlemen of country life, to the greatest benefactors ofnny age or 
time. J-; 

But we must return to Anne Grey, anil her enjoyment of the 
pleasant house at Hadley; and so much did she enjoy it that she 
felt she should even be sorry to return home. 

Mr. Temple had been very agreeable. They had had a great 
ileal of conversation together, and Anne always forgoj^her shyness 
in talking to.him. He seeug^ interested in hearing her opinions, 
and anxious to draw them forth ^ and he never but once again said 
any thing which made her consider whether he could be speaking 
seriously, or secretly ridicu$ng|bLer. 

Once more only did he make her start, and feel happy, and 
fearful, and doubtful. One evening he had left Miss Denharn, after 
-he had bfen exerting |«|H)Cst powers for his amusement,—he left 
her to come and sit by AHne. They had talked for long on various 
subjects, and at length the^spcke*bf memdry—of the power of re¬ 
collecting faces—of identifying in the grown-up person the child 


that had been j^jiown 
been seen but once. 


at school,—of remerhberiug those who had 

/ 


“There are some people l feel it would be impossible to forget,” 
said Edward Temple. “ I do not mean those whom one remembers 
merely for amusement; who strike one only from their absurdity ; 
I mean those whom one remembers to love.—Yes,” said he, after 
a slight pause, and looking towards Anne, “ there are some people 
whom 1 never could forget. Do not Hatter yourself, MisaJLJrey, 
that you will ever be forgotten.” % 

The colour came into Ante's face—her heart beat fast as she 
quickly withdrew' her eyes. She fell that those words would never 
be forgotten. Perhaps they never were. 

It was only this once more that any^iing was said to cause her, 
iti the retirement of her chamber, to wonder, and be delighted— 
and to think “it really was” and then “it never could be”—no¬ 
thing but this to make her stand tor minutes over the lire, pondering 
why her maid delved so long, and to find at last that it was she 
who had kept her maid in waiting and suspense:—nothing to make 
her look all pound the roorhJ&t her gloves, to lind that they were 
both on her. hands:—nothing to make her ask if Mr. Temple was 
gone down instead of l.ady Hadley. No—there were but two slight 
occasions to make Anne do all this; to make her sometimes go into 
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a reverie—sometimes smile in the middle oC her reverie—some¬ 
times given little joyous bound in her light, noiseless step across 
the room. Hut there was daily just enough to make late in 
coining up to dress, ea*% in going down to breakfast, and to make 
her say to herself, “ how very early we come to bed at Hadley !” 
Yes—there was just enough for this in Edward Temple’s manner 

“ He is certainly more agreeable than ever,” thought Anne. 
“ He talks more seriously to me; as if he thought my options worth 
hearing, anoconsidered me worthy t% be told his own! He cer¬ 
tainly talks a great deal to Miss Denham,”—Anne sighed a little, 
“ but i do not think as he does to me. He always seeips amused 
with her, and as if he were wiHii^j toyamuse her: but it is dif¬ 
ferent! I should not wish his manner to he the safne with me! 
Yes—I think, after all, that he does like me the best! ..But how 
conceited!” thought she : “how presuateatuous! No, 1 dare say 
he prefers her, and the difference of rafplcr is a proof in her 
favour. He would probably wishlto putHbrtli all his powers of en¬ 
tertainment for me, as he does for her, if he did not think me too 
dull to understand him. 1 was very conceited,” thought Anne. “ 1 
wonder whether he says he never could forget her? 1 dare say lie 
does.” And she went down stairs, looking very sedate and dif¬ 
fident; but the ipomcnt she entered, Edward Temple left Miss Den¬ 
ham to come and talk to feer, and at the end of half-an-hotir's sc - 
rious conversation, Anne Grey entertained once more those same 
conceited opinions. 

“It js a pity how the world spoils people!” says the country 
cousin,^Who longs to go to town. “ Its a pity how worldly people 
are!” says the discontented, philosophical fellow of a college, as he 
throws on one side my hook, which Heavfen knows how he had 
ever been deluded iiffo opening! 


i HADTKH AYJII. 

Anne could not think of leaving Hadley without .regret, aud 
though she had stayed two days longer than was at first intended, 
yet the live days seemed to have passed as quickly as if they had 
only been three. 
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Anne regretted the loss of Lady Hadley’s society. She had been 
peculiarly kind; she had talked to her with such affeatonate in¬ 
terest, and seemed anxious that Anne should regard her^s a friend. 

“1 hope you will often come to HadlJy,” said she one day. 
“ Now we are got so far in our intimacy, we must not stop here 
and have to begin again. As long as you remain at Weston, you 
must remember how near it is to, Hadley; and afterwards, when 
my little friend is no longer Anne Grey, you must not forget that 
you had some friends before you changed your name,” said she, 
smiling, and looking affectionately at her. 

Anne blushed, looked grateful, and said all that was natural and 
proper, about her never forgetting Lady Hadley—and never being 
likely to change her name. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Hadley, “all girls form a virtuous resolu¬ 
tion to bt* old maids, feol sixteen to live-and-twenty; it is all very 
right: nevertheless I hope to see you married before a great many 
years have passed. There is “’even a person,” continued she, 
“ whom 1 should have almost liked for you—but then, alas! he is 
unfortunately not a marrying man! If he could once make up his 
mind to seriously attach himself, he would make an excellent hus¬ 
band. However, it is out of the question, so I would say to all my 
young lady friends ‘beware of Edward Temple!’ • I think I must 
give a little advice to Miss Denham. But what a long lecture on 
marriage I have been giving you!” said she, smiling and rising as 
she spoke. “I'must make haste and show that I have respect 
enough for its convenances by attending my own husband who is 
waiting for me ail this time!” 

Anne had been rather surprised, and a little vexed, by what 
Lady Hadley had said of Mr. Temple. Still she believed it was 
partly said in jest, and that no particular allusion to her had been 
intended. She hoped Lady Hadley could not fancy her so con¬ 
ceited as to suppose Mr. Temple in love with her. She hoped she 
did not think her manner with him had been forward. One thing 
however was certain—Mr. Temple was not a marrying man; and 
she left Hadley with this conviction on her mind, but with a con¬ 
viction, no less strong, that another so agreeable a person did not 
exist in the world. 

The visit to Chatterton was to take place the day after Anne’s 
return, and she had some anticipations of pleasure, though leaving 
home again so soon, for Mr. Temple was to be there, but there 
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were still warmer anticipations of happiness in returning home even 
after so short an absence. Yet in that solitary drive from Hadley, 
Charlotte Daventry’s words often came across her mind. She 
thought of Lady Hadley and of Edward Temple—of Sophy and of 
her mother: she felt that Charlotte might be right: there were dif¬ 
ferent appreciations of her character; but she checked the thought, 
and when the carriage door was opened and she found herself 
against home—felt her mother’s fond kiss—-her father’s affection¬ 
ate embrace—saw Sophy’s glad look—heard William’s hearty, 
“Well, Miss Anne! we are all very glad to have you again,” she 
forgot Charlotte Daventry, and if she remembered her words, it 
was only to say they were false. 

“1 am, and I ought to he satisfied—more than satisfied, with 
such love! only a few days absent, and welcomed as if Miad been 
away for months!” 

“Dear, dear home! How I love you !” ejaculated she to herself, 
as she put off her bonnet and shawl. She had forgotten all in 
that warm and pure delight—that love for those who made her 
home! She who added a charm to her father’s house; she whose 
gentle voice, whose never failing cheerfulness, contentment, elegance, 
and sense lent to domestic hours their peace and joy—she forgot 
all but her home: forgot that she had a wish, a hope, on earth be¬ 
yond. She forgot the world—its troubles—its joys—she forgot 
even Edward Temple-, and not till she had sat half an hour alone 
with Charlotte Daventry the next morning, did she remember that 
even at home there were sorrows and cares, and that reasons 
might exist to seek pleasure and forgetfulness elsewhere; and, as 
she prepared for Chalterton, she found that she could leave home 
with less of fond regret than she would perhaps have wished to 
feel. 

But she. would not allow; herself to repine: she turned her 
thoughts to the contemplation of enjoyment now in her power. 
She thought that society had its pleasures, and that it was right to 
appreciate and enjoy them; and if the knowledge that Edward Tem¬ 
ple was to be at Chatterlon added not a little to her amiable spirit 
of contentment, do not let us think that she deserved no praise, be¬ 
cause pleasure mingled with her duty. ' The path of dtity need not 
always be painful and rugged ; yet though it is sometimes spread 
with flowers—though gleams of sunshine sometimes gild its gloom, 
yet even from this tlowery path w-e often turn aside with disgust and 
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negligence, because we are unwilling to tread in the steps pointed 
out to us. This should not be—nor should we deem the duties of 
others always light and easy, because they are not devoid of every 
thing pleasing to recommend them. We may admire the being 
whom we see struggling in the narrow path of duty with no ray of 
gladness to cheer him on—let us admire, reverence, respect! but, 
let us not for this refuse all admiration to the being who continues 
in (he same path of duty with more of joy to cheer his steps. He 
likewise deserves our praise; and even so may we look with appro¬ 
bation on the quiet contentedness of Anne Grey. We may praise 
her that she determined to lind happiness in every event, and in 
every situation in which Providence had placed her. 

There is, it is true, and. how gladly do we feel that there is, a 
real plea%ure arising from the consciousness that we are performing 
our duty« Yes! though the brightness of Anne’s smile had faded, 
though there was almost a touch of sadness in the calmness of her 
countenance, yet when the confidential conversation ended, she 
and Charlotte Daventry quitted the room together, who would not 
rather have been that unrepining being, more sad, it is true, than 
she had hitherto been, than her whose lip was curled in triumph, 
on whose face a smile dwelt for a moment? Who would not 
rather at that moment, as they saw the victim and the deceiver—as 
they gazed on the proud smile, which curled the lip, and lighted 
up the dark expressive eyes of the one—and saw the tear which 
filled the clear blue eye of the other—who would not rather so 
have wept with Anne, than so have smiled with Charlotte? 

Sophy was in high spirits at the thoughts of going to Chatterton. 
She loved society, and society returned the compliment. Contrary 
to all rules of etiquette, Mr. and Mrs. Grey were taking out three 
young ladies at once ; nothing could be so wrong, and Mrs. Grey 
would never have ventured on the display of so much beauty and 
agreeableness at once, had not Mr. Foley rode over on purpose to 
beg that it might be so. 

“ Chatterton would be so highly honoured! Chatterton was 
quite large enough ! a perfect desert in size! Really it was impos¬ 
sible to fill it! Mrs. Grey must grant his little request.” Mrs. Grey 
was exceedingly shocked, quite distressed, and quite delighted. 
Mr. Foley went away quite satisfied that every one of the family 
would come, though it would he so distressing to poor Mrs. Grey’s 

o ' 
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feelings; and Mrs. Grey said, when he lefl the room, “ Mr. Foley is 
a particularly agreeable gentlemanlike person!” and as she saw the 
three young ladies in the carriage with her, she bore her sufferings 
so well, that she actually looked nearly as happy as when she saw 
Lord Stoketon at the ball, or had completed her largest piece of 
tenl-stitch. 

“ It would have been so hard to have left poor Charlotte at 
home,!’ thought she; “ and yet I would not have left Anne, for I 
am sure George Foley admires her, and Chatterton is*Such a very 
nice place! Mr. Foley said it was so large it really could not be 
filled; but however with a large young family, and Sophy’s children, 
who might stay there whilst she came to Weston; and William 
perhaps,—in a little time I hope, though I don’t know yet who he 
may have fixed upon; and Charlotte, Mrs. Robert Dobsdin—Yes! 
Mr. Foley would find it would not be at all too large—but then he 
would be dead, poor man!” And Mrs. Grey comfortably reposed 
in the cornet of the carriage on her way to Chatterton, looking, 
worthy woman, to future happiness, in the delightful contemplation 
of her charming host’s decease, to whom she wished no ill on earth 
—merely that he should make room for his son. 

Mrs. Grey never thought of wishing beyond the common course 
of nature, but she certainly forgot that Mr. Foley was a little younger 
than herself! 

Amongst the party at Chatterton, were Frank Crawford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cartwright, Mr. Arthur Dalton, Mr. Temple, Lady Dowton 
—(Sir John was in Leicestershire for a happy fortnight), and Sir 
Henry Poynton, who was always every where. 

How is it some people always are every where ? Every body 
meets them—every body is surprised to meet '.hem themselves. 
Every body met Sir Henry Poynton, and no one started or looked 
surprised when they walked into the drawing-room before dinner 
to see-Sir Henry’s hale, hearty figure, ready with his extended 
hand to greet them. 

There were others at Chatterton not amongst our old ac¬ 
quaintances, and justice to Mr. Foley demands that we men¬ 
tion a Duchess Dowager, and an Ex-minister among the number; 
but we have so often gone through the labelling process, that 
it is time to follow the example of those authors of more interest¬ 
ing books, who dare not touch on the inexpressive feelings of the 
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hero or heroine. Such feelings, as our novelists tells us, are 
more easily imagined than described. We doubt the assertion, 
but we adopt his plan, with regard to the Chatterton visitors, and 
leave them all to the brilliant fancy of the reader. 

Whether the presence of any of these visitors added to the 
agreeableness of the first evening, I cannot say; but it certainly did 
not diminish the pleasure George Foley experienced in the society 
of Anne, nor that which Anne felt in the conversation of Edward 
Temple. * 

14 He is perfect!” whispered Charlotte Daventry to Anne, as 
they separated at the top of the stairs; “ and perhaps he thinks 
Anne Grey perfect! ” added she, with an arch smile as she pressed 
the small white fingers that were reposing in happy confidence in 
hers. A*hnc could only smile and say ‘ good night,’ as with a light 
step she followed Sophy to her room. 

“ Yes,” thought she, u he is perfect.” , 

“ What a cold mannered girl Miss Foley is!” said Sophy, in¬ 
terrupting Anne’s charitable train of thought. 

“ No,” said she, at length, as if she had been deliberating on the 
question of Miss Foley’s coldness. 

No? ” said Sophy, looking up surprised, and pausing, as she 
unclasped her bracelets. “ No ? why, Anne, you are half asleep! ” 

“ Oh ! am 1?” said Anne, recollecting herself. “No, I am not 
sleepy—but I forgot— what was it you asked ? ” 

“Ah! just so,” said Sophy, laughing : “ that no, 1 was quite sure, 
was the answer to a question in your own mind—‘ Is Mr. George 
Foley handsome or not?’ and ‘ no,’ says Miss Anne Grey!” 

“ Mr. George Folev!” said Anne, with a tone of surprise ; “ no, 
indeed, Sophy, 1 was not thinking of him.” 

44 Oh then, 1 know! It was sir Henry Poynton?” 

“ No, not even of him,” said Anne. “ How pretty Charlotte 
looked this evening,” added she, after a moment’s pause. “ Once 
1 looked at her, when she was talking to Mr. Crawford, and I never 
saw any thing more striking than her expression. She. has beautiful 
eyes!” 

“ She is ‘ belle commc le jour,’ ” said Sophy, “ and, to speak the 
truth, with all her childishness, a little bit of a flirt.” 

“ No, no, that is not fair, Sophy: Charlotte has no idea of 
flirting; she is perfectly simple!” 

“ And so naive and simple,” said Sophy, “ that she has won the 
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admiration of Mr. Crawford, who, by the way, I do not quite like.” 

Anne did not continue the conversation—she was thinking of 
Charlotte Daventry’s manner at that moment; of a smile that she 
had seen given and returned between her and Mr. Crawford. 

‘•After all, I do not think Mr. Temple is so very agreeable,” said 
Sophy, after a little silence. 

Anne’s attention was not so far absent as on a former occasion ; 
it was immediately aroused by Sophy’s remark. It called forth no 
reply; but there succeeded a quick rush of colour to her face, and 
a diligent search for a ring which she had not dropped. 

The morrow was one of those bright and sunny days, which al¬ 
ways betoken in a work of fiction either some heavy calamity to 
the hero and heroine, or a sympathetic piece of brilliant fortune. 

I can scarcely say which of the two it betokened to Anne and So¬ 
phy Grey. It seemed unmarked by any peculiar event, Whether of 
joy or sorrow, to them ! Yet through the world did not both exist 
—was ther? not joy and sorrow on that day? In every hour, in 
every moment, joy and sorrow to millions? 

Yes ! on each day that calls us back to life and light, all around 
us the mingled web is wove. The many rise, like us—the many 
weep, or smile, or laugh, and feel. Could we but see and know, 
what a mass of varied misery and joy would meet our scrutiny ! 
What feelings in those many hearts! What fear, what joy, what 
hope! What bright realities! What dark forebodings ! What 
fluttering hearts ! What fond, gay visions! There are tears for 
those departed ; there are watchings round the dying man—there 
are last words spoken—there are death struggles—there are mur¬ 
ders—there are treacheries fulfilled—there are words spoken—like 
daggers to the heart—there are secrets told that blight—there are 
young hearts awoke to grief. 

Yes, but there are smiles called forth—there are hopes fulfilled, 
sweet words whispered, sweet sounds heard ; there are parents’ 
smiles, and parents’ tears of joy; there are children’s grateful hearts 
poured forth; there are children who have watched,and loved, and 
been rewarded ; there are suspicions quelled—doubts that are 
bushed—mysteries unravelled ; there are those who enter upon 
life, blessed, welconged, and caressed ; there are cairn and holy 
deaths. Yes, all around us, joy and sorrow, are busy in tlieii 
work! 

Hut let ns tur.n again to our homely scene. I.et us turn to the 
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minuter, the servile copyism of our Dutch school of portraiture. 
Lot us dip our brush in gay and vivid hues, and paint with carelul 
liaud the little world of social life around us. Let us be clear, 
minute, distinct; and now, with steady touch, and watchful eye, 
\vc prepare our colours; then select and blend. 

The morning sun has brought to light the leafless trees of Chat- 
terton—the frost has disappeared—the air breathes mild and soft 
-a touch of spring is there—-the rooks are up—they are spread 
abroad, now* hovering over the open lawn, now uttering their busy 
notes—then resting on the ground, walking with strutting industry 
along the grass ; now up and away again, with a cheerful caw. The 
mist is gone :—the sun streams forth ; and the bare branches 
glitter with the dew drops still hanging on the trees. The sun 
shines fdHh : it streams in through the latticed cottage window: it 
streams m through the'Curtained window of the rich. It streams 
m to the large spacious i*ooras at Chatterton, and wakes Sophy and 
Aune Urey to the sweet consciousness of being. 

“ What a lovely day l” said Anne, as she put aside the curtain 
“ It is almost like spring ! It will be a beautiful day for our drive,” 
and her face brightened with a happy smile. 

Why was Anne so happy ? Was it the lovely day alone i* No, 
not quite ; for though a spring-like day will sometimes give a 
spring-like feeling to the heart; though a bright sun will give a 
sunshiny feeling to the mind; yet it was not this alone. Anne 
thought, as she saw the sun so bright, that the open carriage would 
be pul in requisition :—that there would be a place in it for her 
self, and (shall we say it ?) for Edward Temple ! 

Anne heard the cawing of the rooks, saw the clear blue sky, the 
light grey, purple, and yellow tints of the clouds all blending, in¬ 
termingling, and gently moving forward in the soft mild breeze ; 
and the sun-light brightness was reflected on her cheek—the soft 
ness and the gladness was repeated in her eyes ; and the beating 
of her heart! was that as gentle as the whispering freshness of the 
morning breeze ? 

Oh ! Anne Grey, how is it that 1 write this of you ? “What 
ltonscuse l” you would have said; and your pretty rosy lips would 
have looked “ what nonsense!” and even youasoft blue eyes would 
have expressed with a quiet contempt, “ wmat nonsense !”—and 
perhaps it is uonsense for an every day common-place story like 
mine. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ Miss Anne Grey, here is a place. Sir Henry Poynton has been 
religiously preserving for you,” said Mr. Temple, showing her a 
vacant seat between himself and Sir Henry at breakfast. Anne took 
the offered seat, and for one second at least was unable to reply to 
Sir Henry Poynton’s “ Good morning.” 

“You have been very idle this morning,” said Sir Henry, with a 
good-humoured smile on his weather-beaten face. “ I nave had 
great difficulty to keep a chair for you. I could not have"managed 
it, had not Temple helped me :—“ Ah! Temple,”added he, speak¬ 
ing across Anne to Mr. Temple, “ I was telling Miss Grey how 
cleverly you managed. I am telling her that I am indebted to you 
for the honour of having her^iere by me.” 

“ Miss Grey, perhaps, is not indebted to me for one part of the 
manoeuvre,” said he, turning quickly round, and looking at Anne. 
“ She might have been placed between two people who were agree¬ 
able to her, instead of one; but it is difficult to be unselfish at ail 
times.” The sentence was finished in a low voice to Anne: she 
alone heard it. 

“ But I was saying,” continued Sir Henry to Anne, “ how idle 
you were this morning. There was Miss Daventry up with the 
lark.” 

“ Yes, I see she is blushing,” said he, looking jocose and nodding 
to her across the table. We must lay it to the infirmity of his 
vision, that he spoke of blushes which had no existence. 

“ Ah ! I see she is blushing : and well she may. She will not 
hear, so I may say what I like,” continued he, in a particularly 
audible, confidential voice. “ There I found her actually having a 
le.le-u-tete with a young gentleman when I came down, thinking 
myself an excellent man because I was so early ; there I found her 
already seated in arm-chair, and Mr. Crawford'in another. 
Ah! Miss Daventry,” smiling and nodding at her, as at last he 
eaught her eye, “ I am telling tales. I am telling a litjie story of 
you !” 
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“ Not a short one, I should suppose,” said Frank Crawford, half 
aloud, to Charlotte Daventry who sat by him. 

“ Yes! it’s very true ; Miss Grey can tell you all about it!” 

Sir Henry chuckled, Charlotte laughed, looked very innocent, 
said, “ Oh! what is it?” and then the joke was over, and Anne could 
listen to a voice on the other side of her. 

“ Your cousin is a very natural character,” said Mr. Temple, 
with a scrutinizing look, as she answered, 

“ Yes, perfectly?” 

“ I see you think so!” was his reply. Anne did not like his 
tone as he uttered these words : but he immediately turned the 
subject from Charlotte Daventry; and as Anne listened and replied, 
she soon forgot Charlotte, Mr. Crawford, Sir Henry Poynton, 
every tiling but—Anne Grey, I must not be so unkind towards you 
—no—Aot by me shall that modest shrinking delicacy be wounded, 
by having its thoughts^ its feelings, and jts weaknesses displayed to 
the cold, unfriendly eye of the world. No, let the modest retire¬ 
ment of character remain unexpose^ Let it lie hidden and beauti¬ 
ful in its retirement— shrinking liW the violet amidst its leaves 
from the notice, the pollution, and the contamination of the world. 

“ Who is for a drive this morning ? ” said Mr. Foley. “ Or 
rather is any not for one on such a day? Quite Ihe sort of day,” 
said he, turning to the Dowager Duchess of-, who sat con¬ 

tentedly on his right hand, “ to make one hate the sight of Otto¬ 
mans and sofas, and regret one has been at the expense of heated 
Hues—new invented stoves, &c. ‘ La belle nature ,’ is every thing 
to-day! one is quite disgusted with stoves, and rugs, and Axminster 
carpets. 11 

“Are you, really!” said the good simple Duchess. “ I think they 
are very comfortable; but, l dare say, it will be very pleasant for a 
drive.” 

“ Oh! then we will certainly have one:” then raising his voice 
and making a general appeal to the company, said, “ the Duchess 
and 1 are engaged for a drive. Who will join our parly? Temple,” 
continued he, addressing him across the table, “ I have something 
to show you. I have a carriage that will amuse you! and to tell 
you the truth, 1 have a design upon you; y<ju are to drive in it to¬ 
day—it is a whim of Mrs. Foley’s. She fell in love with it at— 
where \t£s it?—oh, Cheltenham—she thought it would be exactly 
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the thing lor her charitable expeditions. 1 believe, good enihu 
siastic woman, she would have bought one out of the staud if I 
would have let her—but that would not do! so 1 sent to the fellow 
in Long-acre that builds me my carriages, and he took the pattern ; 
—and this is the carriage you must all admire.” 

Temple looked amused and acquiescent, and then turning to 
Anne, “ Will you make my duties light,” he said in a low voice ; 
“ will you promise to drive with me? Miss Anne Grey,” said he, 
raising his voice and addressing Mr. Foley, “ has premised to hr; 
miserable for a whole morning’s drive with me. We are both 
victims : you must collect your others as you can. . I leave that to 
your powers of persuasion, Fojey.” 

“ Oh! 1 am quite a willing victim!” said Mrs. Cartwright, “ and 
is there room for auother person ?” 

“ Yes, actually,” said Mr. Foley with mock gravity, ‘‘there is 
room for four in Mrs. Foley’s lly,” 

“ Oh! then there must be another victim !” cried Mrs. Cart- 
wright, “ who must it be?” ^ 

“ I am another most willii^victim—most humble slave!” said 
Air. ArthurJ)altou, trying to look comic and insinuating at once. 
“ Aiost bumble slave!” Who ever saw Arthur Dalton, but felt bow 
thoroughly those words belonged to him? Edward Temple smiled, 
looked at Anne, and saw she understood him. 

“ How easily the chain sits on some people!” said he. “ Surely, 
some English were born un-English! Happy, humble man! Do 
not you envy him?” 

The drive was to take place. Every body was to go, and it was 
to be charming, “ a real gipsey expedition,” as Mr. FMey said. 
Every one was to be happy, and they were to see the ruins of a 
castle, and a Homan so met hint/ —no one knew what; but it was 
decidedly Homan, though it looked like a real English heap of soil 
and ther remains of a real English wall. Still it was quite worth 
going to see. 

“ Do not you feel quite inspired, Miss Foley?” said Mr. Temple. 
“ Do not you feci a noble enthusiasm rising, and the spirit of im¬ 
provising coming upon you ? Cannot you fancy some one of the 
party—Air. Dalton, perhaps—a Homan patriot?—look at him. 
Miss Foley!” 

•Miss Foley and others who stood near smiled as thej£eycs fol* 
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lowed llie 1‘orm of the Roman patriot reclining in an arm-chair, 
fondling Mrs. Foley’s lap-dog, and looking sweet and laughing in 
affected merriment with Mrs. Cartwright. 

Mr. Foley had arranged the party. Edward Temple was, after 
all, not to go in the 11 y. George must take his place—the joke was 
over, and Mr. Temple must go with Lady Emily Harvillefpmd the 
Duchess. Mr. Foley had made up his mind that it should be so, 
and no one could rebel against his decisions in his own Jiouse. 
George Foley thought it much the best arrangement, and when Mr. 
Foley appealed to her, Anne said so also, whilst George Foley list¬ 
ened to hear how willing she w'as to have him for a companion. 

Perhaps Anne did not know that Mr. Temple was within hear¬ 
ing when she agreed with Mr. Foley, and looked as much pleased 
as George Foley wished. “ He was very willing to give it up,” 
thought ^he, “ after haying asked me to go with him!” 

Some people might have said that Edward Temple was out of 
humour. Perhaps he was; but he was a good-tempered man. 
“ What airs that man gives himselfT’ thought Mr. Arthur Dalton. 
“ 1 wish 1 could get his tone and manner.” 

“ Parties of pleasure are proverbially parties of pain,” said 
Edward Temple a few minutes afterwards to Mr. Grey, who was 
near him. “ I am sure you must agree in thinking that no bore is 
equal to that of beiug forced to be delighted for a whole day toge¬ 
ther with nothing to make one so, except doing the very thing one 
don’t like.” 

“ I agree so perfectly,” said Mr. Grey, “ that I shall beg ofl. I 
am old, you know,” smiling; “ so I can get out of these difficulties 
easily—fliat is one privilege of being an old married man!” 

“ I cannot claim your privilege, but 1 intend to follow your ex¬ 
ample. But perhaps you will do a good-natured thing, and take 
my place at the side of l^ady Emily? She is a charming person, 
as Foley will tell you.” 

“ Oh 1 I thought,” said Mr. Grey, smiling, “ that you were of the 
Foley fly party?” 

“ Oh, no! that is at an end. Miss Anne Grey would not accept 
ol me as a^companion, so l am doomed to make the disagreeable to 
the Duchess and Lady Emily. They must suffer for my morfilied 
vanity.” 

“ Am#,” said Mr. Grey, as she passed near him to look for a 
book, “ do you know what Mr. Temple says of you ? 1 hear you 
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refused to drive with him;'’ said he laughing, and gently drawing 
his daughter towards him. 

“ Oh, no!” said Anne, a little embarrassed, “ l did not refuse ; I 
believe it was Mr. Temple who refused to drive with me and she 
blushed for having said what she felt. 

Som^eople profess tosay whatever comes into their heads, and 
to be' so natural that they cannot help it; and from those we may 
always expect to hear either many rude and ill-natured things, or a 
great deal of nonsense : we may be quite sure that the regular pro¬ 
fessor of this pharming naivete is either very silly, or very ma¬ 
licious. 

Anne Grey made no professions of being under the dreadful 
necessity of uttering her thoughts aloud. She had neither the 
artifice of being unnatural, nor of striving to seem natural. She 
was perfectly without artifice: her heart was filled with truth, 
sincerity, charity, and kindness : she had no disguise ; and if she 
sometimes said that which etiquette might have blushed at for 
etiquette’s sake, she never breathed one single word which good 
taste or good feeling w'ould have shunk from expressing. She, in 
fact, said all which those who profiilt to be natural have heard, 
and thought so beautiful that they would imitate it. Fatal mistake ! 
to try to imitate the most inimitable of all graces ! But to Anne 
nature had given this artless charm, and nature, like a kind mother, 
had blinded her alone to the knowledge of its possession. Some 
will say, ‘ where is the envied charm of those few words which 
fell from her lips ?’ Yet had any one seen and heard her at the 
moment I describe, when, as she uttered those words she leant 
against her father’s chair, and put her hand upon his shoulder, 
they would have acknowledged that a peculiar charm did exist. 

“ Then you will not refuse to accept my services once more?’’ 
said Edward Temple, looking at her with animation. “ You will 
let me be useful to the best of my abilities in driving away the 
dullness of a long drive ? in putting on your cloak for you when 
it is slipping ofT—in opening gates ifwehave no half dozen grooms 
on curveting steeds behind us, which Heaven knows whether Foley 
would ever forgive me for supposing there would not be ?” Anne 
smiled, and the pleasure betrayed in her smile satisfied Edward 
Temple without waiting for any other reply. 

“Then 1 will arrange itall!” said he, his ill-humour gone. “ Mr. 
prey, what do you say to Lady Emily and the Duchess ? any wish ? 
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It is the last time of asking, remember, for I am going to decide 
their fates irrevocably in a few minutes. No ? Ah, Mr. Grey ! can 
you also resist such charms ? Rank, beauty, and fashion ! Well 
then, Miss Grey, I have your consent ? may I say ?” 

• “ Yes,” said Anne. 

“ Then, George Foley, you are doomed to a Duchess aqd Lady 
Emily for a drive, or for life I” 

Edward Temple had soon arranged it, and as poor GeorgeJFoley 
looked at the happy radiant face of Anne when Edward Temple 
returned to her, he could only confess to himself how little happy 
he felt! At that moment he would have liked the privilege of 
hating Edward Temple. But he forbad the thought. He had strong 
feelings, but he had a strong control over them. He might be 
grieved, <but he need not be unamiable; and as he saw Anne’s 
look of pleasure, he only fell the chill of disappointment; and if 
he envied Edward Temple’s powers of fascination, shall we blame 
him ? 

No : let the young lady who wishes she possessed the beauty 
of her preferred rival—let the starving artist who wishes himself 
gifted with the talent of his extinguished fellow labourer—let the 
poor neglected child, who wishes that on herself were bestowed 
some of the caresses lavished on her more favoured brother or 
sister—let this plead for him, and let us also acquit him for covet¬ 
ing Edward Temple’s power of captivating the heart of Anne 
Grey. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The drive took place : Mrs. Foley’s fly was pronounced to be 
the most charming fly that ever came out of coachmaker’s hands : 
The Roman remains were admired and apostrophised : Mr. Arthur 
Dalton looked as like a Roman patriot as he was expected to look; 
and the day, though in scarcely a spring month, was yet exactly 
like spring, and exactly suited for a gipsey party ;—the carriages 
that might have been closed were thrown* open; and no one pitied 
the ‘ poor wretches,’ in Mrs. Foley’s open fly. 
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No! ever) 011 c might have envied them. Some perhaps did! and 
did Anne Grey think site deserved to be envied ? Did she think it 
such a very charming drive? Oh yes! and Mrs. Cartwright and 
Mr. Arthur Dalton! they liked it also. Edward Temple perhaps 
thought it charming too—Yes! and perhaps in that drive much 
interesting conversation passed between himself and Anne. Hut 
we must rest on conjecture alone : it may have been nothing new or 
entertaining. 

Perhaps Edward Temple spoke of the world—of his dislike of 
worldly people—his admiration of those who were not? Perhaps 
he insinuated, that he never saw'a being so unworldly as Anne Grey! 
never knew one whose slightest contamination by the world it 
<■ would grieve him so deeply to see. Perhaps he said how easily the 
world would spoil, and harden, and sully even the purest/the most 
simple-minded. Perhaps he warned Anne to beware-i-perhaps 
for fiis sake to beware; and (flattering reason) because she was the 
purest, the most simple-minded, and because of the grief it would 
cause him to see the slightest change in such a character. Perhaps 
Anne felt that the world might easily spoil—that it might change 
many—that it might change her in^j|tany things; still in one thing 
it never could change her! She never could forget Edward Temple. 

Hut w ill he who mingles in this wicked, spoiling world—who has 
long mingled in it—will he forget—will he have said, and looked, 
and insinuated all this, merely for the amusement of the moment ? 
Will he in a few short days be saying the self-same words— looking 
with the self-same looks at some other poor deluded, flattered girl? 
Will he perhaps remember her merely to think “ hers was a pretty 
interesting character—an amusing study for an idle half hour?” 
Yes, perhaps it will he so; perhaps all this was said and felt, and 
thought. Hut I do not say that it was, or that it wilt be. 

All 1 dare tell is that when the party safely returned toChatterton, 
just in time for dressing, Anne Grey looked very happy. She said 
it had been a very delightful drive, and the most charming carriage 
in the world. Edward Temple handed her out with almost more 
than necessary care, hoped she was not tired, in an anxious (perhaps, 
we may say) in a tender voice; and said, when the expedition was 
spoken of that evening, that it had been very pleasant, and that 
nothing would be so delightful as another drive,—“ if any more 
Homan ruins could be fiund—any Roman pig-styes: the Romans 
certainly must have bad pigs—and they must have built them styes.” 
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“ Certainly,” said Lady Dowton, who sat next him, “ certainly. 
1 wish my health would allow; but I am such a poor,weak creature, 
that I lose all these pleasures!” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Temple, compassionately. “ You ean- 
fiot, 1 fear, look at Homan pig-styes.” 

“ Ah no!” said Lady Dowton. She was not quite sure whether 
Mr. Temple pitied her or not. Poor Lady Dowton! she was quite 
right not to be too certain. • 

“ Does n&t Lady Dowton rather amuse you?” said Edward 
Temple to Anne, one evening at Chatterton. ^ 

“ l have knowu her so long,” said Anne, “ that the amusement is 
almost at an end.” 

“ 1 can easily imagine that. To me it is all new; dear, good 
Mrs. Foldy’s unavoidable,and Lady Dowton’s avoidable,bad health, 
and interesting delicacy of mind and body go on so well together— 
they clash delightfully.” 

And so it was. It may be supposed that the characteristics of 
Lady Dowton and Mrs. Foley bore so great a similitude that it was 
impossible they should agree; but injustice to Mrs. Foley it must be 
said, that all unpleasant feelin$||p!»arising from their too great sympa¬ 
thy, were felt only by Lady Dowton. Mrs. Foley was exceedingly 
sorry for poor Lady Dowton, and I verily believe' had often the 
tears in her eyes for her. But still they could not help clashing, for 
in the one there was the affectation of delicate health and sensibility; 
in the other the reality. To be ill, weak, nervous, and sensitive, 
was Lady Dowton’s ambition—her delight. To be sensitive and 
weak in mind and body was poor Mrs. Foley’s misfortune,and upon 
this she w*s so far from congratulating or priding herself, that she 
never could have imagined any other person doing so; and with all 
the heart that could be spared from the claims of her hundred 
cousins, she really pitied poor Lady Dowton. 

No wonder that Lady Dowton should dislike her, in spite of her 
pity, when she saw that she really possessed all the enviable delicacy 
and sensibility to which she aspired. Her affected maladies, and Mrs. 
Foley’s real ones, were at endless variance; so in spite of Mrs. 
Foley’s ready tear, and though she always called her poor Lady 
Dowton, and * poor thing,’ Lady Dowton talked of Mrs. Foley’s in¬ 
dolence; wished, with many a sigh, that she possessed her good 
health, and said how shocking it was when people gave way so 
terribly to fancied evils. 
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“ My dear Lady Dowton,” said Mrs. Foley, that evening, as her 
ladyship was eage'rly listening to a quite new, very scandalous story, 
with al! the freshest on dits detailed by Lady Caroline Fullerton, 
“ my dear Lady Dowton, I am sure you must be tired to death by 
all this talking. Your health, I know, is so much like mine—I am 
sure this noise is quite too much for us. Do come with me into my 
little snuggery, where we shall be quite quiet, and you must really 
lie do^vn a little.” 

It was said in such a kind, compassionate voice, that Lady Dow¬ 
ton was obliged to seem, languid, to leave the delightful piece of 
scandal, and to follow Mrs. Foley. 

“ You are quite right, Mrs. Foley,” said Edward Temple, “ to 
take Lady Dowton away. You are quite right, Lady Dowton,” said 
he in a confidential tone. “ When once Lady Caroline ‘begins to 
tell little stories of her dear friends, there is really no end of it; 
none but the strongest nerves could bear It.” 

Lady Dowton tried not to frown, and to walk away with a re¬ 
lieved and contented air from the possibility of hearing what she 
would have given every thing in the world to hear. 

“ Poor woman!” said Edward J^emple, smiling at Anne, and 
seating himself by her as Lady Dowton withdrew'. “ It was almost 
too cruel! I half repented when I saw her look of agony, as I men¬ 
tioned the interminable gossip.” 

“ It was very cruel,” said Anne, laughing. “ Would it not be kind 
to call her back again ?” 

“ No, nol that is a very charitable idea!” said he, “ but my fit. 
of remorse is over. I am much too happy here to allow of its con¬ 
tinuance. A hundred Lady Dowtons should not take ire away!” 
and then, as he saw Anne look embarrassed by something too im¬ 
pressive in his manner, he added, “ no! a hundred Lady Dowtons 
should not take me away from Lady Caroline's newest scandal!” 
and he was so eager to hear it, that he talked to Anne the whole 
time it was going on. 

The next day was showery. No drives could be thought of on 
such a day. Towards evening it altered; the sun shone out before 
it set, hut the ground was so wet that few of the party thought of 
stirring from the house. Two, however, of the number did venture 
forth together, and their voices might be heard as they turned the 
angle of the fir grove, and emerged in the long wide gravel walk 
some distance from the house. 
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These two adventurous people were Charlotte Daventry and 
Frank Crawford. They walked slowly; perhaps Charlotte Da¬ 
ventry, a young and timid girl, such as we know her to be, wished 
to shake off her companion’s attendance, and purposely chilled 
herself to make him feel that it would be more for his comfort to 
walk alone. As they turned the corner of the dark avenue of pines, 
and walked farther from the house, a part of their conversation 
might be heard. Charlotte Daventry was speaking. It wa%' not 
in her usuaf voice—her usual childish lively tone—her almost 
foolish manner. It was a new and different tone and manner. 

“ Yes! Isabella Foley is in love with William Grey—you may 
start, Mr. Crawford, but so it is 1” turning towards him for an in¬ 
stant with a half comic look of enquiry. 

“ From any other person but you, 1 would not have borne such 
an assertion,” said Crawford. 

“ And why from me?” rejoined Charlotte. 

“ Look at me, and I will tell you,” was the reply. It w’as made 
in a voice that could scarcely be misunderstood. 

“ When a man bids a woman look at him in so grave a voice as 
yours, his request is seldom granted,” said she. “ If I were like 
the generality of my sex, I should turn my head the other way—I 
should blush—perhaps I should sigh,” added she, with almost a 
laugh. “ But I do neither. Yes, I will look at you.” 

Charlotte turned her head towards him. Their eyes met— 
there was a pause. “ Yes,” continued she, after some minutes’ 
silence, “ I repeat what I said; Isabella is already attached to Wil¬ 
liam Grey, and therefore you hate him—I know it.” 

“ He is 'your cousin,” said Crawford. “ You must love him. 
Can I hate him, then?” 

“ My cousin !” said Charlotte, “ yes, he is my cousin!” she added 
in a tone of irony. “ Yes, I must love him—that name is a pass¬ 
port certainly; mtf cousin — it is a name to love!” the tone of con¬ 
tempt and irony was dropped. Her voice became serious and 
earnest. “ You think, then, that Charlotte Daventry loves her 
cousin—loves him—loves any thing! You think that she has love 
to bestow! Yes , yes ! she did love once !” Frank Crawford started. 
“ She has loved. Mr. Crawford, once she had a father, and to that 
father she gave fond, adoring, dutiful love. She gave it—she 
received it. Once—” she paused — “ once she had a father; he 

to 
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died. He is dead now!”—there was another pause.—Those words 
had been spoken slowly, calmly, impressively: they expressed the 
full meaning those words could convey. They expressed not only 
that the father was dead, but that the consciousness of his death lay 
heavy on-the child. He was dead, and the cold, dead sense of deso¬ 
lation still lay chilling round her heart. “ He is dead now,” she 
repeated again in that same low, still voice. “ You think that 1 
canltfve once more ? Aye, think so ! They all may think—they all 
do think l can !—and you believe it too. T know that you believe—” 

“ Say any Ahing—suppose any thing, rather than that you can¬ 
not love!” exclaimed Crawford with vehemence. “ Say any thing 
but that Charlotte Daventry cannot love once more!” 

“ Women have loved,” said Charlotte gently, almost tenderly. 
“ Women have loved, even where the power of affection seemed 
extinct.” She sighed; her voice was soft, she turned her eyes on 
Crawford. Did a tear glisten there ? Her hand was seized—it was 
not withdrawn : it was pressed—it was carried to his lips. 

in a few minutes, the careless, childish voice of Charlotte Daven¬ 
try, the good-hearted, simple girl, might have been heard ; talking 
gaily and at random, w ondering, pleased, and sorry. She was again 
the Charlotte Daventry of Weston and the Greys, as they returned 
to the house. 

“ Oh dear! we have had such a charming walk, Mi's. Foley,” 
said Charlotte, as she entered, her face glowing with pleasure. 
“ I w'as so sorry you did not all come out! It was really quite 
beautiful. But it is just dressing-time I see, and I must go and 
change my wet shoes.” 

“ What a nice artless girl she is,’’ said Mrs. Foley, a^ Charlotte 
bounded out of the room with a light and joyous step. “ So cheer¬ 
ful and good-tempered !” 

“ Yes, remarkably so,” said the Dowager Duchess. 

“ Dear Charlotte,” said Sophy Grey that night as they sat to¬ 
gether before going to bed ; “ in a few more days, perhaps I shall 
see Lord Sloketon !” 

“ Yes, perhaps you will,” said Charlotte, giving her a kiss ; 
“ and in a few more days Miss Grey will be engaged to marry Lord 
Stoketon, and then in a few more, and a few more—what will hap 
pen then, Sophy ?” 

“ Oh dear ! though,” sighed Charlotte, after a moment’s pause, 
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“ what shall we do without you ? I am sure it must he very good- 
natured in me to be so glad ! for what shall f do when you are 
gone ?” 

“ Oh ! you will do very well,” said Sophy, “ and you know you 
must come and see me. I shall often have you with me.” 

“ You good, kind girl 1” exclaimed Charlotte, her eyes sparkling 
with joy. “ Will you indeed ?” 

“ Yes, surely,” said Sophy, eagerly. “ But Charlotte,” she 
added, “ I aftn not married yet! and, after all, I may not be even 
likely to be married !” 

“ Oh ! we shall see,” said Charlotte, archly, “ a few more days 
will settle that—(if I was sellish, I should say)—I am afraid. 1 
shall not have you to come and coze with before bed-time then ;” 
and Chaflotle sighed a little. “ But good night,” said she, rousing 
herself. •“ I am keeping you up, and your beauty will not be so 
bright as usual. Good night,” and Sophy left the room. 

“ Aye, good night!” said Charlotte Daventry to herself, and she 
smiled. “ Go and dream of him. Chance may befriend you, it is 
true! but if not—then dream in vain ! Yes! a little time,” she 
looked at herself in the glass—“ this face—there is no peculiar 
beauty here. And yet—these eyes,” they flashed with the thought, 
“ have these no power ? Has this wild head no’ bright imagin¬ 
ings to bless it!” she smiled as her eyes rested on her mirrored 
reflection—“ to illumine this ordinary face, to lend a fascination 
—an attraction—aye, a power that guides—that leads those who 
think they lead ? Can this tongue utter no false, insinuating, flat¬ 
tering words ? Yes, here I behold myself—a simple, ordinary 
girl—am* yet gifted with power to sooth and win all hearts. That 
enamoured fool, Frank Crawford ! with all his'sellish caution”— 
she half laughed. “ lie little knows that he is made a tool of 
Chaotic Daventry’s ! He thinks 1 love ! I meant he should, for 
love is blind : and if he speaks, who would believe the story of a 
rejected lover ? No, I am safe ; his ill-nature—his want of truth 
are too well known. One is gained ! and all shall be ! All ? Yes, 
alas! but one”—the bright glow faded from her cheek, the flash¬ 
ing of her eyes was quenched—they turned mournfully from the 
glass, on which they had rested with proud and scornful exultation 
—her arms fell listless by her side—“ Yes, yes,” muttered she in 
a sad and bitter tone, “ all but one, whom l could love. Aye, 
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shame to say it 1 and he loves another! and l—I must look on— 
despair. 

“ But no, no !” and her eyes flashed again, as she proudly gazed 
on the form imaged in the glass. “ Does Charlotte Daventry speak 
of despair ? no, no ! I will not despair I He shall leave—forget 
—despise her—and she ! yes—there shall the serpent sting—she 
shall —she will love still; and day by day she shall pine and pine; 
and tbe fire shall be kept alive—a skilful hand shall stir and feed the 
half expiring flame, when religion—aye religion, duty, pride—a wo¬ 
man’s pride, has almost quenched that flame, the skilful fiand shall 
raise it once more—shall revive—shall feed it. The pale cheek 
—-the failing step—the tear—the would-be smile—the faint heart¬ 
broken smile—” She paused : the image was before her in all its 
life, and sad reality : she saw it, and a smile was on her lips. 

“ Yes,” continued she, “ revenge is sweet—Father, for you it 
is sweet! Yet, father”-?- and the smile was gone, “ when the 
serpent stung—when he was nursed, caressed, and loved, and he 
prepared to sting—say, did the venom never recoil ? Did he never 
sting himself;’—Oh, father, yqj*—it must be so—there is a ser¬ 
pent here”—she pressed her hand upon her heart; her eyes were 
wild—“ there is a serpent, stinging, curling, gnawing here !” she 
screamed—“ again, again, I feel it l Her eyes could not have 
stung me so— her kiss”—she shuddered—“ No, no! it was the 
serpent’s sting !” But enough of this ; we will no farther undraw 
the veil of privacy. Let us return with the morning light to the 
breakfast table at Chatterton. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was Sunday—the day was just remembered by one or two of 
the party, besides the Greys, some of the Foleys, and Mr. Temple. 

“ By the by, what’s the day ?” said Mr. Cartwright. “ Oh Sun¬ 
day ; very true, I thought it was.” 

It was just remembered to find an excuse for not going to church. 
Some little ailment that had never been heard or thought of be- 
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fore, rendered it out of the question that they could go to a church 
a quarter of a mile from the house. 

“ Oh I would not have you think of it 1” said Mr. Foley, in a 
civil manner, as if he were persuading them not to stand upon 
form with himself. “ The carriages are always ready on Sunday 
morning for any who choose to go : but I never make a point of it. 
1 alwas make a rule that the servants should go. 1 am very strict 
in that respect. I hope you think we are right P” said he, Jo the 
Duchess. * 

“ Perfectly,” said her grace, hurrying over her .breakfast, for 
she heard the hour for church was eleven. 

Mrs. Foley and Isabella always go. Mrs. Foley thinks it right 
to go, as an example to the lower orders. It is highly proper they 
should attend, it keeps them from the ale-house, and from theft 
and murder, and all those horrible crimes incidental to the ca¬ 
naille.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Temple, “ that is a truly discriminating view of 
our religious duties! You know to make distinctions, Foley.” 

Mr. Foley was almost preparing to bow, delighted at a proof that 
the great Mr. Temple approved of what he said. He was silent, 
expecting more would follow, and with the blissful certainty that 
all the party were listening. 

“ That is quite a new idea,” continued Edward Temple. “ It is 
certainly singular that it never should have occurred to me before, 
that the rich have nothing to do w'ith prayer and praise. Now, I 
suppose,” said he looking towards Mr. Foley, who seemed rather 
puzzled, and not quite prepared for what had been said ; “ I should 
imagine,”*eonlinucd he, with a modest, inquiring look, “ that any 
great man, a king for instance, or a prime minister, or a com¬ 
mander in chief, can have no sins to be forgiven P I should suppose 
they would never say their prayers, not even private ones, nor 
offer up praise and thanksgiving ? Yes, I see you think so,” making 
a sort of acknowledgment to Mr. Foley. “ You hold out a high pre¬ 
mium on exertion and talent: it is an interesting consideration, in¬ 
deed, and may be useful.” 

He stopped. No one spoke. Mr. Foley was not quite sure whe¬ 
ther to be angry or not; but he thought it belter to let it pass; so he 
turned to the Duchess, and talked about Mrs. Foley’s new school. 

“ Do not you wish,” said Edward Temple, turning to Anne, 
“that you were a king or a prime minister? )fou will not an- 
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swerand then lowering his voice so that she alone could hear, 
“ you look grave. I fear you think me wrong. You think, per¬ 
haps,” continued he, anxiously, “ that I ought not to have shown 
my indignation ? Yes—then I fear I must have been wrong. I 
should have restrained myself. But yet,” continued he, “ to hear 
any human being, and above all any educated person, professing to 
regard religion as made for the poor alone ! To imagine himselt 
raisedcabove the want of improvement! The self-complacency, the 
presumption, of supposing he needs neither instruction nor forgive¬ 
ness; that he .owes no gratitude for the very blessings %e boasts. 
No, l could not let it pass as if I concurred. But I see,” said he, 
checking himself, “ that you think perhaps it is I who am most 
wanting in humility. I am sorry,” he added in a half mortified 
tone, “ that l did not let it pass.” Anne was silent whilst'Mr. Tem¬ 
ple spoke. It bad been delightful to her that he should seek her 
opinion; but she felt afcaid of answering such an appeal, and of 
appearing to think that he could really desire its expression. She 
saw, however, he expected an answer. 

“ I hope you were not WTong,” said she, “ for if you were, I 
fear I must have been so also. I believe, my only reason for look¬ 
ing grave, if I did so, was my dread that you should say less than 
you did. I felt eager that you should turn such opinions into ridi¬ 
cule, as I knew you could—that you should make them appear in 
their true light.” Anne checked herself, and the blush of eagerness 
turned to one of timidity, as she found she had been carried on by 
her feelings, and she added with some degree of confusion: “ I sup¬ 
pose it was this which made me look grave.” 

Edward Temple’s eyes had been lixed on her as she spoke, and 
he thought, as the glow of animation lighted up her face, that he 
never had beheld a being more lovely and intelligent. 

Edward Temple had not spoken in vain. Many, who had not 
thought of church before, or who had spoken doubtfully of slight 
colds, slight head-aches, Ac., now found that there was nothing to 
prevent their attendance, and nearly all the party went. Charlotte 
Daventry had complained of a cold the evening before, and Mrs. 
Grey would not allow her to go. Frank Crawford seldom went, 
and he did not go this morning. Lady Dowlon could not go—she 
was too ill; but alas! poor soul! she might as well have been at 
church, for not a word of gossip did she obtain, even from Lady 
Caroline Fullcrtpn. 
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“ No,” said Charlotte Daventry to Frank Crawford, as they sat 
together in the drawing-room, “ 1 will promise that William Grey 
shall not marry her.” 

“ And how must I rely on your promise, or even your power?” 
said Crawford. Charlotte Daventry turned her eyes upon him. 
They were not at that moment wild and sparkling as they had often 
been : but full of softness. 

“(Jan you doubt my wish ?” said she, in a half-upbraidingjroiee ; 
and then in an instant changing her look, her eyes once more Hash¬ 
ing with iihimation, “can you doubt my power?” 

“ No, no!” said Crawford, as he gazed on her with eager admi¬ 
ration,—“no, no! How could 1 doubt it?” 

“Power! what a pretty thing it is!” said Charlotte after a mo¬ 
ment’s p;fuse, in her natural childish voice, and with her ordinary 
half silly tnanner. “How 1 wish I was a queen! Oh! Mr. Cart¬ 
wright,” said she, as he entered, “ 1 have been wishing I were a 
queen. Should not you like it so much?’* 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha,” said Mr. Cartwright, “certainly il you were 
queen, 1 should wish to be king with a gay, gallant air, making a 
bow to Miss Daventry and her perfections. 

“Oh! should you?” said Charlotte, good simple girl, quite in¬ 
nocent of the compliment implied. “ Oil yes! I suppose so,” added 
she, after a moment’s thought of why he did not rather wish to be 
a queen. “ (Certainly; you would wish to be a king and I a queen. 
Well,” said she, with a hounding step out of tho room; “ I must go 
and look for Lady Dowlon, and see whether she has quite killed 
Lady Caroline with talking. Good-by, Mr. Crawford.” She cast 
a comic h*df-despairing look at him as she left the room. Mr. Cart¬ 
wright had turned the other way. 

“M iss Daventry,” said Crawford, (bllowiug her. “Miss Da¬ 
ventry,”—she hesitated : he followed her out of the room. “Miss 
Daventry, you will walk with me ?” said he, in an imploring tone 
and manner. “Do not refuse. I eannot bear to be refused by 
you. ( cannot bear to he away from you. Say you will walk with 
me, as it seems that in the house we are to he interrupted every 
minute by some oflieious simpleton or other.” 

“Mr. Cr&wford,” said Charlotte, in a very quiet voiee, and with 
a very demure look, “ 1 told you and Mr. Cartwright that I was 
going to Lady Dowlon. I do not know why you should doubt my 
word and she almost ran away, humming the air of a song Lady 
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Emily Harvilie had sung the evening before. Crawford looked 
after her as she went. 

“ That girl has a power to torment,” thought he, “ but then what 
a heaven to be certain of her love!—to know she loved one, as 
such a being might love! Can she know how her careless manner 
torments? Yes, yes, she knows her power 1^'and Crawford re¬ 
turned to the room. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Crawford?” said Mr. Cartwright. 
“Ten thousand furies are in your face—the true rejection of a 
woman’s frowns! So the girl frowned at you, did she, a|jlt bid you 
go back? Aye! she can smile, though!” added he, with a.compla¬ 
cent look at himself, as he adjusted his cravat by the glass. 

“Furies!” said Crawford, “do you mean to insinuate that she 
smiles on such-” he checked himself: he thought of the mad¬ 

ness of exposing his feelings to a man like Mr. Cartwright, lie 
compressed his lips firmly together, as if to prevent the rage that 
boiled within from bursting forth. He threw himself on a chair, 
and was silent. 

“Come, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Cartwright, rather alarmed 
by the effect of his words, and not wishing to have a quarrel with 
a man like Frank Crawford, “come, my dear fellow, you know my 
little jokes. Well, I am going out for a walk,” said he, as he re¬ 
ceived no answer, and trying to look careless, he walked out of the 
room. 

“The safest coursesaid he to himself. “I meant nothing. 
The girl has smiles—it’s true enough; and smiles for me too, let 
Crawford think what he pleases; and who w'as to know that he was 
smitten? Who indeed would ever have thought that Oawford 
could be smitten—it’s astonishing! However, no one heard him, 
and he did hot finish the sentence. There was no occasion for me 
to guess what he meant to say!” and Mr. Cartwright walked away 
his sense of the affront in a pleasant ramble round the grounds at 
Chatterton, till the church bells ringing told him the party] would 
be returned from church, and then he also bent his steps toward 
the house, for there was safety in numbers. 

This was the last evening to be spent at Chatterton. On the 
morrow the party was going to break up. How many*were sorry, 
or how many were glad, it would be difficult to say! for who can 
judge what feeling lurks under those civil words of leave-taking, 
those hopes with smiles of meeting again, those regrets with sighs 
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at parting? Somo may ask themselves ‘'when shall we meet 
again ?” to say and think “ I do not care how long it may besome 
to hope that meeting may be soon, to sigh that it may be long de¬ 
layed—aye, perhaps, for everl Some may ask “when shall we 
meet again?” attdjthe answer will sound like a knell, “perhaps 
never rriorel” that ^good-by’ may press mournfully on the heart, 
that parting cause the inward groan; and the blood rushes swiftly 
to the face in (he struggle to repress the tears so ready lq burst • 
forth. Some may ask “when shall we meet again?” and, as they 
look theft* last on those gentle sorrowful eyes, and hear the soft 
good-by, to some it says, “ when those eyes will no longer look 
kindly, when that soft voice will no longer speak in fondness, when 
time will have changed that heart—then shall we meet again!” 
Some indy ask “when shall we meet again?” to answer with me¬ 
lancholy foreboding, “when sorrow has been—when happiness, 
(he careless joy of heart, is gone—when those whom now we see 
and hear, whom w’C have loved from tfic days of childhood even 
till now—when the young, the beautiful, the glad—when they are 
cold and still, arc lost to us for ever—when wc are grown old in 
feeling— when the tics that bound us to earth are gone—(hen shall 
we meet again 1” 

“When shall we meet again?” Yes, there is “sadness in those 
words, even in gay careless partings when spoken in gaiety and 
happiness. There is something that may make us think and mo¬ 
ralize, and ask ourselves shall we ever meet again? for the grave 
lies near us, and the hand of death may now be upon us, upon 
them; and another day—another hour may not be ours, or theirs ; 
and we n*ay never meet again 1 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

On that last evening at Chaltcrlon, and on the following morning, 
Edward Tdtnple conversed with Charlotte Daventry. 

“ She has either better sense, and better feelings, or greater ar¬ 
tifice and power of dissimulation than 1 gave her credit for,” 
thought he, when it was over. When alone that night in his 
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“ No,” said Charlotte Daventry to Frank Crawford, as they sat 
together in the drawing-room, “ 1 will promise that William Grey 
shall not marry her.” 

“ And how must I rely on your promise, or even your power?” 
said Crawford. Charlotte Daventry turned her eyes upon him. 
They were not at that moment wild and sparkling as they had often 
been : but full of softness. 

“(Jan you doubt my wish ?” said she, in a half-upbraidingjroiee ; 
and then in an instant changing her look, her eyes once more Hash¬ 
ing with iihimation, “can you doubt my power?” 

“ No, no!” said Crawford, as he gazed on her with eager admi¬ 
ration,—“no, no! How could 1 doubt it?” 

“Power! what a pretty thing it is!” said Charlotte after a mo¬ 
ment’s p;fuse, in her natural childish voice, and with her ordinary 
half silly tnanner. “How 1 wish I was a queen! Oh! Mr. Cart¬ 
wright,” said she, as he entered, “ 1 have been wishing I were a 
queen. Should not you like it so much?’* 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha,” said Mr. Cartwright, “certainly il you were 
queen, 1 should wish to be king with a gay, gallant air, making a 
bow to Miss Daventry and her perfections. 

“Oh! should you?” said Charlotte, good simple girl, quite in¬ 
nocent of the compliment implied. “ Oil yes! I suppose so,” added 
she, after a moment’s thought of why he did not rather wish to be 
a queen. “ (Certainly; you would wish to be a king and I a queen. 
Well,” said she, with a hounding step out of tho room; “ I must go 
and look for Lady Dowlon, and see whether she has quite killed 
Lady Caroline with talking. Good-by, Mr. Crawford.” She cast 
a comic h*df-despairing look at him as she left the room. Mr. Cart¬ 
wright had turned the other way. 

“M iss Daventry,” said Crawford, (bllowiug her. “Miss Da¬ 
ventry,”—she hesitated : he followed her out of the room. “Miss 
Daventry, you will walk with me ?” said he, in an imploring tone 
and manner. “Do not refuse. I eannot bear to be refused by 
you. ( cannot bear to he away from you. Say you will walk with 
me, as it seems that in the house we are to he interrupted every 
minute by some oflieious simpleton or other.” 

“Mr. Cr&wford,” said Charlotte, in a very quiet voiee, and with 
a very demure look, “ 1 told you and Mr. Cartwright that I was 
going to Lady Dowlon. I do not know why you should doubt my 
word and she almost ran away, humming the air of a song Lady 
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Emily Harvilie had sung the evening before. Crawford looked 
after her as she went. 

“ That girl has a power to torment,” thought he, “ but then what 
a heaven to be certain of her love!—to know she loved one, as 
such a being might love! Can she know how her careless manner 
torments? Yes, yes, she knows her power 1^'and Crawford re¬ 
turned to the room. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Crawford?” said Mr. Cartwright. 
“Ten thousand furies are in your face—the true rejection of a 
woman’s frowns! So the girl frowned at you, did she, a|jlt bid you 
go back? Aye! she can smile, though!” added he, with a.compla¬ 
cent look at himself, as he adjusted his cravat by the glass. 

“Furies!” said Crawford, “do you mean to insinuate that she 
smiles on such-” he checked himself: he thought of the mad¬ 

ness of exposing his feelings to a man like Mr. Cartwright, lie 
compressed his lips firmly together, as if to prevent the rage that 
boiled within from bursting forth. He threw himself on a chair, 
and was silent. 

“Come, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Cartwright, rather alarmed 
by the effect of his words, and not wishing to have a quarrel with 
a man like Frank Crawford, “come, my dear fellow, you know my 
little jokes. Well, I am going out for a walk,” said he, as he re¬ 
ceived no answer, and trying to look careless, he walked out of the 
room. 

“The safest coursesaid he to himself. “I meant nothing. 
The girl has smiles—it’s true enough; and smiles for me too, let 
Crawford think what he pleases; and who w'as to know that he was 
smitten? Who indeed would ever have thought that Oawford 
could be smitten—it’s astonishing! However, no one heard him, 
and he did hot finish the sentence. There was no occasion for me 
to guess what he meant to say!” and Mr. Cartwright walked away 
his sense of the affront in a pleasant ramble round the grounds at 
Chatterton, till the church bells ringing told him the party] would 
be returned from church, and then he also bent his steps toward 
the house, for there was safety in numbers. 

This was the last evening to be spent at Chatterton. On the 
morrow the party was going to break up. How many*were sorry, 
or how many were glad, it would be difficult to say! for who can 
judge what feeling lurks under those civil words of leave-taking, 
those hopes with smiles of meeting again, those regrets with sighs 
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at parting? Some may ask themselves “when shall we meet 
again ?” to say and think “ I do not care how long it may besome 
to hope that meeting may be soon, to sigh that it may be long de¬ 
layed—aye, perhaps, for ever l Some may ask “ when shall we 
meet again?” attdjthe answer will sound like a knell, “perhaps 
never more!” that ^good-by’ may press mournfully on the heart, 
that parting cause the inward groan; and the blood rushes swiftly 
to the face in the struggle to repress the tears so ready t<^ burst < 
forth. Sontc may ask “ when shall we meet again ?” and, as they 
look theW last on those gentle sorrowful eyes, and hear the soft 
good-by, to some it says, “when those eyes will no longer look 
kindly, when that soft voice will no longer speak in fondness, when 
time will have changed that heart—then shall we meet again!” 
Some mdy ask “when shall we meet again?” to answer with me¬ 
lancholy/oreboding, “when sorrow has been—when happiness, 
the careless joy of heart, is gone—when those whom now we see 
and hear, whom we have loved from tfie days of childhood even 
till now—when the young, the beautiful, the glad—when they are 
cold and still, are lost to us for ever—when we are grown old in 
feeling— when the ties that bound us to earth are gone—-then shall 
we meet again 1” 

“When shall we meet again?” Yes, there is*sadncss in those 
words, even in gay careless partings when spoken in gaiety and 
happiness. There is something that may make us think and mo¬ 
ralize, and ask ourselves shall we ever meet again? for the grave 
lies near us, and the hand of death may now be upon us, upon 
them; and another day—another hour may not be ours, or theirs : 
and we may never meet again 1 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

On that last evening at Chatterton, and on the following morning, 
Edward Tdlnple conversed with Charlotte Daventry. 

“ She has either better sense, and belter feelings, or greater ar¬ 
tifice and power of dissimulation than l gave her credit for,” 
thought he, when it was over. When alone that night in his 
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room, he remained deep in thought for some time. “I wish it 
were otherwise,” said he, half aloud. “If it is not so, how dan¬ 
gerous to her disposition—to her happiness!” 

Anne wished Mr. Temple good-by in the pleasing hope that ere 
long she might see him again. The preceding evening she heard' 
her father invite him to Weston. Mr. Westoh accepted tlie invi¬ 
tation with evident pleasure, and turned, for an instantfto look at 
her asjhe did so. If Anne did not feel happy, she ought to have 
done so; and if her pleased, her almost grateful look at her father, 
when a few minutes after he approached and laid his haftd affec¬ 
tionately on her shoulder, may be accepted as a proof, it is certain 
that she did feel happy. 

As she drove home the next day, and heard her father speaking 
in the highest terms of Mr. Temple, she felt that it waS almost 
worth while to be separated from him for the satisfaction of listen ¬ 
ing to his praises, and for the pleasure of looking forward to meet¬ 
ing him again. 

And what were the feelings of some of those left at Chatterton ? 
George Foley had seen that Anne Grey preferred Edward Temple. 
He was not sure of Mr. Temple’s feelings towards her, and he be¬ 
lieved that however much he might admire her, it was probable 
that, as a fastidious self-adoring man of the world, he would re¬ 
gard matrimony in the light of a sacrifice. He thought highly of 
Edward Temple in many respects ; not only of his talents, but of 
his feelings and principles. Still, as he was a man of the world, 
he thought that self might triumph even over Anne Grey in the 
heart of Edward Temple. With such an opinion, independent of 
all selfish sorrow, he watched with pain the growth of her affec¬ 
tion for him; he feared that she might hereafter have cause to 
grieve that she had ever become acquainted with Edward Temple. 
He longed for the privilege of putting her on her guard, for whilst 
he acquitted Temple of premeditated deceit, he knew the power of 
self, he knew the many excuses too easy to be found for all that is 
pleasing, amusing, or interesting, where selfishness is at hand to 
prompt. 

In this view of Edward Temple’s probable conduct, there was 
much that might have been gratifying to George Foley ; but if it 
did encourage him in a hope that, with steady perseverance and 
patience on his pari, he might one day secure for himself the affec¬ 
tions of Anne ; he was too amiable not to grieve most sincerely, 
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for any thing which could occasion distress to her feelings. It would, 
perhaps, be uncharitable to pry too far into his heart, or to define 
too exactly the degrees of sorrow or joy he experienced. Suffice 
it to say that, whilst he felt sorrow for her, he almost dared to trust 
with a fond, pleasing yet uncertain hope to the happiness of one 
day calling her his x»wn. 

“ My dehr,” said Mrs. Grey to Anne, that evening at Weston, 

“ what a very nice young man Mr. George Foley is. I lilys him 
better than ever!” 

“ He is a very sensible good sort of fellow !” said # William, and 
this was high praise from him, 

“ Yes, I thought so,” said Mrs. Grey, looking with delight at 
him. “I always thought so. You see, my dear,” turning to Anne 
with her very happiest smile, “ that William says he is a very sen¬ 
sible maif—a very good sort of young man.” 

“ I said‘fellow,’ ma’am-,” interrupted yVilliam. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Mrs. Grey, unchecked by the interruption. “ He 
is indeed a very delightful young man, and Mr. Grey always says 
so. He talked a good deal tti you, Anne !” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “ and he is one to whom l always like to talk 
she even added a few won". more in his praise, and Mrs. Grey was 
so pleased at her warmth of approval, that she sat smiling at her 
as she spoke, and said, “ Very true, my dear Anne, that’s very sen¬ 
sible when she had done. 

William laughed and said, “ Very judicious praise you give 
your daughters, ma’am ! 1 hope you will praise me whenever I 
make a spirited eloge of any young lady of my acquaintance. 
Come Aifhe, you shall be Mrs. George Foley, if you’ll be a good 
girU” 

“ My dear William !” said Anne, looking at him with surprise, 
and a little annoyed. “ My dear William, what nonsense you are 
talking!” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Grey, looking delighted at the 
nonsense, but rather alarmed lest it should have a bad effect, and 
put Anne too much on her guard with Mr. George Foley. “ Yes, 
yes, my dear, it is only his little joke. Come, William, we will 
have no more of this nonsense: you know it’s all a joke !” 

“ 1 never thought it \\as any thing else ma’am,” said William ; 
“ and alter all there is no joke equal to two people falling in love 
and marrying.” 
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“ Your mother and I thought so, William, thirty years ago,” 
said Mr. Grey, smiling. 

“ Seven-and-twenty, my dear !” said Mrs. Grey, Seven-and- 
twenty this day three weeks.” 

“ Well then, I’ll have another cup of tea i f M b please^ma’am,” 
said William, “ in honour of what is to be commemorated this day 
three weeks, and a little stronger than the last if you can afford it. 
Did you read —■—’s speech in the paper to-day, Sir ?” said he to 
his father, whilst Mrs. Grey was murmuring to herself about nerves 
and “ actually as strong as coffee,” and endeavouring^to make 
weak tea look strong by filling William’s cup quite full. 

But here we must leave the domestic circle at Weston, to turn 
to one small comfortable sitting-room of Isabella Foley’s in the 
large rambling house at Chatterton. There we find George Foley 
and herself seated for a fire-side coze, neither of them quite so 
much at ease as usual in their confidential fire-side talks, when all 
thoughts and feelings were usually avowed and discussed between 
the brother and sister. 

They were neither of them quite at ease, for each had some¬ 
thing they wished to confess, yet each scarce knew how to begin. 

“ The Greys are very agreeable people,” said George, looking 
at his boots. 

“ Charlotte Daventry is a very nice girl,” said Isabella, reaching 
a hand-screen; whether to shade her face from the fire, or from 
observation, I do not know. 

“ How pretty Miss Grey is,” said George, just looking at Isabella 
to see what she thought of that; but Isabella did not look that way, 
and her face was so screened that he could gather nothing from it. 
“ I think some people might call her prettier than her sister.” 

George Foley was touching delicate ground : he paused, hoping 
to have gained something. 

V Yes, certainly,” said Isabella, not exactly knowing what she 
was^aying, “ yes certainly, much prettier!” 

*»t)o you think so?” said George, his caution all gone at hearing 
her assent to such an opinion. 

“ Oh! I fancied you thought so,” said Isabella, finding she had 
not answered quite right, yet knew not why. “ Miss Grey is ra¬ 
ther,”—hesitating a little and putting her screen still nearer to her 
face, “ Miss Grey is rather—I think she is a little—perhaps like 
her brother.” 
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“ Yes, very,” said George, returning Isabella’s compliment by 
answering something to which he had not attended. 

“ No, do you think so ?” said Isabella, roused at last, as George 
had been. “ I capjpqt say, I think so very like—scarcely indeed,” 
she added, getting ^|mated in defence of William Grey’s good or 
bad looks, “ scarcely indeed, I should say, any likeness at all.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” said George, recollecting himself. 
“ I misunderstood you : I thought you were saying how like»Wil- 
ham Grey was to his sister. I only agreed with you. 1 really never 
thought much about it.” 

“ William Grey is a very agreeable person,” said Isabella, turn¬ 
ing away. 

“ Yes, he is a good rattling sort of fellow, rather blunt and 
and bearish, I think; but clever, and l dare say good-hearted.” 

“ Do ydu think he is so very blunt and bearish, George P” asked 
Isabella. “ Blunt, to be sure he is, and J like that sort of blunt¬ 
ness. One sees there is no deceit: but I do not think he is bearish! 
It is unjust to call him bearish,” added she rather warmly. 

“ Well, my dear Bell, I did not mean to say any thing against 
him. I think he is a good, manly, open-hearted fellow, with a 
great deal of shrewdness and good sense, some quiet humour, 
and appreciation of humour in others, with rather too little consi¬ 
deration for the feelings of others, and rather too fond of self.” 

“ No, not quite that,”' murmured Isabella very softly, and not 
meaning it to be quite audible. 

“ But l did not know, Bell, that you would care whether l praised 
William Grey or not?” 

“ No, itfdeed,” said Isabella, with a determined effort to avail 
herself of this opening. “ No, indeed, 1 dare say you did not. In¬ 
deed I don’t know why 1 should care,” and poor Isabella got very 
much confused, sighed, and looked from behind her screen at the 
lire, saw nothing in the fire to help her, and at last made one more 
desperate effort to tell her brother at once, how much she was in¬ 
terested in William Grey's character; and how she feared he did 
not care for her; and how Charlotte Daventry, who was such a 
dear good girl, was so fond of him and praised him so much! 

George listened with great seriousness, and with great interest, 
just as a brother should listen to such a confession from a sister. 

“ I know I ought not to love him,” said Isabella, “ for I have 
no reason to suppose it reciprocal—if he even likes .me, it is but as 
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a mere acquaintance—a pleasing girl, perhaps,” said she blushing 
as she spoke, and hesitating. 

George was grave as he listened to Isabella : to own the truth, 
he was sincerely sorry to hear her confession. lie saw that she 
was more seriously attached to William Grcy^jhsm he ha4 wished 
to believe; for, with a character such as hail, attachment could 
not be that light, changeable sentiment it might be with others. He 
had heard of William Grey’s admiration for Jane Graham, which 
rendered it peculiarly unlikely that he should return his sister’s 
affection. George thought it right to tell his sister what he knew 
on this subject. It was a disagreeable task to dispel any pleasing 
illusion that might have dwelt in her mind. Still it was right so 
to do and Isabella bore the intelligence better than her brother had 
expected; she had had so little hope, that it was less disappoint¬ 
ment to hear that he already loved another than it might* otherwise 
have proved. Besides, it was not quite certain *, and might she not 
still allow- herself to look forward to time to effect what she de¬ 
sired ? 

It now became George’s turn to confess; and he had soon ac¬ 
quainted Isabella of his love for Anne Grey, and of her apparent 
preference for Edward Temple. Isabella in her turn listened and 
looked grave. 

“ Yes,” said George Foley, “ I love Anne Grey!” 

“ I am sorry for it,” said Isabella sadly, looking down with a dis¬ 
composed air. George fixed his eyes upon her inquiringly, as if 
to see whether there were any other reason for this regret than 
that which he himself had mentioned. 

“ Yes, indeed, dear Bella, I thought you would pity me. 1 knew 
you must be sorry because there is so much hopelessness in the 
case.” 

“ But, George,” said Isabella gravely, “ it is not for that only, 
but I am sorry on every account that you should love Anne Grey.” 
George looked at her in surprise. “ I shall distress you, dear 
George,” she said looking at him sorrowfully : “ it seems we are 
fated to-day to say unpleasant things to one another.” 

George reddened with alarm as Isabella spoke. He’ looked 
anxiously at her, begged her to go on, and Isabella then told him 
all that she had learned from Charlotte Daventry concerning the 
disposition of Anne, and her own reasons for believing that it was 
true. She described Charlotte Uavenlry’s manner about the music 
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—all that had dropped from her at various times, both with regard 
(o Anne, to Mr. Grey, and to all the family—and her praises of 
William were not forgotten. 

George listened: he leant his head on his hand; he was pain¬ 
fully intent on v^^^his sister said. When she told him that Char¬ 
lotte Daventry ha^ netrayed that Anne was jealous of her doing 
any thing better than herself, he interrupted her by exclaiming, . 
“Jealous! jealous of another’s accomplishments! No, that is a 
mistake! T’hat is not true!” When she told him of Anne’s temper 
—of her want of feeling and consideration for her*—of her dissi¬ 
mulation, he again exclaimed, “ No, no,” then again was quiet, and 
by a sign bid Isabella continue. But when she had done—when 
she had said all—had expressed her detestation of such a character 
as Anne*Grey’s—had implied her conviction that her brother must 
soon, if ntot at once, look with equal detestation on such a deceitful 
character—when she spoke of. her love and pity for Charlotte Da¬ 
ventry, he no longer restrained, himself—he was no longer silent. 

He started up, and bursting foyth in a tone of mingled anger and 
agitation, exclaimed, “ Do not say that again, Isabella ! Do not 
repeat that you love, that you admire Charlotte Daventry! You 
are not to blame—I do not blame you—you have been deceived ; 
but nevpr talk to me again of loving the person who could speak 
ill of Anne Grey ! Whoever breathed a word against her has ut¬ 
tered a falsehood! I would stake my life that it is false ; and 
Isabella, I bid you beware of the person who could defame such a 
character !” He walked out of the room unable to repress his in¬ 
dignation. 

“ He, ft gone!” said Isabella sadly. I have grieved—offended 
him! and yet if Charlottte Daventry should be right! what else 
could I hive done ? And yet if Charlotte Daventry is deceitful p” 
the colour rushed to her face, “ I have trusted her ! Oh ! if 
George is right? It mpy be so !” she sighed. “ How unhappy 
either way! Dear George ! He was angry. I never saw him 
angry with me before. Oh ! how 1 wish 1 had never l$iown Char¬ 
lotte Daventry !” and Isabella Voley leant her head on her hand, 
and burst into tears. 

“ Isabella,” said George, as he came into her room before they 
separated for the night, “ I am afraid 1 was cross with you. I was 
angry at the time. Will you forgive me P” laying his hand on hers. 

“ Dear George,” said Isabella, her face brightening with pleasure. 
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“ how glad 1 am to hear you speak so to me again 1 Indeed there is* 
nothing for me to forgive! But I have been very unhappy. I wish 
we had never come to Chatterton, George! Do not you ? I wish 
we had never known any of them!” lookingjjng|t him, with the 
tears standing in her eyes. .jam* 

“ No, dear Bella,” said George, “ I cannof^fth that. We shall 
• find yet much happiness here, I dare say; and as to the Greys—” 
after a*pause—“ that perhaps will all be well in time. But I want 
to speak to you about that, Isabella. I was unjust to you before, 
but I was not quite myself, I cOuld not be calm to hear Anne Grey 
traduced. I firmly believe that it is false—there is some mistake. 

I will not blame any one till I know where it is deserved. I have 
been suffering the last few hours in thinking of my injustice to you. 
You may have misunderstood Miss Daventry’s words, or there 
may be something we do^ not understand., I do not wish to judge 
harshly of any one; still there is something I do not quite like about 
her. Of course you are aware, that Frank is in love with her. 
Every one must remark that; and i know it is so, not only from what 
he said himself, but from someth: ngGajrtwright told me: however, 
that is less to the purpose. Bht tlnthE is something strange jin her 
manner about this: in short, ^ftR/dear ,A do not wisl^y'ou’ihoirid 
place too much confidence in her.- I had'doubts before* and all 
you have told me has but helped to etftnfirm them. It is Utterly 
impossible that Anne Grey should be whafc she would rep^sent; 
and l do not believe that Mr. Grey would ever be guilty of tire 
faults of which she accuses him.” 

“She did not exactly accuse,” interposed Isabella. “She only 
let fall things.” '**" 

“ It is the same thing,” said Geo%e: “ you must either have 
heard wrongly, interpreted wrongly, or she could not have been* 
aware what she was saying; or, Isabella, I fear there is another 
alternative. Consider a little. Is it not anther strange, that, short 
as your acquaintance with Miss Davcntry has been, she should have 
already contrived to let fall so many things by accident, against the 
characters and dispositions of those with whom she lives? That, 
with all the cleverness, the sensibility, the feeling, of which you tell 
me she is possessed, she should still have been so weak, unguarded 
and l should say, so ungenerous, as to let out to you, in the coarse 
of a four days’ visit, so many circumstances to the disadvantage of 
her nearest relatives? Would not any girl with a particle of com- 
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mon sense, or of good feeling, have contrived to keep them to her¬ 
self ? You say her manner, when she talked to you alone, was so 
different from her usual one, that you do not believe her to be 
childish 
prove? ; 
excuse ? 

in this?” ’ , 

Isabella considered—looked doubtful, sind at length said, “ Cer- 
tainly it is strange: it never struckjjneso before—but then, George, 
Charlotte^Pavenlry is unlike othei* people. She is. so natural! 
She doeg not consider what she is saying.” * 

“ That is a good excuse with some people,” said George, “ for 
saying eve/y thing that is molt ill-natured, and for concealing no¬ 
thing that, for the sake of others, ought to be concealed.” 

“ But sli*e never professed fp be natural, jgAilt Isabella. 

“ No, she had ha occasion td^profess. one left no one in doubt 
of her being what is called a ‘ natural character.’ A natural cha¬ 
racter, Isabella, sometimes is bijt-another word for an artiftcial 
one. I will not as yet say positively it is so with her. There may 
be some mistake; but I have’fiy doubts. Her manner is very 
variable: she may be an excellentaciress. I sometimes almost feel 
that she is constantly acting a part.” 

“ Acting a part!” said Isabella, looking astonished. “Oh no! 
that c#iot be!” H . 

“ If you had seen her one morning as I did,” said George, 
perhaps you would not be so surprised. I happened to come 
into the room when she and Frank were sitting together. They 
did not observe me enter. I jgr manner—her look then, Isabella, 
was different to what you have*ever geenit—in short”—-he paused 
a moment—“in short, Bella, do not make a friend of Charlotte 
Daventry. I have noticed the coldness of your manner to the 
Miss Greys, and they noticed it, I am sure. I was surprised and 
sorry to perceive it. Try to think differently about them. Try 
to find out for yourself :*tbat is the best way after all. A character 
may generally be discovered by study. I will try too. I will not 
be blinded to # the faults even of Anne Grey, if she has any: it has 
distressed me much to hear even an imputation cast on her, of the 
falsehood of which I can obtain no .immediate proof: yet I could 
almost stake my life that it is false. Let us, however, both be on 
our guard. We need not trust too implicily, nor blame too easily ; 


and thouAjJyss, as she appears. What then does this 
pf she isl&ppally light and thoughtless, where is her 
I)o s you sW nothing suspicious—nothing contradictory 
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—and now, good-night, dear Bella.'" You have forgiven me, 1 
hope ?” 

“Forgiven you! It is I who have to be forgiven;” and they 
separated with their wonted kindness and affection. 

George Foley retired to rest, to think whether there could he a 
fault in Anne Grey, and to come to the happy 1 conclusion that there 
was not one; and Isabella retired to rest to think whether, if Char¬ 
lotte Daventry had spoken untruly of all the rest of the Greys, she 
might not still have spoken the truth of William; and to oonvince 
herself that q! 1 that had been uttered in his praise must be true. 
Thus did George and Isabella both fall asleep, having mentally settled 
their mutual question in the way people always settle all questions 
for or against their wishes—the way most pleasing to themselves. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

v 


YYe once more return to Weston, just as the Miss Greys and 
Charlotte Daventry have retired to their rooms. “ I am glad you 
are come,” said Charlotte to Anne, as she entered her room, and 
they seated themselves over the lire, “ for l have not Iiadfe coze 
with.you for such an age! and I have a great deal 1 want to say to 
you. I want to speak to you of him;" looking archly at Anne. 
“ Yes, of him—you know who ?” 

“ No,” said Anne, belying her assertion by a deep blush. 

“No!” said Charlotte; “but that blush, my own Anne, says 
‘yes.’ Yes! I want to talk to you about Mr. Temple.” 

“ Ah !” said Anne, not looking very much surprised notwithstand¬ 
ing her 4 to;’ “ I thought no one would have found that out!” 

“I haw only found out one thing.” said Charlotte; “ that Mr. 
Temple is in love with you: farther 1 do-not know.” 

“ Nor so far, indeed,” said Anne, looking very happy, “ for it 
is probably not the case.” 

“ Not the case!” said Charlotte, with a tone of astonishment. 
‘‘ Do you mean to be so very modest as to doubt the truth of that? 
No, Anne, he loves you—that is certain, and what I wish to say is, 
hat 1 congratulate you upon your conquest! I longed to tell you 
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what I thought of him.—I longed to tell you that you were sometimes 
so cold in your manner to him, I feared you would friglitcn him 
away; and I would not have you lose him for the world! No, 
Anne, I think him sp perfect that I have set my heart on seeing you 
married to him. Yes, it would.so grieve me if he should go away 
mortified by your coldness, and perhaps marry some other person 
whose manner w r as less indifferent.” 

“ Charlotte,” said Anne, looking half alarmed, yet half pleased, 

“ you forget what every one says, or perhaps you have never heard 
it—that Mr. Temple is not a marrying man.” 

“ Oh ! but he is—he must be! No man, so good as he is, could 
behave so ill as to fall in love—” 

“ Nay, Charlotte,” said Anne, laughing, “ you may allow a 
pei son to fall in love if he cannot help it?” 

“ No, f will not,” said Charlotte. “ No man like him would 
behave so ill as to let himself fall in love v and make love to a girl, 
and be so attentive to her, without meaning to marry. No, Mr. 
Temple is superior to this! I cannot think so ill of him as you 
would do, Anne.” 

“ l think ill ’of him !” exclaimed Anne : “ but, indeed,” continued 
she, after a moment’s pause ; “ I should have no reason—no parti¬ 
cular reason, for blaming him if he had never mdatit any thing— 
if he married any one else to-morrow,” sighing. “ He never 
said any thing you know, Charlotte, to bind me—never asked— 
never-—” 

“ Oh yes ! I know what you mean, Anne. He never said ‘ Will 
you marry me ?’ no ; but he said a great deal that meant the same, 
and in slfort, Anne, l do hope you will marry him some day. You 
think me careless and foolish, and so I am sometimes,—I know I 
am ; hut I run feel and think seriously, and I have not seen you 
and Mr. Temple together without very groat interest, and when 
none of the others saw it—no, not even Sophy, for you know she 
said once she believed Air. Temple rather admired her—” 

“ Did she ?” said Anne, starting. Charlotte took no notice 
and went on. 

“ When none of them saw it, 1 found it out ; and I have watched 
him, and tried to study his character, and 1 see that he loves von, 
—that he is worthy of you—that he could understand and appre¬ 
ciate you, as few others can, ami my whole heart is set upon your 
marrying him. Yes ! though 1 seem such a careless, giddy girl. 
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when I really love people 1 can find out things that others do not 
—perhaps, because they do not care so much.” 

“ Dear Charlotte,” said Anne, affectionately, how warm-hearted 
and kind you are ! But you think too highly of me, I fear, and 
too much of Mr. Temple’s preference for me. Indeed, it is not likely 
to be more than merely a slight preference. He is never likely to 
think seriously of me, and instead of encouraging myself to become 
more e attached to him, I should try all I can to resist the feeling. 
But I must go, Charlotte. I must not let an interesting subject make 
me keep you iip all night. So good night, dear.” 

u Breathes there the girl with heart so dead. 

Who never to herself hath said, 

this is the very person 1 should prefer to all others if he would 
only fall in love with me? No, no, there is not such o' person,” 
said Charlotte to herself, r as Anne left the room; “ No—even the 
meek, retiring Anne Grey is caught; aye, fairly caught ! and she 
may struggle and struggle, and never will she get that little constant 
heart out of the web in which it is so nicely entangled! Never 
whilst Charlotte Daventry lives. No, my pretty fly, let the spider 
run round and round you, and drop a sugared word—a sugared 
tone now and then to amuse you, whilst it makes each thread the 
tighter : yes—the spider shall draw it each day tighter—harder— 
and the venom meanwhile shall drop into its veins—drop by drop. 
It shall be carefully instilled, and there the poor struggling heart 
shall remain, and the spider shall entwine and triumph the pic¬ 
ture was too delightful. Charlotte Daventry smiled,— that peculiar 
smile gleamed through her eyes. “ And there it shall remain,” 
she continued, “ till its struggling is over—-till it is broken—till it is 
cold and still. Yes—pretty, gay and gladsome thing—flutter awhile 
—you know not what is in store for you ! What! does she think 
that Charlotte Daventry will rejoice to see him marry her ? To see 
him love her ? No! I can prize that love, and I claim it! It shall 
be mine—it shall never be Anne Grey’s”. 

She clasped her hands together, as she uttered these words: 
she stood firm, erect. Proudly she drew herself up : determination, 
and fixed resolve were painted in her countenance—her very form 
—her very attitude. She stood for a moment thus, but then a 
mournful thought passed through her mind, and all was changed ; 
her figure no longer retained its firm crectncss; her head was no 
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longer proudly raised in triumph; her hands no longer clasped. 
No—one moment and all was gone. 

“ He loves her,” murmured she. He loves me not. He scorns 
me! ” and she rested her head mournfully on her hand, whilst the 
tears slowly and silently streamed down her cheek. 

Anne had quitted her cousin that night with the thought so 
strongly impressed on her mind that if ever she should marry, she 
would like to # marry exactly such a person as Mr. Temple, ti«it, for 
once in her life, she behaved like a heroine and dreamt of the hero. 
She dreamt she was sitting in the library at Westoij, that Edward 
Temple walked in—that he was going to put out his hand—that lie 
looked delighted to see her. She felt the glow of pleasure through 
her hear{, his look and manner, when suddenly Charlotte Da- 
ventry appeared—she snatched away his hand just as she was ex¬ 
tending lfcr own : his face and manner was changed—he frowned 
on her—he looked at Charlotte with kindness—with that look with 
which he had so often regarded her : he again turned towards her¬ 
self: it was with dislike; Charlotte looked at her too, and her look 
was one of scorn and hatred. She was going to speak—to ask her 
why she so regarded her : she made an effort and awoke. 

“What a horrid dream!” thought Anne, and she could scarcely 
shake it from her mind : it still kept recurring, and she actually 
started when she heard Charlotte Daventry’s voice, and felt her 
hand on her shoulder. She almost' expected to behold the same 
horrid face that she had witnessed in her dream. 

And what were Edward Temple’s thoughts during this time ? 
Had he any terrible dreams? Not one; but, as he found himself 
alone that evening at Temple-court—had walked across the pil¬ 
lared hall, had passed through the spacious drawing-room, en¬ 
tered the large gallery-like library, and brought out of it the book 
he wanted, and looked, as he returned, at the deserted drawing¬ 
room, observed the melancholy appearance of the tables without 
work, drawings, or any female occupations to give the room its air 
of comfort; returned to his own snug room, seated himself in his 
comfortable arm-chair, opened his book, stirred the lire, and settled 
himself UMhe intellectual delights of solitary reading; what shall 
we say to a sensible, elever, intellectual hero, when we know that, 
instead of going steadily with mind and eye through the first page 
of his book, he actually let the one wander to the lire—the other 
still farther ? 
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As he sat there in his own large splendid house, with every tiling 
indicative of wealth about him, all to be enjoyed alone, for a mo¬ 
ment a vision passed across his mind; a gentle being presented 
herself to his imagination—a gentle being with a low-toned voice, 
soft blue eyes, and gracefulJ^gure; he thought^,a light and noise¬ 
less tread, a joyous laugh, a ready smile, a r&% tea$, quick intel¬ 
ligence, conversational powers, a cultivated mind, and elegance of 
thought; he thought of a being to look to him with fqnd affection, 
to be ever near him, to become attentive as he spoke, to warm into 
enthusiasm as she listened, to reveal to him the rich storq^ of her 
mind—to infuse her charm, her taste, her cheerfulness irftef every 
thing around him—to give to the lonely house a look of comfort 
and of ooiupation—to sing, to laugh, to talk, to be sad \yith hint, 
and to love him: yes—to love as she alone could love : and in re¬ 
turn to be prized—beloved—adored. The vision for a moment 
passed across his mind—a gentle, affectionate being—a wife. It 
was a vision of Anne Grey. Only for a moment—and (hen—the 
leaf of the book was turned—another, and another—and Edward 
Temple was once more deep in his intellectual delights. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

“ Who can that be, come so early ? ” said Mrs. Grey, as she heard 
the door bell ring! 

“Oh! some one on business to papa, l suppose,” said Sophy ; 
and on she' went with a difficult passage in her music, which she 
had vainly tried three times to conquer. One linger always came 
in that brilliant run where the other finger ought to have come, 
and that one little finger set all the others wrong. Might we not 
moralize on this, and say how one little fault sometimes sets a 
whole character wrong—sets all our actions wrong-causes the 
misfortunes of our future life? One slight fault fires the train of 
our misfortunes; and then, in quick succession, one calamity causes 
another—all from one slight error in the outset. 

But we leave the reader to moralize farther if he likes, whilst wc 
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wshcr jn the early visitor to Mr. Grey, and introduce him as Lord 
Stokelon. 

“ Lord Stokelon !” exclaimed >lr. Grey. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Stokelon in a hurried, agitated manner, half 
turning his head aw^y, as he received Mr. Grey’s hearty shake of 
the hand—Yes,\you could not expect me; 1 did not expect to 
find myself hereand he seated himself without seeming to know 
what he wajt doing. Mr. Grey was al&rmed—he saw that Lord 
Stoketon was in great, agitation. A tlymght of his son rushed 
through his mind. He waited almost breathless, fot; him to speak. 

“ Would to God I had * no cause for coming sosaid Lord 
Stoketon, “ for coming with such a different motive to that to 
which I Jiad so fondly looked forward ; Mr. Grey, I am going to 
distress you. 

Mr. Grey laid hold of a chair. lie looked eagerly at Lord Stoke¬ 
ton ; “ Any illness?” he murmured, scarcely audible. 

“ No, no,” nothing of that kind. Good God! what a fool 1 
have been ;” as he saw Mr. Grey turn pale. “ No—no, no ill¬ 
ness—no death.” 

“ Thank God !” uttered Mr. Grey, as he looked at Lord Stoke¬ 
ton, and tried to smile, saying “ I was foolish tobe so much alarmed 
—but a father—” continued he, half smiling, “’a father always 
<1 reads some calamiiy to his children when they are not all around 
him. I thought of my boy. It was a lather’s folly.” 

Lord Stoketon buried his face in his hands, and for a minute he 
was unable to speak. “ Mr. Grey,” said he at length, raising his 
head, “ you spoke of a father’s feelings. I am come to wound 
those feelings—and yet I have a hope—but l must not speak of 
that. I come on the part of a friend, to accuse Miss Grey of spread¬ 
ing malicious reports against his character, and that of those most 
dear to him—for the purpose of breaking off his uniou, and—” 
speaking with great effort—“ because she herself was attached to 
him. I come to ask you to make Miss Grey retract these unfortu¬ 
nate assertions”—he paused in strong emotion. “ I did think to 
come for a very different purpose,” he added mournfully—“ to ask 
your permission—but—l must not think of what I had hoped to 
come for ! Mr. Grey, if you can say that all that is alleged is false, 
you will indeed make me happy.” 

Mr. Grey changed colour as Lord Stoketon spoke : when first he 
mentioned his daughter’s name he had looked mdignant, and \va> 
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inclined to interrupt him •, but he checked himself, and allowed 
him to continue ; but when Lord Stoketon stopped, and appealed 
to him, he replied with evident emotion : 

“ Lord Stoketon, you have brought an accusation against my 
daughter, which, if made lightly—if made unjustly—I warn you 
candidly, it had been better you should never liave made. It had 
beeu better for any man to have deliberated before he came to ac¬ 
cuse a» daughter to her father,” said he, proudly. “ But I do not 
believe that you mean to ‘.peak unkindly. I believe that it grieves 
you to say thisjo me—that you think there is reason for believing 
it. God knows how you came to believe such a thing.” 

Lord Stoketon suddenly raised his head as Mr. Grey uttered 
these last words. “ Lord Stoketon,” continued he, “ h§re is my 
hand, in token that towards you 1 feel no anger,—that my indigna¬ 
tion is not against you.” Lord Stoketon took the hand, as it was 
given, with emotion. He almost sobbed as he unclasped it, turned 
away his head, and again concealed his face. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Grey, “ that I do feci indignation—the 
greatest indignation, 1 will not deny. I believe that my daughter 
is innocent of all she is accused. If there has been malice, it has 
been from some other quarter. Sophy never harboured a mali¬ 
cious—an ungenerous feeling In her heart. She is quite innocent 
—utterly so.” 

Lord Stoketon turned towards Mr. Grey as he spoke thus firmly 
and proudly. He looked at him for a moment, then seizing his 
hand, exclaimed “ Thank you—thank you for that. Heaven 
bless you, Sir ! I knew it was false—I knew it must be—I knew 
Sophy Grey was innocent.” 

Mr. Grey was affected, and he could only thank Lord Stoketon, 
at the moment, by the cordial pressure of his hand. There was a 
pause, for both parties were affected, and for a few minutes unable 
to speak. Mr. Grey was the first to break the silence, and it was 
to ask Lord Stoketon for further information. 

I need not repeat all that passed ; but briefly relate the circum¬ 
stances which had caused this abrupt and painful interview. It may 
be remembered that a marriage was talked of between Maria Pem¬ 
berton and Frederick Barton. The reader may also remember 
the ill-natured remarks of Lady Dowton at which Sophy had 
laughed ; and which were afterwards repeated by Charlotte Daven- 
try with some addition concerning Lord Stoketon, just to amuse her- 
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self and Mr. Crawford, one morning at Lady Dowton’s expense. 
A$the time, Charlotte Daventry could have had little idea of the 
serious results which would arise from what she probably viewed 
as an innocent amusement. 

Frederic Barton yvas a friend of Lord Stoketon’s. He was a 
young man of good principles, with warm and steady feelings : a 
mutual attachment existed between himself and Maria Pemberton. 
Maria Pemberton was plain, but agreeable, clever, accomplished, 
and amiable, with as much good sense as^a large share of romance 
would allow. She had a mother who loved, and inmost idolized 
her, and'Maria Pemberton loved and idolized in return, llad she 
been a beauty, every one would have raved of her enthusiasm; 
but she plain, and people found out that her romance was 
rather silly. 

When'Frederic Barton proposed to her, she thought of her mo¬ 
ther : she loved him, hut she could nok bear to leave her fond 
mother; and she made some excuse to delay the marriage for a 
year or two. The world meantime had nothing to do but to talk 
and wonder, and such reasons were invented for tiie delay as we 
have already heard from Lady Dowton. 

These reasons had been refuted by Sophy Grey, but again re¬ 
peated by Charlotte Daventry, as proceeding from Sophy, and again 
circulated by Lady Dowton, not only with the additions regarding 
Lord Sloketon, but with another, of Sophy’s supposed attachment 
to Mr. Barton. 

The calumny against her mother and herself, came to the ears 
of Maria Pemberton. She was indignant, for her mother’s sake. 
With a character such as hers, where high-wrought feeling was 
apt to take the place of sounder judgment, her course may be con¬ 
ceived. She concealed the truth from her mother, but immediately 
resolved to break off her engagement as the surest means of con¬ 
tradicting these reports. To none but Mr. Barton did she allege 
her reason. Jn vain he tried to dissuade her from such a cruel and 
useless measure. She was determined, and the greater the sacri- 
lice, the more did she glory in it for the sake of her mother, on 
whom she thus inllicted pain by her efforts to defend her. 

It was at this time, and shortly after the visit to Hilton, that 
Frederic Barton had seen Lord Stokelon, and had conlided to him 
the cause of his unhappiness. Lord Sloketon’s distress may be 
conceived, as he listened to the more eireumslqntial details of the 



unamiablo character of the woman he loved ; but he immediately 
resolved to restore the happiness of his friend, though his own was 
gone. He told Mr. Barton of his intentions, received his hearty 
expressions of gratitude, and set off to Weston in a pitiable state 
of agitation and distress. 

He travelled all night, and reached Weston the next morning. 
Worn out with the tumult of his feelings, he was unable to be calm 
and composed as he had intended ; but he concealed nothing from 
Mr. Grey : he actually sobbed with joy as Mr. Grey repeated his 
assurance,with a manner, in which there was no deceit,that he be¬ 
lieved the accusation against Sophy to be altogether false. JJut Mr. 
Grey would not allow it to rest on his conviction alone. Sophy must 
be questioned, and the origin of the report, if possible, discovered. 

Lord Stoketon left Weston after a two hours’ conversation with 
Mr. Grey, and was to remain at the neighbouring town till be heard 
again from him. He would not trust himself to remain in the house 
and to see Miss Grey, till he knew on what footing he might meet 
her ; but he left Weston in a stale of comparative bliss to that in 
which he had entered it. He believed, lover-like, almost before a 
word had been said in her favour, that Sophy must be innocent. 
He was convinced, the moment he saw Mr. Grey, and heard him 
speak of a father’s feelings. Yes, Mr. Grey could not have spoken 
so, had not his daughter been as amiable as Lord Stoketon fondly 
imagined. 

What followed his departure at Weston will be imagined. Mr. 
Grey sent for Sophy, told her all that had passed, and her unfeigned 
astonishment, no less than her assurances of innocence, were suf¬ 
ficient to convince her father, had he needed to be convinced, that 
it was as he hoped. Then followed the indignation, the sorrow, the 
dismay, and the surmises of how her name could have been con¬ 
nected with these calumnies. Sophy remembered Lady Dow ton’s 
story —remembered repeating it some time after to Charlotte as a 
proof of the absurd gossip of Lady Dowfon. Sophy was farther 
questioned as to what she had ever said about Lord Stoketon, and 
was no less surprised at finding how much she had been misrepre¬ 
sented ; earnestly aflirmed it was utterly untrue, was very un¬ 
happy, cried a great deal, and when her father told her she had 
brought some of this upon herself by her inclination to gossip, 
she cried still more, and expressed her contrition—then asked 
what was to be done, looked at her lather for assistance, aud will* 
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biller Lears and sobs anxiously inquired whether Lord Stoketon 
was really gone gone in anger, believing her capable of such 
wickedness. 

. Anne pitied Sophy to her heart—heard with indignation the 
charge against her—and, fill she heard her father speak of his dis¬ 
tress, she was even indignant with Lord Stoketon himself for having 
believed it. 

We will not dwell on all that followed—-suffice it to say, that, 
in a short time from his first painful visit/t Weston, Lord Stoketon 
had the joy of seeing Maria Pemberton and Frederic liarton onee 
more engaged to each other, and of finding himself again on his 
road to Weston. 

Lord Stoketon arrived ; Sophy saw him for a moment, left her 
mother and Anne to amuse one another, and then walked out alone 
whilst he and Mr. Grey were engaged in conversation. Perhaps 
Lord Stoketon began to grow inattentive, for Mr. Grey smiled, and 
said, “ Perhaps you will like to walk ?” 

Lord Stoketon’s answer was not quite audible ; he was out of 
the room before Mr. Grey had even time to apologize for not 
accompanying him. Mrs. Grey’s eyes wandered towards the win¬ 
dow, and she had the comfort of seeing that Sophy was no longer 
alone, and she looked so happy that Mr. Grey caught the infection, 
smiled most good-humouredly, gave Anne a kiss, and said, as he 
patted her eheek, “ Sad work this, Miss Anne 1” and the work was 
so sad that he smiled again as lie said, “ Take care of yourself, 
Anne. I cannot afford to part with you too.” 

Wc will leave it to the reader’s imagination to discover all that 
was said in that tete-a-tete walk between Sophy and Lord Stoke¬ 
ton, It is sufficient to say that Lord Stoketon was proposed, and 
was accepted. 

And what had become ol Sophy’s predilection for Captain Her¬ 
bert P Had she quite forgotten him P It seems she had, for when 
Charlotte Davcntry, after expressing over and over again her de¬ 
light at dear Sophy’s prospects, suddenly looked a little sad, and 
said with a sigh, “ poor Captain Herbert,” Sophy neither blushed 
nor sighed, Charlotte withdrew her eyes, as she saw the smile 
brightening on Sophy’s face at the distant sound of Lord Stokcton's 
voice saw her little blush of joy as he entered, and perceived Lord 
Stoketon’s animated glance at Sophy as he opened the door. She 
turned away her head, and in another moment Jeft the room. 



“Yes,” said she to herself, as she ascended the stairs, “ baffled 
for once ! Such a blundering, good-hearted fool! What other 
man would have come over post-haste to accuse his mistress to 
her father, of telling a lie of his friend and ridiculing himself? 
Well, I have learnt one thing, never to trust again to what a sim¬ 
pleton may not do !” 

“ My dear Mrs. Grey, I do congratulate you with all my heart,” 
said I*ady Dowton, in tee kindest, most affectionate manner, as she 
was shown into the drawing-room at Weston about a week after 
Lord Stoketon’s proposal. 

Mrs. Grey knew that Lady Dowton had done some mischief by 
spreading disagreeable reports of Sophy, and she had declared, in 
the virtuous indignation of the moment, that she had no patience 
with her, and she did not care if she saw it. However, when Lady 
Dowton walked into the room and congratulated so kindly, and 
looked so very much pleased (as everyone was indeed) that Sophy 
was going to be married, Mrs. Grey quite forgot her want of pa¬ 
tience—extended her hand with the most cordial, happy smile on 
her face—begged Lady Dowton to sit on the sofa, for she was sure 
she must be tired ; and overcame her displeasure so much, as to 
say, “You are very kind,” and to tell her all, from the first hour ol 
acquaintance down to that of his proposing, not forgetting the very 
doubts whether the wedding should be on a Monday or a Thurs 
day. 

Lady Dowton listened as never woman listened before, when the 
subject related neither to themselves nor their own concerns : and 
when she had farther ascertained that Lord Stoketon was gone 
from Weston to sec his mother and sister, and hasten the lawyers, 
and that Sophy employed for the trousseau the same milliner she 
had always employed ; she took her leave without being much fa¬ 
tigued, or a ‘sad invalid,’ for more than once during the visit. Mrs. 
Grey said, “ After all, she really is a good, kind creature, so very 
fond of us all, and particularly of our dear Sophy.” 

“Mr. George*Foley, ma’am,” said the servant, and in walked 
Mr. George Foley. He congratulated Mrs. Grey, as she expected 
he would, and she smiled so much and so often that there was no 
doubt whether condolences or congratulations were due. Mrs. 
Grey then inquired after Miss Foley, and remembered (hat Anne 
had some message for her, and Anne was sent for and obliged l<> 
come. 



“ Who could dape to say. she was unamiable ?” thought George 
Foley, as Anne entered. He was come on a visit of discovery of 
character, and who will give much for his assurances that his love 
should not blind him, when we find that one look was sufficient to 
make him say to himself, “ Shtfis little less than an angel!” 

Yes! Mr. Foley, it is an easy thing for any happy deluded lover 
to say, ‘ I will not be blind!’ Bui when the very thing you love 
comes before you—when the very voice you love to hear speaks 
to you—the very eyes you love to look 01 /are turned upon you¬ 
then it is not easy to remember such higli resolves ; jmd, if George 
I ’oley in that morning visit forgot every thing but that Anne Grey 
was the most perfect being he had ever seen, who will blame him ? 
or dare to say, that with all his good sense he was unpardonably 
weak! 

“ Yes,’ 1 thought he, as he rode home from Weston, “ it would 
he happiness indeed to win her aflecliojn!” and he spurred his 
horse in the eagerness of the thought, and the horse curveted and 
capered to remind him for a moment he was on horseback ; hut he 
was an excellent horseman, and he soon forgot it again, and once 
more provoked his horse to caper and plunge, as he thought, “ If 
may he won! Time and perseverance may touch the heart of 
Anne Grey!” and he galloped home, for he was very late. Anne 
they had kept him too long! 


CHAPTER VW 

“ Dm you give the note?” said Charlotte Davcntry to her 
maid. 

“ 1 did, Marn’selle.” Charlotte Davcntry smiled. 

At length the wedding day arrived. That day which many have 
looked for, longed for, sighed for, and repented of. All the due 
quantity oflovc had been made by Lord Stokcton and Sophy Grey: 
the due number of lovers’ walks taken, and the due number of de¬ 
lays gone through, from the dilatoriness and the precision of law¬ 
yers; all lawyers had been duly sent (we will not say where, for 
it does not matter) by Lord Stokcton, and Sophy had made all the 
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proper number of excuses for them. The trousseau had been 
ordered, and the trousseau arrived; and there were pretty gowns, 
and pelisses, and bonnets, and canezoous sufficient to make any 
young lady, from the age of seventeen to five-and-twenty, ardently 
wish to be married, and most sincerely envy Sophy Grey! There' 
was white—bridal white—nothing so becoming! There was 
beautiful, rich black /civet! There was pretty, lively pink ; soft, 
scntinqental blue: vapoi ,r—most becoming of all becoming colours! 
There were all these, au^ there were more. Oh! fiappy bride 
elect! Why ilo young ladies ever answer ‘ No?' 

The trousseau had been duly looked at and admired by all the 
ladies in the house, and the neighbourhood. Every ladies’ maid 
within a walk had just at that crisis been moved with the spirit of 
friendship for Mrs. Watson, or Mrs. Hickman, at Weston; and all 
had seen the trousseau, and all had admired. * 

The favours were ready : white and silver: pretty emblems of 
love, where love is simple, unchanging, and poor. Why are there 
not golden favours ? Surely there should be this distinction made 
for the prudent, sensible marriages, which are planned on the 
wisest deliberations of chaperons—which are formed on considera¬ 
tions of rent-rolls, jointures, houses in town, and houses in the 
country—which’have nothing to do with hearts. Surely, for such 
as these, this glittering and appropriate distinction might be made. 
It would be a true emblem of the sensible and praiseworthy prin¬ 
ciples on which the marriage was planned. Let those who fool¬ 
ishly and rashly marry on love and esteem, retain the common 
badge of simple white; but let not merit go unrewarded. Let 
golden principles have golden badges. Let them gain ah possible 
advantage from their wisdom. Let their gold be displayed, for its 
merit is in display. It will not, like affection, make a peaceful 
home; it was never meant to give quiet happiness; it aspires to dis¬ 
tinction, and must be blazoned forth. English justice will surely 
see the propriety of granting a peculiar badge for the weddings of 
the prudent, who, with praiseworthy zeal, sacrifice every fecliug on 
•the shrine of wealth. I am digressing from Sophy Grey, even 
though the wedding ring had been procured, and Lord Stoketon 
had declared that never was such a little finger in want of a wed¬ 
ding ring before. 

Anne had wept and smiled, with that mixture of feelings which 
a I! perhaps have known on such occasions. She was very glad. 
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and very sorry, and smile&and tears were the consequence: but 
smiles predominated, for Anne^Grey was not selfish: and she 
had listened to all Sophy had to say and to feel on the occasion: 
she had praised Lord Stokcton, and he had pia : sed her, and 
they had both praised Sophy; and with delight she had heard him 
say how happy he was and ought to be. Charlotte Daventry had 
been glad and sorry too. She had said hoy/'clear and pretty she 
thought Sophy! how charming! how miuJi in love Lord Stpketon 
was! and Lord Stoketon had thought her/a dear, good, affectionate 
girl, who was devotedly fond of Sophy. 

At length, on a fine Thursday morning the bells of the church at 
Weston were set merrily ringing—the clergyman was in readiness 
—the party of friends were dressed in all bridal elegance—the 
brides-maids, simply and becomingly attired, were ready; and the 
bride appeared, lovely, as brides should appear, and the bride¬ 
groom, poor man! happy, awkward, and, annoyed in his orthodox 
blue coat. 

The bride turned a little pale, and then a little flushed, and at last, 
had just the right quantity of bright, becoming colour, and almost 
shed a tear, but not quite, for a smile came instead and chased it 
away; the bridegroom w'as warned not to forget the ring, and all 
were assembled round the altar : ‘ I will,’ was uttered in a clear, 
low voice, and the new name written, and Sophy Grey w r as Sophy 
Grey no more; and she turned her bright face to be looked on, and 
loved, and admired by the crowd of relations and friends surround¬ 
ing her; and they thought that Sophy Stoketon was still dearer 
and prettief than even Sophy Grey had been—and then the car¬ 
riages wajre entered, and the house was reached. Sophy walked 
into her father’s house—her childhood’s home—her home no 
longer—and the bridal dress was changed, and the travelling dress 
took its place, and all crowded round her—the father, the mother, 
the sister, the brothers—all crow ded round her to say good-by— 
to look and look on that dear face once more-—to feel that her fate 
was sealed—to pray that it might be a happy one; to think that she 
was going away—away from them—away from her home—away 
with a stranger! and tears and smiles were mingled, and fond looks, 
and long embraces—and a father’s mingled tear of joy and sorrow 
was on her check, and the sister’s tear, that vainly tried to be a 
smile, and the mother’s sobs; and Sophy Grey left her father’s house 
—left it with the bright beam of joy and hope upon her brow'—and 
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another moment, the carriage dooig^m 1 - closed^the last good-by 
uttered—and Sophy was gone. 

Oh! how melancholy! how lonely does the house appear, where 
but a moment before all had been interest and hurry. Who has 
not experienced the deserted sensation, when those whom we have 
been accustomed to see arc gone—when the agitation, the interest 
of parting is over, 'rhe forlorn empty look of the room—the still¬ 
ness—cthc work-box, thl 1 drawing materials, the music, all gone; or 
perhaps one single thingN^ft to remind us how all was—a flower, 
perhaps, ihat r liad been gathered and cast aside—the cover of a 
letter which had been scribbled over in the forgetfulness of the 
happy conversation. 

Yes! that was a melancholy, happy day for those who remained 
at Weston. To none, perhaps, so melancholy as to Anne. She 
had lost more than any. To all but her, Sophy Stokelon would be 
much the same as Sophy Grey had been, whenever she was again 
amongst them ; but to Anne it was not so. There is a degree of 
intimacy and communion of thought and feeling existing between 
sisters that cannot remain unbroken after marriage. Pure and 
beautiful as is the tie of sisterhood, it is not right that it should con¬ 
tinue in all its strictness and exclusiveness when marriage has di¬ 
vided them; for the husband has still stronger claims upon his wife, 
and it is impossible this can exist uninjured if the tie of sisterhood 
is retained in all its former power. 

Anne Grey felt all this as she returned to the deserted room at 
Weston;—her’s and Sophy’s joint room, where Sophy had so lately- 
been, and had kissed her, and asked her so often to write, and said 
that she felt as if Weston would always be her home—as if she 
should always love that room. Anne returned to it. llow melan¬ 
choly it looked! How different! how changed her whole life w-ould 
be now. How changed Sophy’s would be—perhaps not changed 
for greater happiness; could it indeed be changed for greater? 3No, 
Anne’s long suppressed tears might now be allowed to llow, as she 
thought with fond regret of the days gone by—the happy childish 
days with Sophy ever near her—Sophy’s ready laugh—her joyous 
voice—Anne Grey wept, nor could she compose herself till a gentle 
knock at the door announced the entrance of Charlotte Daventry, 
and recalled her to the necessity of self-controul. 

The sight of Charlotte checked her tears, she scarce knew why ; 
but she had been dwelling fondly upon days of happy childhood, of 
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opening womanftp>d XMUS^JjS^phy, and she was at once re-called 
from her pleasingjyet mournful vision by the sight of Charlotte. 

“ Dear Anne,” said Charlotte, “ I thought how it would be. Bui 
you must not. cry. Vet I knehv it is difficult to prevent it. Even 
•I—I, who have so much less cause, am almost as foolish. But then 
you should think pf Sophy’s happiness—we all should. We should 
try to follow her example; she behaved so ! You see she did 
not cry—not even when she wished us all j£ood-by.” 

Aiine dried her tears. “ No,” said she *adly, “ I ought not to cry; 
but we will go down, Charlotte. We must be in good spirits this 
evening, and all our party will wonder if v,e arc not—so let us go 
down.” 

“ Never w'as a prettier bridesmaid to a prettier bride,” said 
Charlotte, smiling at Anne, as they descended the stairs arm-in¬ 
arm. So thought George Foley, who was at the wedding. So 
thought Bobert Dodson, who was also thpre. 

Poor Robert Dodson! - How did he bear the loss of his cousin 
Sophy?—Remarkably well, and Mrs. Dodson only looked grave 
and cross for one minute, when she heard that Sophy was going 
to marry Lord Stoketon. 

“ Anne will do just as well, and better indeed,” said she to her¬ 
self, “ and I have always thought that Bob rather*preferred her : 
‘My wife’s sister, ‘Lady Stokctonl’ ‘ Viscountess Stoketon!’ sounds 
very well. Yes. I really am heartily glad;” and Mrs. Dodson 
went over to Weston to tell Mrs. Grey how heartily glad she was; 
to give Mr. Grey a hearty shake of the hand, and wish Anne, with 
alT her heart, as good a husband in a little time. 

Mrs. Dodson told Bob, when she went home, that she thought 
Anne Grey grew prettier every time she saw her, and Bob looked 
so happy, and coloured so deeply, as she said so, that Mrs. Dodson 
was quite satisfied, and thought the Greys were really excellent 
people—as nice a family as she knew r any where—and as highly 
thought of in the world—Mrs. Dodson’s world of fashion ! 

“ Yes, 1 have failed,” said Charlotte to herself that night as she 
retired to bed. “Yet, how could it be otherwise? no eyes, no 
ears, no attention for any other being. Fond, devoted simpleton ! 
it was impossible. But still”—she paused an instant—“ still, father, 
do not blame me yet. Do not say that l am guilty—that I am care¬ 
less. Is there not married felicity ? Yes, lather, you know it : 
there is married felicity. A vain conceited coxcomb still lives, 
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and a vain conceited girl still lives, n&| the less that she is married. 
Yos, their is married felicity, heavenly boon ! Father, wait awhile, 
ldr there is married bliss.” Charlotte Daventry smiled. 


tylAPTKK W\l 

Annf. was no longer the one of two Mtss Greys; she wrote Miss 
Grey on her mother’s cards, and sighed as she did so; and when 
Henry, who came home on the happy occasion, and had declared 
he thought a wedding a monstrous dull tiling,—not half the fun he 
had expected—said “ Well, Anne, so you are Miss Grey now 1' 
Only think of that—Miss Grey:” as if he imagined the height ol 
power and felicity lay in those words; she only gave a sigh, and 
looked towards the empty table where .Sophy's drawing-book was 
wont to lie. 

For the first few days and weeks, time passed heavily with her 
She tried to say ‘ how selfish,’ ‘how wrong it was to regret her 
loss so much.’ But how very easy it is to say how selfish we are, 
and to feel quite sure we will be so no more; and yet how very 
easv it is to go on being quite as selfish as ever. When we are 
crying and sighing over the absence of a friend who has gone away 
to be ten times as happy as if they were enjoying our society, it is 
so easy to say that ‘we ought to be glad’; that ‘ we are very wrong 
not to rejoice’ : yet still, as with other things that are the easiest in 
the world to sav, it is the most difficult to practise. 

There stands the empty chair; (here stands the round table, wi¬ 
ll ns the figure of our pleasant companion; there is the long gravel 
walk which we pace up and down, without our friend to pace up 
and down with us, and beguile the tedium of wholesome exercise. 
Still worse does it seem if our friend has been a useful friend—a 
sort of domestic toady! there lies our book on the-table at the other 
end of the room; we would give all we possess to have it in mu- 
hands ; hut where is the useful friend to give it us ? There is our 
work! we would give a good deal to go on with it, having no other 
employment; but we got into a scrape in the morning : two im¬ 
mense knots, ban!, involved, tight, and firm, as Gordian knots. 
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must be unpicked before we can go on; and \vhere is (he useful 
friend to unpick them? We sigh bitterly—perhaps we groan in 
the anguish of our hearts; we know that our good, dear, useful 
iriend and toady is exceedingly happy all this time—much happier 
than ever she dreamt of being when with us. How easy it is to 
say in such a case, “ that we ought to be ver^y glad ?” Yet who 
can help regretting? who ever thought of ext being selfish ? who 
would not resolve, even at that very nionr/nt, never, if possible, to 
let our useful friend leave us again? 

Anne Grey said how wrong it was to regret Sophy’s loss; but 
still she could not help regretting; and when Sophy, in about a 
month after her marriage, returned to Weston for a week, she found 
that weejv the shortest that ever was spent. Oh ! it was delightful 
to see dear Sophy so happy! to have her once more amongst them : 
'■he almost felt that she never had loved hen so much before. Anne 
o U the quick and easy flight of lime. To the happy indeed, it Hies 
swifter than the swallow; hut not so to the listless ennuye: time 
to the ennuye is like the high and insurmountable wall up which 
the snail lingers and dawdles in his toilsome progress; and should 
beget to the top! what then! why he must toil down again; and 
away he goes, creeping, slipping, sliding, slowly as ever; till some 
mischance befalls him!—lie looses his hold and down he falls, to 
the river that Hows dark, cold, and deep below. Snail and en- 
nuye!—they both gel their falls—the one in the water---the other 
m the grave. In vain they turn with regret, the one to his wall,— 
the other to his time, despised, mis-spent and lost! 

Anne Grey had experienced the quick and the slow progress of 
time. \A?hen Sophy was absent it had passed heavily; but Sophy 
was come, and never did a week Hy so rapidly. She and her hus¬ 
band departed, and Anne was left again to muse on time past and 
present, and to feel more lonely than ever, after the short, happy 
week spent in their society. 

A little vexation occurred to vary the monotony of existence, and 
if, as a wise man avers, “the greatest pleasure in life consists in 
being beloved,” how supremely happy might she have been. 

One morning, Mr. Hubert Dodson walked into the drawing-room 
at Weston : Mrs. Grey not being there, he proceeded to his cousin’s 
morning-room; the comfortable busy looking room whore Anne 
and Sophy sat in the morning, working, drawing, playing, or read¬ 
ing;—where stood Anne’s harp—where stood kite small pia»“- 
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forte, Mr. Grey’s present to them one happy new-year’s-day (when 
the rents had paid well), for their own private room and morning 
practice: and there stood the table, covered with pretty and useful 
things—there stood the drawing-table with the half-finished draw¬ 
ing, and the open port-folio leaning against the light chair by its 
side : there stood, on another table, the llovycr rising from the moss 
in a pyramid of rhyv blossoms; and on the ground was set the 
baskot filled with gamyy coloured worsteds: there, drawn to the 
lire, stood the comfortable arm-chair, and still more the comfortable 
one with long back and no arms; there the small, neat book-case, 
filled with books both useful and ornamental : against the walls 
hung the framed drawings; the chef-d’ceuvrcs of Anne and Sophy. 
There too lmug the likenesses of all the fanii<y of Ureys in small gold 
frames, which half concealed the miniatures they were meant to 
adorn. There from that comfortable busy room the sun was vi¬ 
sible, gaily streaming qver the smooth short grass, the bright 
clumps of flowers, the sloping lawn, the graceful trees, the v erdant 
shrubs, the distant bills, and the river which roamed through the 
farther valley. 

It was into this happy looking room that Mr. Dodson was ushered, 
lie was infected with the matrimonial contagion, lie saw Sophy 
Grey turned into a happy wife, lie saw Lord Stoketon looking 
happier than any one ever looked before; and il Robert Dodson 
was not a sensible man, he at least felt and behaved like one at 
present, for he thought such happiness was not to he despised. As 
he entered, he found not his cousin Anne, but Charlotte Davcntry. 

“ J thought Anne had been here,” said he, after greeting her. 

“No,* 3 said Charlotte; “here am I in solitary blessedness! but 
Anne is only gone to look for a book, and she will be here again in 
a moment. Yes!” said she, smiling archly at him, “and perhaps 
she would come directly, even without her hook, if she knew who 
was here. Poor Anne!” and Charlotte smiled again, and looked 
significant. Robert Dodson smiled, coloured, sat down- got up 
again, and said, “Do you ihink she would ? 1 don’t know—I wish 

1 knew—” Ami again he seatec^himsclf. 

“ ‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ ” said Charlotte Davcntry, 
in a quiet, half laughing, little voice. “ Rut, I will go and look for 
her.” 

“Miss Davcntry!” said he, getting up and trying to call her back 
—“Miss Daventry!” but Charlotte was gone- and in a few mi 
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miles Anne ami Charlotte entered. Anne had no hook in her hand; 
she looked pleased, and said she was glad to sec her cousin, and 
then sal down to her drawing. In a few minutes Charlotte said she 
must search for a letter she had to answer, and giving a little comic 
look at Mr. Robert Dodson, left the room. 

In a few minutes more, Mr. Robert Dodson was just peering over 
\ulie’s drawing—then he seated himself in y .'chair close to her’s, 
and said he wished he had one of her dra\V-mgs—was very readily 
promised one when it was finished—“This very one, if he liked.” 
Hi! should like that—any thing of hers; and turned jyway his head 
—coloured—got up-—went and looked out of the window'—came 
ami sat down again, and said, “How pretty Sophy looked when she 
was married!” 

Considering that Sophy had been married more than two months, 
and that lie had seen Anne several times since, that was rather a 
■tale remark. Anne smiled a little, said tyjie certainly did look very 
pretty, and very composedly went on with her drawing; but as 
nothing followed the remark, she looked up at Mr. Robert Dodson 
in some little surprise, and still more was she surprised to see him 
looking confused, and at length, saying, “ Yes, she looked very 
pretty, and \cry happy, / thought.” 

“ A es,” said Anne, suspecting her good cousin* Hob must have 
lost bis intellects. “ Yes, that she certainly was.” 

“ And, 1 dare say, she trill he very happy,” said he, again looking 
wistfully at Anne’s drawing, or at the little white hand employed 
upon it. “I dare say people are very happy when they marry,” 
said he, raising his eyes to her face, and as quickly withdrawing 
(hem again, as Anne turned to see what he could he meaning. 

“ Acs,” said Anne, “some people, I should hope, are very happy 
when they marry; and Sophy, 1 trust,” added she laughing, “will 
he one of these happy ones. 1 should think that she and Lord 
Stoketon had an excellent chance.” 

“ Lord Stoketon is a happy man!” said Robert. Dodson, not look¬ 
ing at Anne, and heaving a deep sigh. “What,” thought Anne, 
beginning at last to fancy she understood him; “is cousin Boh going 
to he sentimental? Is he actually wearing the willow for Sophy”” 
There was something so nearly ludicrous in the idea of Bod Dod- 
son*s being sentimental, that Anne found it difficult not to laugh,— 
this difficulty made her blush. “Can it he,” thought site, “that he 
was in love with her? But 1 ought not to laugl^ -for I pity him if 




it was so. Si ill I hope he is not goin^pmake me his confidante;” 
and she continued her drawing, feeling a little embarrassed; and 
tried to turn the conversation awa| from Sophy, and Lord Stoko- 
ton, and the willowed heart. igr' 

Hut he was bent on proceeding. He looked up and saw her' 
Lliish—--it gave him courage. “ Lord Stoketon is a happy man !” 
and he sighed agaiilSt “L envied him at the wedding. 1 thought 
the br^de very pretty—^ery lovely indeed,” added he with a sigh, 
“ and so they all said; But do you know,” and he looked on the 
ground fora ipinutc, “ do'■you know, Anne, what 1 thought?” 

Anne’s face grew still hotter : she thought it was really coming, 
and she should have to listen to a confession of love for a married 


woman from Robert Dodson. 

“ Do you know,” said he, looking up at her with a very tender ex¬ 
pression, “ 1 thought somebody else much prettier.” »’ 

“Did you?” said Anne, raising her head, pleased to 1 ind hm-sell 
out of the expected scrape. “Did you?” said she, looking at him 
and half laughing ; but quite astonished when she saw his look of 
confusion—his delight as she turned towards him. 

“Why, what can it be?” thought she. “Oh, perhaps another 
confidence : perhaps,” and she wondered she never had thought ot 
it before, “ perhaps lie is in love with Charlotte.” She had not 
long to wait. 

“ A thought some one much prettier—much prettier than every 
body else, indeed; and I always do, at all times. Yes, I see you 
understand what I mean. I thought you were ten times prettier 
than Sophy, and 1 wished that you were going to be married too,” 
he continued with increasing courage, and not to be mistkken em- 
pressement of manner and look, as Anne turned away and blushed 
deeply in utter dismay and vexation as that '•you' revealed the se¬ 
cret. She was vexed, thoroughly mortified, and deceived. 

“Yes,” said he looking at her, “ l envied Lord Stoketon. I 
wished that I was in his place then, and you in Sophy’s. I never 
dare tell you before—I never dare ask you,” continued he, growing 
more energetic every minute as Anne’s continued silence and 
blushes seemed to assure him of her approbation. “ But von must 
have seen it long ago. You were so kind—but 1 never should 
have spoken had not——” 

Anne stopped him. She had at, first been too much surprised 
and contused to think what to say. Hut she now recollected her 




.seif, and quietly and calmly she begged him not to proceed. She 
said, she feared she could not misunderstand him : that she wished 
st had not been so. Robert Dodson put in a word about his love 
- his ardent love—his hope she'would return it. 

‘ ‘'No, no,” said Anne, “do not say any more, cousin Robert, it 

is all a mistake. Indeed you are mistaken in thinking what you do. 
Let me hope you do not-mean all you are spying. You love me, 
1 hope, as a cousin-—as I have always loved you; let us go on,loving 
one another in this way.” 

She put out her hand to him. He hesitated for gi moment; but 
then his better nature prevailed. He took her hand. 

“ Yes,” said she gently, and with a kind, yet firm voice, “let us 
go on loving one another as cousins. J shall try to forget what you 
have said to-day, and you will forget it too—you will scon forget that 
son cvor»thought of me but as a cousin.” v 

•No, no,” said Robert Dodson, dropping her hand. “I shall 
never forget!” and he leant his head on the table. “ l am very 
wretched,” said he looking up. “I have been a fool! but you have 
made me very miserable!—No! I never shall forget to love you. 

1 always shall! I always have!” 

AnneNvas very sorry—very much perplexed to know what to do, 
or say; and just then, when she despaired of making Mr. Robert 
Dodson less miserable, without giving Jim 1 false hopes, the door 
opened and Mrs. Grey walked in. 

“ Robert, ” said she. “ 1 did not know you were here. I’m very 
glad to see you.” Rut poor Robert Dodson was not in a state to 
speak, much less to be glad of any thing at that moment. 

Mrs. Grey perceived it. “Why, Anne, is any thing the matter?” 
said she, looking at her inquisitively. Anne blushed ; just muttered 
in reply, “I don’t know;” and walked out of the room. Mrs. Grey 
began to guess: she put one or two apposite questions, and she 
soon obtained the truth from Robert. 

Mrs. Grey was a kind-hearted woman. She could not bear to 
sec Robert Dodson unhappy, and she tried to comfort him. She 
said he must not despair : it w&s only a little nonsense of Anne’s : 
he must wait a little,and try again;—he must wait till she was a little 
older, in other words wiser, and knew her own mind better : and 
poor Robert at last went home a much less miserable man than he 
expected. He still hoped that his cousin Anne would learn to like 
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him, and that it would end happily fay her becoming Mrs. Robert 
Dodson. 

Mrs. Grey and hope had whispered kind words to him, and, if 
they were delusive, still they were pleasant. Let us all hope and t 
believe as Robert Dodson did. Disappointment is scarcely so bitter 
as hopelessness; ant^if our wishes should not be fulfilled, after all 
have we not gained only come at last to the melancholy 

truth dhich we might have known long before. Wo have been 
enjoying days,or years ofhappincss to which we had no right. Rut 
are they less charming on that account? Oh no! Let us then 
when ‘ Hope tells a flattering tale,’ believe its enchanting whispers. 
Let us, with Robert Dodson, contentedly submit to something disa¬ 
greeable, because we hope for something very agreeable; and let us 
envy him as he rode home that day from Weston, a rejected yet a 
hopeful lover. 

When Robert Dodson was gone, Anne was severely lectured by 
Mrs. drey, as if it had been her, and not Robert Dodson who had 
just done a foolish thing : she was asked “ Why she had befcn so 
unkind to poor Robert? Why she did not wish to marry him?” 

Anne said liow sorry she was that she could not like- him sulli- 
eiently; hut that so it was. Mrs. drey begged her not to he foolish, 
and always throw away her chances of happiness in this way— 
begged she would be kind*iu her manner to poor Robert, and let 
him perceive no difference : lie had promised,she said, very good-, 
naturcdly, that it should make no difference in his feelings, if no 
such person as Mr. deorge holey had existed, Mrs. Grey might have 
been still more severe upon her; but Robert Dodson was c cerlaiuly 
less desirable for a son-in-law than George Foley, and Mrs. ( h ey 
was therefore less displeased than might have been expected, con¬ 
sidering the serious nature of her daughter’s offence. 

Poor Anne was much annoyed by what had passed. She was 
sorry on Robert Dodson’s account: she had always liked him as a 
good-hearted youth, whose stupidity she could easily overlook for 
the sake of his kind disposition; and it was disagreeable to her to 
cause him pain, or to view him in any other light than as their affec¬ 
tionate cousin. • , 

Rut she was still more mortified by her mother's manner. She 
saw with surprise that Mrs. Grey blamed her for not aceepting him, 
and that even now she had scarcely given up the idea that she cer- 
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tainly ought to marry him, and that in course of time she probably 
would. She was annoyed at it; but Anne was never meant for a 
heroine; and instead therefore of fretting herself and the family into 
a fever by line bursts of sentiment, indignation, and ill-humour, she 
went on contentedly and cheerfully, although she had refused a 
wealthy lover—although she feared his proposing a second time— 
and although she dreaded that her mother, and perhaps both her 
parents, woijld he very angry if she did not accept him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

IV.umaps it will be supposed that Anne Crey was alike insensible 
to pleasure and to pain. That she was one of those excellent stupid 
people, who really are so very good, that we find it the hardest 
thing in the world to love them : whom, in fact, we never do love 
with our heart, only with our reason : whom we even find it the 
hardest thing not to dislike, if they are much throyvn in our way. 
Could we but discover some little wcak^pss—some one little point 
which could make either their eyes sparkle, their cheeks redden, or 
their tongues utter an involuntary exclamation—we could then for¬ 
give them all the rest—we should be saved at once from dislike, 
and, perhaps, might even begin to love them. 

Anne (Irey never put any one to this test. Though she could 
cheerfully submit to unavoidable evils, she was perfectly alive to the 
sensation of pleasure—was quite capable of uttering hasty excla¬ 
mations of delight—of having her heart beat with joy, and her eyes 
sparkle with happiness. She really had emotions, in proof of which, 
she was actually in a flutter of pleasure one morning on the arrival 
of a letter to Mr. Urey. 

This animating letter was merely from Mr. Temple, and its con¬ 
tents nothing more than a proposal to come to Weston, if convenient 
to Mr. and i)Irs. (irey. 

Nothing could be so convenient as Mr. Temple’s coming. Mrs. 
Crey had been longing to have the house filled with company;— 
there really were so many people they ought to ask; it w r as quite 
shameful they had not been asked long ago 1 She only wanted an 
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excuse to make tiiis evident to Mr. Grey, lor she \yas not quite cer¬ 
tain that it would be so clear to him; but now Mr. Temple had in¬ 
vited himself. I le could not come taajfamily party. Some one must 
meet him, and she easily gainedrUrr. Grey’s consent to invite as 
mauy of their acquaintance as the house would hold. 

Will it be beUevpd that Edward Temple, who could condescend 
to talk so much ant! so ajpeeably to little simple Anne Grey, was 
really ,a great personage ? The world of fashion would hardly 
have denied his claim to that distinction. Napoleon liad been a 
greater man, certainly—Walter Scott had, perhaps, been a greater 
man—Beau Brummel, no doubt, in his day had been by some con¬ 
sidered a greater man—but still Edward Temple was a great mail, 
and Mrs. Grey was so delighted that the all-admired Mr. Temple 
should have proposed to come to Weston, that she ordered the car¬ 
riage, and drove over to see her dear cousin, Mrs. Dodsoit. 

Perhaps she mentioned his name in that visit! Be that as it may, 
Mrs. Dodson and she talked a good deal about Robert Dodson and 
Anne. They said it was a foolish affair. Mrs. (Jrey apologized 
for Anne—said she was young and did not know her own mind, 
hut no doubt in a little time w ould be wiser ; she was rather more 
discreet than she otherwise might have been, as she thought of Mr. 
George Foley, and of Ed^rd Temple’s visit; but still she ventured 
to say, that she hoped pow dear Robert would not lake it much to 
heart, and would not despair. 

Mrs. Dodson said, that poor dear Robert certainly did rather take, 
it to heart, but she thought he would soon get up a better spirit, 
and she bad no doubt it would all be well, and Anne would know 
her own interest better in a little lime ; and Mrs. Dodson'% forbear¬ 
ance and friendliness on the subject did her great credit. 

Mr. Temple came to Weston. A party was invited on the oc¬ 
casion. The Foleys unluckily were gone from home for a fortnight. 
It was very unfortunate. Poor Mrs. Grey had relied upon them. 
She was, to tell the truth, with all her delight, a little nervous about 
Mr. Temple’s visit. She was afraid of not having lords and ladies, 
and fashionable people enough to meet him. I am sure any good 
kind of country gentleman’s wife will sympathize with her at this 
moment They all may have felt the strange mixture of pleasure and 
pain combating in their minds when some great manorwomanof so¬ 
ciety—some one a little superior to themselves, has deigned to offer 
himself as their^guesl. What good kind of woman has not felt in 
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& fidget, and wished that the honour and the pleasure were more 
synonymous P 

Just so felt Mrs. Grey l It wasa great honour to have Mr. Tem¬ 
ple, but still, what were her exclamations and remarks beginning 
with ‘I wish,’ which means, ‘I have something to fear,’—what 
were her remarks to Mr. Gj*ey on the subject? “iOh, Mr. Grey ! 

"v I wish we had got a^arty to meet Mr. Teiiiple! I wish, my 
dear, we had got those new chairs in the drawing-room. I.wish, 
my dear, I knew whether Mr. Temple ever eats veal, because Fow¬ 
ler says there is nothing to be had for tli# top dish thp first day but 
veal. I wish, Mr. Greyi we had a man cook 1 I wish we could 
know whom he would like to meet. 1 wish, my dear, those lamps 
would burn better in the dining-room. The last time we had com¬ 
pany fhey gave no light at all; a pair of tallow candles would have 
■ i as much.” And many, many more, were Mrs. Grey’s wishes, 
Hopes, and fears, ou the subject. Mr. Grey listened to them with a 
patient, enduring face, and whether he attended to them or not is 
a matter of no importance. 

“ I wish to goodness that the Foleys had come,'' added Mrs. 
Grey. She had thought of the Foleys directly, as suitable people 
to- meet him, and it was so unlucky that they were gone out. 
“ Really gone ! Are you quite sure, Mr. Grey, that he says not to 
be back before Wednesday ?—Yes, I see,” said she, with a heavy 
sigh, as she looked over Mr. Foley’s note, and saw that there was 
no possibility of reading it with a different meaning. 

“ Well, w'e can have'Lady Dowton, and Sir John, if he is at 
home. Mr. Temple knows Lady Dowton, and 1 saw he talked to 
her a littlfe at Chatterton.” 

“ My dear, what does it signify,” said Mr. Grey, “ whom we 
have ? Mr. Temple is coming to see us—not to see people he can 
meet every day of his life if he chooses. Ask those whom it is out¬ 
turn to ask. You told me there were several people whom we 
ought to invite, so now is your lime. As we are going to have the 
bore of company, let us get off all the civilites at once.” 

“ Well, my dear Mr. Grey, I am sure 1 am very anxious to do 
so. 1 did not think you would have been so cross about it.” 

Mr. Grey’s placid smile showed how very cross he was liable 
to be. 

“ I wish to get a pleasant party to*meet Mr. Temple, if I can,” 
continued she. “He is used to such smart people.” 
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“ 1 am afraid you will not find many in this neighbourhood,” said 
Mr. Crev. smiling. “ Hut settle it yourself. 1 leave it to you, my 
dear. I shall he quite satisfied, and so will Mr. Temple, l dare 
say, with whoever you choose to ask.” 

Poor Mrs. Clrey did settle it as well as she could. The day ar¬ 
rived, and Anne wandered why she felk so particularly shy at the 
thought of a party at home she told herself it must be because 
Sophy was not there to be ‘ Miss Grey.’ Mr. Templp came, and 
she blushed so deeply when he arrived, that, as' she ascended the 
stairs to her own room, site said to herself “ How foolish ! how 
provoking! What might he not have thought of it ?” She remem¬ 
bered what Charlotte had said concerning his preference for her, 
arid her coldness of manner to him. She wished that Charlotte had 
never uttered a word on the subject, for she felt so awkward. She 
was sure he did not care for her, and if that were the case" he could 
not care how cold her manner was. 

Whilst these thoughts were passing in her mind, her toilet was 
completed, and she descended to the drawing-room with the per¬ 
suasion that nothing was so awful as walking into a room before 
dinner. 

As site entered, she saw Mr. Temple talking to her cousin. 
Charlotte looked better than Anne had ever seen her before. It 
was strange, but even her manner seemed improved—her com¬ 
plexion brightened—her eyes more beautiful.—Then her dress was 
perfect, and her figure, which was always good, but not always 
shown to the best advantage, from her negligence of dress, was now 
displayed to the greatest advantage. Anne was quite struck with 
her appearance, and she could scarcely keep her eyes from her. 
Perhaps it was because she had no longer Sophy to compare her 
with, but Charlotte certainly looked decidedly handsome. Her 
manner likewise, quiet, and lady-like, yet filled with animation and 
grace, as she sat smiling, talking, or listening to Mr. Temple. 

Anne saw that he was struck with her. lie never mo\ed when 
she entered ; fie seemed perfectly engrossed, and went on convers¬ 
ing with evident interest and animation. Anne fell, for a moment 
a little pang—a strange sensation—but it was soon subdued, and 
she turned away her eyes, and devoted herself to Mrs. Cunning¬ 
ham, who, with Mr. CunningkNuri, and tw o out of the three ‘ very 
different,’ or as some one said, ‘ very indifferent Miss Cunning 
hams, were staving in the house. It was unlucky that Anne asked 
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Miss Cunningham after herself, and talked to Miss Mary Cunning¬ 
ham about her younger sisters : it was a strange mistake, as they 
were so ‘ very different 1 

Dinner over, the ladies quitted the dining-room, and in about 
•half an hour after, the approach of the gentlemen was heard. 

Anne wondered whether Mr. Temple would .come and talk to 
her, or whether he would again devote himself to Charlotte. She 
tried, as the door opened at the other end of the room, to talk to 
Miss Mary yjunninglinm, and not to care whether M. Temple spoke 
to her or not. She sat with her hack to the door, so 4-hat she could 
see no one as they entered, and there was a long room to be crossed 
before the procession of gentlemen could reach her, if any were 
even so inclined. Charlotte Daventry sat behind her, more in the 
middle ol the room. Anne tried not to listen to Mr. Temple’s 
voice, and to talk very steadily to Miss Mary Cunningham. She 
was kept some time in suspense. She heard some one ask Char¬ 
lotte what her work was, and wonder liow ladies could work! 
That was not Mr. Temple, Then she heard the beginnings of 
various talkings. Heard an arm-chair wheeled a little nearer 
to the lire, oi\ to the table, or to some one’s seat. “ That is 
Mr. Temple,” thought she; and she asked Miss Mary Cunning¬ 
ham, for the second time that evening, whether "she had ridden 
much lately. 

Yes—Anne gave it up! lie would not talk to her, it seemed. 
That had evidently been his arm-chair, perhaps drawn comfortably 
towards the lire, with the intention of remaining there for the even¬ 
ing, in a silent mood—a practice, she had heard, was not very un¬ 
common Vith him when not well pleased with the company. She 
began to think how foolish she had been to believe a word that 
Charlotte had said; when Miss Mary Cunningham, whose head 
was turned towards the door, began to bridle up. Anne read in 
that movement that some one was coming. Yes, a chair was 
drawn near her own. 

“ You have forgotten your promise. Miss Grey,” was said in a 
voice she did not mistake. She turned her head. It was Mr. Tem¬ 
ple. “ You have forgotten your promise, Miss Grey.” 

“ What promise?” said Anne, bending over her work. 

“ I had hoped,” said he, “ you would not have required to be 
reminded of it. No,” he continued, “ I cannot tell you. I have 
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no right to remind you. I only can see and feel? lie added, lov »m 
ing his voice, ‘‘ that you have forgotten it.” 

The colour rushed to Anne’s face as he said this. She renn in¬ 
hered the promise; at least, she remembered his asking her to pro¬ 
mise never to meet him again as if he were a mere acquaintance - 
to meet him in future as,a friend. In a moment she forgot Char¬ 
lotte Daventry. 

II t? went on; but, who would suppose that he would not go on 
—that he would do otherwise than draw his chair towards her 
with the intention of conversing? 

I am not going to repeat a word more of his conversation, though 
it lasted s.ome time. Charlotte Daventry looked at them once or 
twice during its continuance. Once there was a peculiar expres¬ 
sion on her countenance as she looked. Could that be a frown 
from dear good Charlotte Daventry ? Oh, no! it could not have 
been; for ^vhen Anne moved from her seat to sing, and Mr. Tem¬ 
ple, after sitting some time listening to Anne’s singing, seated him¬ 
self by her side, she showed how difficult it would be for her to 
frown. She sat in smiling, quiet gracefulness, as she spoke and list¬ 
ened. There was a gentleness, mingled with animation, about her 
manner that had never before been discernible. Anne's thoughts 
were not intent on her as they had been at first that evening, and, 
when at length her attention was attracted, she only felt pleasure 
at seeing her cousin, apparently liked by one whose judgment she 
valued. 


CHAPTER XXXII1. 

“ Gratitude is an overpowering feeling,” said Charlotte Daven¬ 
try, in continuation of a conversation with Mr. Temple, during one 
of the Miss Cunningham’s performance on the piano-forte. “ Gra¬ 
titude is an overpowering feeling. It must either exist intensely, or 
not at ail. It must engross all other feelings or it cannot exist.” 

“ Do you think then,” said he, “ that gratitude would render us 
blind to the faults of those towards whom it is due?” 
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t-harlotle hesitated—ai length she said, with some emotion, e 

must wish it should; yes. I should say it ought to do SO. Al*e Mi¬ 
not guilty ofa crime/' 1 she said, eagerly looking at him, as ifanxious, 
rcr i) anxious for his opinion. “ Are we not guilty of a crime even, 
ii we do not blind ourseh es to the iaults of those who have a claim 
on our gratitude ?” 

“ 1 cannot think so,” s lid he, regarding her calmly, perhaps with 
scrutiny. . s 

“ Von think not,” said she, eagerly, as^she actually bent forward 
to listen for his answer. “ You think not!” Her eyes expressed 
pleasure, but that expre ssion soon faded. 

“ No! but it cannot be so. You have never considered the sub¬ 
ject seriously, anxiously. You never have had occasion to con¬ 
sider it -as—” she checked herself—“ as some may have had,” 
she added, “ I was mistaken in thinking”—she stopped herself 
again. “ Yes,” said she, “ I know it is fight to feel gratitude so 
strongly as to preclude the exercise of every other feeling. It is a 
rriinc”5-and she put her hand before her eyes, as she uttered this 
word, and a slight shudder was just perceptible. “ It is a crime not 
to be blind to every failing in those who have a right to expect our 
gratitude. ” She paused for a moment, as if occupied with painful 
emotions, and then continued, “ Oh! it is easy for those who have 
never lain under a sense of obligation to speak lightly of it—to say 
it is not a duty! But it is an overpowering duty. Easy, perhaps, 
to those who begin by love—who can esteem—admire—who are 
not reminded”—she stopped and then said in a lighter tone, “ It 
must, I should think, he easy in such cases to be grateful. It cannot 
be such an overpowering feeling as I should suppose it to be in 
others,” she added, laying a stress on the word ‘suppose,’ and just 
glancing at Mr. Temple, as if she were anxious he should perceive 
she only spoke of an imaginary case—“ and yet,” continued she, 
as she saw his face betokened no signs of applying what she had 
said, as she feared it might be applied, “ and yet the duty is as great 
in one case as in the other. The faults, numerous though they 
may he, should not be discovered—even though the favour was 
bestowed gnplgingly, unwillingly—though it is continued from ne¬ 
cessity alone—still the obligation for gratitude is the same. What 
i sin it is ! how terribly self-uphraiding must that person’s feelings 
be who could 'not blind herself to the faults and ladings of those 
who bestow the favour!” 
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She slopped—emotion betrayed itself as she finished, and fc- a 
while she seemed completely occupied and abstracted by die 
thoughts she had conjured up. She put her hand before her eye? 
then slightly starling, as if recollecting herself, she looked up, ti ed 
to laugh, said something about the way in which a subject carried 
her Oil, saw Edward Temple look at her rather inquisitively, and 
blushed deeply. 1 , 

“ You will think,” said she, trying to be gay, “ that 1 have some 
person in my head—but you know, it is easy to conjure up imagi ¬ 
nary cases, k is very ca^y. I am, I believe, given to do so. 1 often 
conjure up cases, and on this very subject—it was odd that we 
should have been speaking op this subject.” 

v< ‘ Perhaps not,” said Edward Temple, as you say it js one you 
often think of, and you began it yourself.” Charlotte coloured still 
more violently, and turned away her head, as she saw him look at 
her with an intelligent smile on his face. 

Perhaps she was hurt by his manner. She might have thought 
him wanting in consideration for her evident confusion; foi^pteedless 
of her embarrassment, he continued for a few minutes regarding 
her attentively ; and he added, as he withdrew his gaze, “ Yes, 1 
think it was a subject you yourself began. It is one indeed that I 
have little reason to think or talk about,” said he carelessly, “ for 1 
have no one to be grateful to, thank goodness!—Except,” he added, 
turning with an air of gallantry towards her, “it is to Miss Da\en¬ 
try at this moment for allowing me the pleasure of talking to her.” 

“ That is a pleasure,” said Charlotte Daventry, without the 
slightest coquetry of manner, “ that is a pleasure which it seems 1 
have bestowed so willingly that it lays claim to no gratitude. So 
Mr. Temple,” said she, smiling, “ according to your own confession, 
you are relieved from the necessity of gratitude to any one.” 

“ And you would regard that, Miss Daventry, as a happy exemp¬ 
tion?” said he, smiling and looking inquisitively at her. 

A flush passed across Charlotte’s face, as he spoke and looked at 
her with a kind of privileged scrutinizing ease. Her answer was 
made quietly, and, though free from anger, -was such as seemed to 
rebuke the freedom, if not heartlessness of the question. “ Few 
people,” said she, lowering her voice, and averting her eyes as 
she spoke, “ few people would have asked such a question of me.” 

Edward Temple felt it—he was struck for an instant with the 
consciousness of having been unjust, lie was grieved, to have 
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asked the poor dependent, orphan whether she thought the exemp¬ 
tion from gratitude a happiness! It was indeed cruel, if unde¬ 
served; and, deserved or not, he saw that it was felt. It had been 
rebuked calmly, pointed iy, and with dignity—some proof that it 
had not been deserved. 

Edward Temple was staggered in his preconceived opinion, and 
his.voicc and manner showed his consciousness that he had been 
unkind : when next he spoke, it was with something almpst of 
kindness in liis voice. Charlotte Daventry looked up, and at that 
moment, if not before, Edward Temple must have fetyhis injustice, 
for he saw the tear standing in her eye, as she thanked him by her 
look for the change of his manner. 

But the wound had been given—the feelings had been hurt. And 
in vain di3 Mr. Temple exert his powers of conversation. In vain 
did he try»by his lively endeavours to amuse, to dispel the recollec¬ 
tion of his unkindness. She w r as apparently making an effort to 
seem attentive, and to conceal the depression of spirits which those 
few words of his had caused, but evidently unable to overcome the 
painful recollections they had recalled. She remained serious and 
almost silent. Edward Temple saw that she wished to be left— 
that she wished at least that he should not continue to talk to her; 
and lie left her, with a strong feeling of self-upbraiding, which was 
not a little increased by perceiving shortly after that she had quitted 
the room. 

“ llow unaccountable!” thought he, “ and yet even now may it 
not all be deceit? A mere finished piece of acting! No,” thought 
he, as he looked at Anne Grey’s calm and lovely countenance, as 
she sat lisneuing to Miss Cunningham’s bad playing, without one 
gesture of impatience, or one look of ridicule to account for her 
patient attention, “ there cannot, be falsehood there. Truth and 
kindness are too plainly written! I have been duped,” he conti¬ 
nued, after a minute’s thought, whilst intently studying the counte¬ 
nance of Anne ; “ l have been completely duped! after all my cau¬ 
tion!” He half smiled. “ Duped by a finished piece of acting! ” 
and the next moment he was by the side of Anne Grey. 

“ Your cousin has left us, ” said he; “ Miss Daventry has disap¬ 
peared.” 

“ Disappeared!” said Anne, looking round. 

“ A cs,” replied he, “ I heard her say ‘ Good night.’ She was 
bred, or not well, or something, I believe.” Anne’s face of con- 
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wliat he wished to see. 

“ J hope she is not ill,” said Anne; and she left the piano-forte, 
die Miss Gunninghams—and Mr. Temple—'looked the fear she felt, 
that Charlotte Davenlry was ill, and left the room. 

“ I knew it!” thought Edward Temple, and he seated himscll 
with his back to Miss Cunningham, not the least aware that she 
was iv the finale of her first-rate song. 

“ I knew how it would he! There was proof in that kind, 
pitying look; iind I have tdone well, if she has any feeling—au\ 
touch of remorse; I have sent the host tormentor to her.” 

“ Mr. Temple,” said Mrs. Grey, “ 1 beg your pardon—hut ! 
think Miss Cunningham is looking for the book you have there.” 

Mr. Temple started at the sound of Mrs. Grey’s civil apologetic 
voice. He got up and gave the book to Miss Cunningham, and 
then remembered to turn his face towards the instrument and the 

r 

performer. 

Anne returned in about a quarter of an hour. He looked at her 
as she entered. She was grave, and there was something of sorrow 
and of pity in her look. 

“ 1 hope Miss Daventry is not ill?” said he, as she returned to 
the music party. 

“ No, she is not ill, thank you,” said Anne, “ but she was a lit¬ 
tle overcome. Charlotte, though she appears so lively and thought¬ 
less,” said she, after a few minutes’ pause, “ has a great deal of 
feeling. Unhappily, perhaps, for her, little things affect her at 
times—one scarcely knows why—except, indeed,” added she, “ that 
it is easy to believe under such a melancholy situation as her’s how 
readily every little tiling may affect her.” 

“ 1 who am so happy,” she continued, half smiling through the 
sadder expression which rested on her countenance, “ have so little 
reason to understand her feelings that 1 am often fearful of wound¬ 
ing them from ignorance or inadvertence- -not that 1 cannot sym¬ 
pathize with her, for my own happiness makes me more alive to the 
sense of what it must be to be deprived of it. It appeared, from 
what she let fall, that something had occurred to agitate her this 
evening. —Poor thing!” said she, with a compassionate voice : 
“ she is indeed to he pitied! No affection, no care, no kindness 
ran supply the place of that she is deprived of.” 

“ 1 believe you did not know Iter father?” said Edward Temple 
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11 1 sec you think,” said \nne, looking at him as lie spoke, “ that 
my cousin is not to he pitied for the loss of such a father. Hut he 
was devotedly fond of her, and she was probably blind to his faults. 
She had no occasion (< know them; for they were not faults 
.against her. She, I knov, was attached to him with no common 
devotion. She had only him to love, tor she lost her mother when 
almost an infant. A child s indeed to be pitied who has no parent.” 
She sighed, and was sileni for a moment. Edward Templo read 
with delight *in her ex pro- live countenance the feelings which had 
made hoi pause, and of which he had ji*st before b«en almost de¬ 
ceived into believing her incapable. 

Aliss ('unningliam’s performance was at an end; and Anne was to 
say something civil, to ask for another song, and to be refused with 
becoming diffidence; and thus closed the scene. 

And now wliat shall we say, when we hear that Anne actually re¬ 
mained awake that night, to ask herself, # wliat we all know by this 
time, ‘whether she was in love, with .Mr. Temple?’ ‘Whether, if 
she were in love with him, it was wrong in her to be so?’ and 
lastly, ‘whether, after all, Edward Temple was a marrying man?’ 
If Edward Temple had been asked that question, what would he 
have answered? “Let me wait,” he would perhaps have said, 
“ till I am safe away from Weston, and then l will’tcli you.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Charlotte Daventry’s manner, the next morning, showed no 
traces ol the agitation which Anne had witnessed with sorrow on 
the preceding evening. When she had then gone up to her room, 
she had found her in evident emotion, and as Anne kindly ques¬ 
tioned her as to the cause, she let fall some allusions to her de¬ 
solate situation in the loss of her father, which revealed at once 
what had affected her. 

Anne haif often witnessed such emotion before, caused, as she 
believed, by some slight allusion to her situation, something which 
had touched on the chord of feeling—unconsciously perhaps to all 
but herself. 


13 * 
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Charlotte kissed her cousin, and the tears, which had probably 
been suppressed before, began to flow as she leant on her neck, 
and thanked her over and over again for her kindness; and then, 
with considerate eagerness, begged her not to remain with her. 

“ Do not I know,” said she, “ that he is here,” smiling through • 
her tears. “Yes, yes, Anne, you must go, and leave me:” and as 
she was beginning to refuse^ “yes, you mas# go. I had rather be 
left—ipdeed I had—it is better for me;” and she urged her so 
much to return to the drawing-room, that Anne saw It was better 
to comply. . 

If Anne had been a real heroine, she would have been delighted 
to have her duty and her pleasure so little at variance. She would 
as she entered the drawing-room, and saw the hero’s eyes still 
fondly resting on the door, the very door where last he had caught 
a glimpse of her receding figure;—she would, as she &a\v those 
eyes flash with animated joy on her return—as he advanced in 
eager delight one step to meet her;—she would, as she saw all 
this, have completely forgotten every thing but the delight—the 
rapture of again beholding him—she would have completely for¬ 
gotten that she left a poor unhappy cousin weeping up stairs. 

But, though Anne, as she entered, sawMr. Temple turn anxiously 
round, and thoilgh he spoke to her the moment she drew near, 
and had evidently been watching for her return—yet she did not, 
on this account, forget her sorrow for Charlotte Davenlry, nor did 
she feel the true heroine-delight as she descended the stairs, but 
wished most sincerely that she might have been allowed to remain 
to comfort Charlotte, instead of .returning to the drawing-room, 
even though Edward Temple was there. 

However, on the morrow, Charlotte appeared with her usual 
cheerful, lively manner, and Mr. Temple hardly refrained from 
asking her whether the weight of gratitude was become more bur¬ 
densome since the preceding evening ? but he did refrain, and 
turned to talk to Anne. 

During the day, Lady Dowton was happy enough to engage his 
attention. The Greys and Charlotte Daventry were all out of the 
room, and Mr. Temple actually sat down by her, to the amazement 
of Mrs. Cunningham and the two Miss Cunninghams, who all 
three would have given the world to have been even spoken to by 
him. Edward Temple and Lady Dowton had a long conversation, 
and in such a low confidential tone of voice, that it w'as some- 
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times almost hushed into a whisper. What could it have been 
about ? Neither more nor less than Charlotte Daventry and the 
Greys. 

“ She plays most beautifully, I ean assure you—but poor thing, 
she never plays here.—No—that would not be quite allowed. It 
would interfere, you know. The Greys—I really am very fond of 
them.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said Mr. Temple. 

“ Rut you know they have their little failings,” continued Lady 
Dowton, “who has not? and perhaps, with regard to this poor 
«;irl—who is undoubtedly attached to them from gratitude—there 
is evidently a little jealousy.” 

“ Mr. Grey, I suppose ?” said Mr. Temple. “ He and Miss Da¬ 
ventry would certainly clash.” 

“ Yes, exactly,” said Lady Dowton, not understanding,'but going 
on. “ There is a little jealousy, and Charlotte Daventry is not al¬ 
lowed by any of the family to do any thing well. Her music—they 
all say, as you know, that she cannot play at all, and does not like 
it; but the poor girl is passionately fond of it, and really plays 
beautifully.” 

“ You have heard her?” said Mr. Temple. 

“ No, not exactly, but Miss Coley—” 

“Miss Foley!” said he, in a different manner, and with a little 
start. 

“ Yes, Miss Foley was very sorry for her.”— 

“ And she heard her play. Lady Dowton ?” 

“ Yes, often at my house,” was the reply. “ Often—and she is 
very fond of the poor girl, and very sorry for her. These little 
jealousies are very disagreeable in a family, Mr. Temple. You 
would scarcely suspect Anne Grey of such a thing—but a little 
sulkiness of temper, and this jealousy of others’ accomplishments go 
together in her—and she looks so quiet, and is so kind in her 
manner—such a very gentle manner—and I dare say she mat/ feel 
a little,—but still fora poor thing in Charlotte Davcntry’s situation, 
it is hard to bear.” 

“ Yes,” sajd Mr. Temple. “Miss Grey certainly has all the ap¬ 
pearance of a person with whom it would be difficult to live.” 

“ Exactly,” said Lady Dowton, thinking Mr. Temple, who was 
such a superior-minded person, must be right; “ Exactly.” 
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“You have often seen her sulky, [ suppose, Lady Dow ton, as 
you live so near, and have known her from a child?” said Edward 
Temple. 

“iVo, indeed,” said Lady Dowlon; “but my delicate health you 
know ’’and she was sinking back in interesting languor. Mr. 
Temple saw it. 

“ Perhaps you have heard, Lady Dowton—” 

La<fy l^owton was roused, ‘you have heard, perhaps*’ betokened 
something to be heard. 

“ Perhaps ^ou have heard the story about Mr. Grey and the 
poodle dog?” 

“No, indeed! never!” said Lady Dowlon, in an animated voice. 
“No, indeed.” 

“ Ah, well 1 thought you had known it. It is highly to Mr. 
Grey’s credit, 1 assure you, and to Miss Grey's too. it proves most 
completely that the Greysre every thing most kind and attentive to 
Miss Daventry, and that Miss Anne Grey has not the smallest parti¬ 
cle of sulkiness or jealousy. I cannot tell you the story. I thought, as 
a friend of the family, you might have known it, otherwise 1 would 
not have named it. It was told me in confidence, and I must ask 
Lady Dowton, as a favour, that you do not mention the poodle dog 
— that is the particular thing which must not be named—besides 
which, you perceive that to those who do not know the whole story, 
it would sound ridiculous. Of course the fact may be mentioned, 
that there are well-grounded proofs that the Greys are free from 
all jealousy and want of kindness to Miss Daventry : and that Miss 
Anne Grey is not sulky—but has the sweetest temper in Christendom. 
This you must be at liberty to repeat, and there can be no harm in 
adding the very strong grounds of your own personal experience 
of her disposition. In short, these reports are stale now. This of 
the poodle dog is the new version. I wish l was at liberty to re¬ 
late the whole to you. But the inference is sufficient.” 

“ Well, indeed,” said Lady Dowton, “ I always said and thought 
it must be so. 1 felt so sure Anne Grey was the sweetest tempered 
being in the world. I never had seen the slightest symptom of 
sulkiness or jealousy in her, though I have known her all my life; 
and towards Charlotte Daventry in particular, I have always seen 
every mark of consideration.” 

“'s on must take care to let the w r orld know this, Lady Dowton, 
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for 1 can assure you, you have been named as circulating a story 
that was not quite correct. People were rather amused—excuse 
my saying so—you know what 1 mean.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said her ladyship, colouring and biting her lip. 

“People were rather amused,” he continued, “at your having 
been duped by such a story. With all your opportunities of judg¬ 
ing for yourself, that you should have been so completely deceived.” 

“Ah! thank you, Mr. Temple, you are very kind. Indeed,4 hated 
to think such a thing was true. Indeed I never believed it, and it 
was rather unjust to suppose I did.” 

“Very unjust, indeed,” rejoined he. “But the world you know. 
Lady Dovvtou—the world is so scandalous! and you must take care 
to refute,all that it believed you to have said. But I quite forgot 
that I was to walk with Mr. drey,” said he, jumping up. “1 have 
been so agreeably led into forgetfulness,” - bowing to Lady Dovvtou, 
and Lady Dovvtou never felt quite so happy before as at such a com¬ 
pliment from Mr. Temple; and he left the room. 

“Yes! bravo, Mr. Temple,” said he to himself. “You are a 
clever fellow, let the world say what it will. But I must know 
more! If M iss holey said line, and she never would say what was 
not true! But Lady Dowton repeated it. Pshaw! why believe it fm 
a moment? hut it shall he proved, now or presently.” 

“ Mr. (Jrey,” said he, approaching Mr. drey, “1 have been look¬ 
ing every where for you. Lady Dow ton’s agreeableness,”—he 
smiled, and Mr. Grey smiled,—“Lady Dowtou’s agreeableness 
must be my excuse.” 

“A very lame one, I fear,” said Mr. Grev. 

“Ah! well, never mind. Excuses are always good for nothiug 
—never supposed to he worth any thing. There would be no such 
word iu our language if they were.” 

That evening Edward Temple devoted himself to Charlotte 
Davcntry. He showed less attention than usual to her cousin. 
Yes, he was very attentive to Charlotte, and Anne thought there 
was something very e«//mw\se in his manner to her. Charlotte 
never looked so well, so nearly beautiful. INay, Anne though 
there was something so much superior even to beauty in her ap¬ 
pearance. 

“Can it he?” thought she. “He spoke very strangely about 
her; he expresses such interest, and - ” she thought fora moment 
—“and yet at times, he speaks almost slightingly of her. Perhaps 
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he wishes to blind me by his manner.” She felt a little twinge, and 
tried, as she had done the first evening of his arrival at Weston, 
not to care about it, and not to look at Charlotte and him. 

It was true that his manner was peculiarly attentive to Charlotte 
Daventry. A vain girl might even have read something more in 
it; but Charlotte Daventry we know was not vain. She believed 
he loved her cousin, and this must have saved her from any flatter¬ 
ing allusions; though she might well have been justified for enter¬ 
taining such. Yes—we grieve to say it I Edward Temple, by his 
manner that evening, laid himself open to the charge of fickleness. 
But do not let us censure him too hastily. We will not blame him 
yet; we are only sorry that Anne Crey should have felt that it was 
so necessary for her peace of mind not to look that way oftouer than 
she could avoid. 

“He is gained !” said Charlotte Daventry to herself in her own 
room, as her eyes sparkled with triumph and delight. “ He is 
gained!—that tear—that meek, touching rebuke!—that little self- 
denying retirement, have effected what there was cause to despair 
of!—Yes—it w'as but a chance! It required the nicest exercise of 
skill—but it has succeeded. Anne Crey,—sigh, blush, and pine!” 
She smiled proudly, and then she sighed again with a softer 
emotion. 

“ What a charm there is in music !” said Edward Temple to 
Charlotte Daventry, the next morning after listening to a song 
of Anne’s. 

Charlotte looked at him, and saw the enthusiasm of his admi¬ 
ration beaming in his countenance. Was it the song or the singer, 
music or the performer which called forth that enthusiasm i* the 
next minute was calculated to satisfy any one that although it was 
the song, and not the singer—music, and not the performer, which 
caused the enthusiasm, it would he easy for the song and the music 
to transfer the enthusiasm to the singer and the performer. 

“ Music is quite a passion with me,” said he. “ I could love 
anyone let them be old and ugly and disagreeable as—what shall 
1 say. Miss Daventry ?—the oldest and the ugliest and most dis¬ 
agreeable person you know—I could love them with all my heart 
if they played and sung well. My first question would be, if I were 
thinking of inquiring for a wife—is she a good musician ? ami 
that question satisfactorily answered, all the others would follow 
of course. She might have beauty, agrccablcncss—all those 
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thousand and one charms every unmarried woman is possessed of 
as a matter of course. They would be pliant additions, certainly; 
but I should care very little about them. Do not you agree with 
me ? Do not you feel that you never could fall in love with a wo- 
'raan who could not charm you by her voice or fingers ? Ah ! I for¬ 
got, you cannot fancy yourself in love with a wmnan at all—and 
a man! we only listen to music. Wc seldom pvo proof of our 
talent and spuls for music but in listening —f am sure yoft play 
and sing to perfection, Miss Daventry,” added he. 

“ What shall I say after hearing such dn opinion oil the subject,” 
said Charlotte, looking archly at him. “ I will neither say yes, nor 
no,” continued she, after pretending to think for a moment. I dare 
not say np, and I must not say yes.” 

“ The only thing left for you then,” said he, “ is to allow me to 
decide for myself—but, meantime, 1 will venture to say ‘Yes’ for 
you without any proof.” 

“ Thank you,” said Charlotte, laughing. 

“ You consent then,” said he. “ You will let me hear you P” 

“ No—not now-—perhaps some time : not now.” 

She looked at Anne and Mrs. Grey, who were in the room; and 
said, with some confusion, and rather eagerly, # “ This is all 
nonsense. You know it was all nonsense, T was only in joke about 
my playing. You know, my aunt and cousin will tell you I cannot 
play at all. Yes, indeed, Mr. Temple,” getting anxious, as she 
saw him look incredulous—“ Yes, indeed, if you will ask they will 
tell you—but I hail rather you should not say any thing about it.” 

“ Your cousin and Mrs. Grey will say,” said he, “ but will you 
let me ask yourself P l know you cannot say what is not true P’’ 

“ Oh well, never mind,” said Charlotte, hurriedly, and seeming 
really alarmed. “Never mind asking any one. You shall hear 
me some time—only not now r . 1 never play,” she added quickly, 

“before my cousin, or-, it is so ditlieult—so foolish for that” 

—- she seemed confused—got up,—and, as if vexed and annoyed 
at herself, walked away to another part of the room, took up a 
book, and, seating herself on a sofa, began to read very intently, 
whilst concealing her face with the book. I'id ward Temple smiled. 
“ Pretty piece of acting! She will not play.” 

“ How delightful it is,” said he, turning to a clever, entertaining 
Mrs. Fuller, who was of the party at Weston. “ How delightful it 
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do not deny that Mr. Temple has certainly shown me great atten¬ 
tion—his manner has at times—but still,” said she, after a slight 
pause, “ lie may not mean any thing. He is a man of the world. I 
am so unused to the manners of the world, that I may be deceived 
by a manner which would be looked on as meaning nothing to 
those who are accustomed to it.” 

“ Nay, Anne, excuse me for laughing at such a serious, pretty, 
modest speech,” said Charlotte, gaily; “but I must hope that Mr. 
Temple does riot acdustom many of the young ladies of his acquaint¬ 
ance to such a manner and such attentions, as those he bestows on 
you. No, no! I am no judge of the manners of the world, but 
even 1 can judge so far as this—that no man o/'the world, or not 
of the world can pay such attentions to any woman, as Mr. Tem¬ 
ple does to you, without meaning something, or its being evident 
he o»(flit to mean something by them.” 

“ You arc a good comforter and flatterer,” said Anne. “ Hut 
there is Watson come to put a stop to the chance of my being 
laughed at or flattered any more;” and Anne turned with a sigh to 
the contemplation of the gown in Watson’s hand, and the duties 
of the toilette, and her sigh might be supposed to arise from a re¬ 
flection on the vanities of life. No one could tell whether she 
sighed because she saw an image of vanity in a pretty gown, ami 
a smart lady’s-maid, or because she did not sec very clearly whe¬ 
ther the attentions of a man of the world meant the same thing as 
those of other men. 

Mr. Temple’s visit at Weston was at length at an end, and if 
Anne ever asked herself that question, she could never satisfac¬ 
torily reply to it. Mr. Temple left Weston; and if he had not 
been a man of the world, Anne would have said he left it with 
a heart not untouched: he left Weston with evident regret, and 
even Anne drey, diffident as she was, would have been forced to 
believe, had he not been a man of the w'orld, that that regret was 
caused by bidding her adieu. 

She found the lirst days after his departure hang very heavy. 
She had to scold herself, to be really very angry with herself, to 
form many very good resolutions, more excellent eafh time they 
were broken. She lirmly resolved never to think of Mr. Temple; 
steadily determined not to let him engross too much of her thoughts; 
but Anne felt guilty of being in love. She owned to herself that 
she liked Mr. Temple,—that the fact of his liking her or not was 
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no longer one of indifference to her. She certainly might, with 
very little vanity, believe that he liked her. lie had shown every 
symptom of it. lie had said every thing to make her suppose so. 
The only reason for doubting it was the very simple and self-evident 
fact of his being Edward Temple ! It seems strange that this, of 
which no one could be ignorant, should be a reason for doubting— 
yet so it was! ‘ Edward Temple,’ stood in Anne’s mind for some¬ 
thing so superior to all others, that her diffidence took alarm jcvlien 
she thought Vhat it was he whom she believed capable of enter¬ 
taining a preference for her. llis manner to her,, said ‘1 love 
you, Anne Grey;’ but his name, his reputation in the world,—in 
Anne’s ow T n estimation,—his talents,—all that was expressed and 
understood by those words, * Edward Temple’ said, you must be 
Haltering yourself with false and presumptuous hopes. 

It was thus the matter stood in Anne’s heart, and she felt guilty 
of being in love—positively f/vi/f i/, for Anne Grey was not con¬ 
ceited; so she determined to think of him only as a motive to im¬ 
provement. Improvement! for the sake of rendering herself 
worthy to be loved by him! Amiable deceit! Anne Grey, you .are 
a heroine after all! Forget Edward Temple when you are more 
than perfect. Forget him when you think yourself pcrfcci? and 
then, Mr. Temple, do not fear that you will ever bb forgotten! 


CHAPTER WAV. 

Lkt any one, who can, decide whether it is more a proof of 
being amiable to love or to be loved? We all have said of many 
of our acquaintance, they must be amiable for they are so much 
loved; and we all have said of many others, they must be amiable 
for they love so warmly. Tn. both there seems^x proof of merit, 
but who shall decide which is the greater? Still more, who can 
decide which is most agreeable ? 

Perhaps they are closely united; for to be loved and not to 
love! where is the charm of that? and to love and not to be loved! 
—Oh, who may not guess or know that misery ? To love, with 
the fond clinging love of a child, and to meet a parent’s cold and 
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careless eye! To love with the warmth and sympathy of a sister, 
and to meet no tenderness, no confidence in return! To love with 
a parent’s watchful, anxious, undying love, and to meet ingratitude, 
carelessness, contempt! To love with a woman’s fond, devoted, 
trembling, constant love, and to read in the look and lone of him 
beloved, that worse than serpent’s sting—indifference! To love and 
to be loved, are indeed intimately blended; the pleasure of one 
cousins in the pleasure of the other; but not so the merit. The 
merit of the one consists perhaps in the absence of the other. It 
is easy to love when we aee loved; but where there is coldness and 
indifference to meet our affection —then to love is indeed a merit. 

Anne’s affection for Charlotte had very much increased of late. 
She had always pitied and wished to love her; but now she had 
no longer occasion to think of doing so as a duty. She really re¬ 
garded her with sincere affection. She saw with pleasure the gra¬ 
dual improvement in her mind and manners. She was no longer 
the awkward, ignorant, wondering girl, whose warm affections and 
lively intellectual powers had lain half dormant for want of cul¬ 
ture. She had learnt to think as well as to feel. She had learnt, 
or rather she was beginning to learn, to sometimes deliberate be¬ 
fore <&e acted or spoke. She could not always quite controul her 
lively imagination, her warm impetuous feelings ; but still there 
was sonic controul ; before, there had been none. 

Anne saw how much she must have been neglected from the rapid 
improvement she made. She was astonished at the powers of her 
mind as they were gradually developed, and still more charmed 
with the simplicity, the modesty, the naivete, and ingenuousness of 
feeling, manner, and sentiment allied to such powers. Charlotte 
Daventry was the most teachable person that ever existed. She 
was both eager and able to learn. She felt her own ignorance, 
and she seemed grateful to any who would give her instruction. 
She was only too desponding and diffident of her own abilities. She 
looked up to her cousins as immeasurably superior to herself, and 
if Anne had been yain, she might easily have been flattered by Char¬ 
lotte Daventry’s admiration of her talents and attainments. As it 
was, she only thought that Charlotte’s warm affection made her 
considerably overrate her merits, and whilst her vanity was unflat¬ 
tered, her heart was touched, and she loved Charlotte the better, 
for the warmth of attachment which her flattering view of her cha¬ 
racter displayed. 
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She was indeed an object of the most heartful interest to Anne; 
and her pity, her interest and affection were daily increased as she 
saw vvliat Charlotte might have been, but for the mismanagement 
and neglect of a fond, but selfish and unamiable father. Since 
Sophy’s marriage she had become more intimate with her real 
character than before, when Charlotte, with characteristic amia¬ 
bility, had hesitated to advance her claims on the regard and affec¬ 
tion of either. Whilst the two sisters remained together, they ^vere 
all-sufficient t& each other. With the sensitive intelligence of a 
generous mind, she probably feared to impair that intimate com¬ 
munion of thought and feeling which existed between them, and 
which the interference of a third person could not fail to inter¬ 
rupt. 

Anne saw that Charlotte was still reserved and diffident about 
herself, and that, excepting to those she really loved, and whom 
-he felt really loved her, she had the same light, careless manner 
as heretofore. But to Anne she revealed her feelings ; and, per¬ 
haps, without being aware that she had any stores of mind to un¬ 
fold, she 'id gradually enfold them to Anne. Yet there was some¬ 
thing that Anne could scarcely understand in her character. She 
was stdl wild and foolish at times, displaying strange hursts of emo¬ 
tion. and thou a most heartless levity. She was rfhvays right and 
sensible when she had time to consider; but it seemed that, from 
the long want of controiil, her impulses were often too strong for 
her t e 'son : her mind, too uncultivated, at times ran riot, and she 
indulged in folly, for which her more sober judgment must after¬ 
wards have reproved her. She was at one time like a child—at 
another like a woman of sense and judgment. 

Anne watched her with almost painful interest: her character 
seemed like a difficult enigma. Sometimes she believed that she 
had read it; that she thoroughly understood it: and then some 
(riling circumstance occurred, and she was thrown completely 
wrong once more. The enigma was more dark than ever. 

Anne felt that Charlotte confided every thought and feeling to 
her, and she gave her, in return, sincere confiding affection. No 
wonder Charlotte Daventry improved! none but Anne Grey could 
be ignorant why she should be likely to do so. None but her could 
think so lightly of that sense and judgment which were given for 
her use; given as the writer of valuable books gives his wisdom 
. and his knowledge to the world : a free gift, to be used by all, and 
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profited by—neither forced, nor bestowed against the will; but 
freely and unreservedly : to be looked to and consulted when in¬ 
clination prompts, or necessity calls for their assistance ; laying 
none under a sense of obligation ; but writing, as he could not but 
write, wlial was wisdom and knowledeg. It was thus with the 
sense, the judgment, and good principles of Anne Grey. They lay 
in the book of her heart and mind ; and those who chose to read 
that book might read instruction there. 

And did Charlotte Daventry read that book ? Did she turn the 
pages, and with anxious fare search for profit, and instruction, and 
riches to be found in them ? Yes, she did look into that book! 
She searched with eager, watchful scrutiny. She read each page 
—pondered—read and read again. She knew that unpretending 
open book ; each line, and word, and letter; it was simple—easy 
to be read. Was it so easy to profit by it ? to apply the lessons 
inculcated there ? or was it more easy to turn those lessons to evil? 
to turn them to their own and others’ destruction ? The improve¬ 
ment in Charlotte Daventry, which Anne watched with delight and 
interest, would have seemed to prove that she at least had read 
them aright, and that she had profiled by her intimate knowledge 
of the heart and feelings and sentiments of Anne Grey. 

Soon after the period of Mr. Temple’s first visit to Weston, 
William Grey, who had been absent for about a fortnight, returned 
home. 

William Grey was not apt to make confidences. He was not 
perhaps reserved in disposition. He did not keep facts and feel¬ 
ings to himself, because he thought it good policy to do so, but he 
seldom mentioned any thing about his own feelings or affairs, be¬ 
cause it was a trouble to do so, and he did not consider any one 
much worth taking the trouble for. 

According to this sensible view of the use and advantages of un¬ 
reserve, W'illiam Grey never told any of his family that he had 
been in 'love with Jane Graham , and that lie had been vexed at 
hearing from Lady Dowton that she was going to be married. 
This however was really the case, hut what could he have gained 

had he mentioned it ‘i 1 Only the here of hearing them say how 
sorry,” or “ how glad” the y were. They would not have prevent¬ 
ed Jane Graham from falling in love with any other person, or have 
made her fall in love with him : so he said nothing about it, and 
this wise reserve obliges us to recapitulate for him all that other- 
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•w ise might have been learned in the more agreeable mode of con¬ 
versation. 

The fact was, he had met Miss Jane Graham in Cheshire about 
two years before, during a visit to some of his friends in that 
county. He admired her, and I suppose 1 may say she admired 
him—that is, by mutual consent they sat together, talked together, 
walked together, rode together, and made love together: in short, 
it was a flirtation. When William Grey was safely out t>f the 
house, he said to himself, “ What a pretty girl Jane Graham is! 
and when Jane Graham began to flirt With the nc?tt admirer that 
fell in her way, she said, “ He is not so agreeable as Mr. William 
Grey.” 

William Grey just thought enough of Jane Graham to make him 
consider Cheshire a very pleasant county, and he resolved to visit 
■ f again the next year, having seen her in town during the spring, 
lane Graham was still unmarried—still pretty, still agreeable, and 
still ready to flirt with William Grey ; and at last, by dint of re¬ 
maining several days in the same house together in the morning, 
and sitting together in the evening ; by dint of William’s listening 
to Jane’s singing, and Jane’s listening to the hints of her female 
friends, that “Mr. Grey was certainly a great admirer of her’s;” it 
so happened that William Grey and Jane Graham did fall in love 
with one another. She was a pretty, lively, and accomplished girl, 
one of the acknowledged belles of the county, good-tempered, well- 
disposed, and, in the language of some of her admirers, bad “ plenty 
of spirit and no nonsense about her !” would have no idea of not 
taking her own part, yet not in the least masculine, and, though 
she believ’ed that no girl could possibly be so foolish as to fall iu 
love with any man who was not twice as much in love with her, 
still she thought it very possible to be iu (ove, supposing the person 
for whom she was to entertain ‘lahelle passion’ was sufficiently 
enamoured and agreeable, had a good fortune, and was approved 
af.hy all the county, as well as her lather and mother. 

William Grey left Cheshire all hut the acknowledged lover of 

Vane Graham, and with a Yo\evah\y positive assurance on her part 

that whatever love he chose to bestow was reciprocated in the 
j»roper degree by her. 

The next thing William heard of her was from Cady Howton— 
that she was going to be married. His indignation at such a report 
’for some time kept him very sensihhf from majeing any effort to 

i-s 
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ascertain its truth. The papers were silent on the subject, ami at 
lastin' felt a curiosity to visit Cheshire once more. He went; the 
storv of Jane Graham was untrue—he proposed—-was accepted - 
meant to write and tell his father every day, hut every day delayed 
doing so—fortunately, as it happened, for it would have been a 
great deal of trouble for nothing. 

for some days after his proposal, William thought himself very- 
happy. lint William was accustomed to consider self as the lirsl 
object, and be could not exactly understand why a woman who was 
in love with him should expect to he more considered and attended 
to than him. He was careless—she was angry—-a quarrel ensued. 
It was made up once, and William, who really loved her, thought 
he had been to blame, and tried to he more attentive and think 
less of self. 

But though Jane loved William, as she was a girl of dpiril, she 
felt persuaded from his fo'-mer carelessness that she ought to keep 
him in order, and make him properly attentive to her; consequently 
she became very rra/oiw/r and Very tiresome—was ready to quar 
rel at the smallest appearance of negligence or indifference, though 
she might have known, ?>y this time,that it was in appearance only. 
She tried William too much ; he could not completely overcome 
his usual character; he thought she could not really Jove him, or 
she would not he so punctilious about trifles—he was hurt and 
offended: she thought it right to show her dignity and he offended 
too. A more serious quarrel than the last ensued. To assert her 
independence she began to flirt with an old admirer. William’s 
indignation knew no hounds. His feelings were wounded. He 
declared that she could never have loved him, to be thus guilty of 
flirting with another person. All his good and had feelings were 
roused. He really loved her, and she really loved him, but neither 
could give way—neither could confess that they were in (he 
wrong; and-they parted, proudly intimating to one another that the 
engagement must he considered at an end, and William Grey re¬ 
turned home, for the lirsl time in his life, fairly out of spirits. 

Anne quickly perceived it, and Charlotte Davenlry, kind-hearted 
girl, no less quickly. 

“ Poor William is sadly out of spirits,” said she to"Anne. “ Ib¬ 
is so cross, which is a sure sign.” 

“ lie is certainly out of spirits,” said Anne. 

“ He is more sarcastic than usual in his invective against out 
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sex,” rejoined Charlotte. “ lie never thought us such a set of sim¬ 
pletons before,” continued she. 

“ I do not think William is a likely person to be in love,” said 
Vnne doubtfully. 

' “Nous verrons!” thought Charlotte Daventry, and she said, 
“ Oli, no!” Anne was silent, and Charlotte Daventry formed a re¬ 
solution and adhered to it. 

In a few d^ys William Grey entrusted his griefs to her. Char¬ 
lotte’s kind, considerate manner, and unobtrusive attention, won 
eonlidenee even from him. Charlotte saved him the trouble of 
any effort to tell what he felt. It all came naturally. He really 
could not help telling her. In short lie never before had had the 
same occasion to make a conlidante : lu; never had suffered so 
much before. William Grey had a warm heart—he had strong 
-henions,*a»d if self had not interfered, he would have been a par- 
lu ularly amiable person ; had it not heeij for self, he would have 
been the kindest, warmest, most affectionate friend—the most 
constant and devoted lover. For a lime, he suffered a great deal 
from Jane Graham’s conduct towards him, but lie found so much 
comfort in talking to Charlotte Daventry about the affair, that lie 
almost began to forget why be wanted comforting. At length the 
papers reminded him. 

One morning Mrs. Grey having duly looked at the newspaper, 
began, by way of amusement to herself and others, a doubtful one, 
perhaps, to read apart of it aloud. “The lady of the Rev. James Ri- 
ehards of a son.” “ At the Rectory, Westwood, the lady of the 
I lev. Timothy Hopkins, of twins, a son and a daughter.” 

“ BlessVne ! how people do go on !” interlarded Mrs. Grey. 

“ The lady of Josiali Parkins, of a daughter still-born.” “ By the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, Mark Anthony, eldest son of Mark Anthony 
Peter Giles, Esq., of Bray wood, Co. Kent, to Sarah Amelia Jane, 
eldest daughter of John Jones, Esq., of Rose-bower Cottage, near 
Bristol.” 

“ Oh, yes ! marriages, I see,” observed Mrs. Grey again. “ On 
Wednesday last at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Frederic John 
Goldby, Esq., eldest son of Sir Frederic John Goldby, Bart., to 
Jane Caroline, second daughter of Arthur Graham. Esq.” William 
suddenly got up and lelt the room. 

“ Is any thing the matter w’ith William ? ’ said Mr. Grey. 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Mrs. Grey. 

M ' 
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“ Oh ! dear, no,” said Charlotte, “ 1 dare say not. I know lie 
was going to look at a dog that was coming for him this morning, 
and I daresay, he only just remembered it.” !\Ir. Grey resumed 
his book. Anne was not in the room. Mrs. drey finished the list 
of marriages and hurried through the deaths. These she read to 
herself, except when she came to that of a very old friend, and 
then, in an animated voice, as if cheered and excited by the intelli¬ 
gence she read it aloud for the benefit of Mr. Grey. 

“ Ah! only think ! J have known him as long as I have known 
any thing; but l have not seen him these twenty years. Well, my 
dear, perhaps you will like to look at the paper,” laying d rear 
Mr. Grey. “ That’s a very amusing paper, Mr. Grey—always full 
of news:” and Mrs. Grey settled herself, more comfortably than 
usual, to her work. 

Charlotte shortly after left the room. She found William in his 
study. He was pacing fyick wards and forwards. He stopped as 
she entered —lie expected to see her. 

“ Did you hear it?” said he. “ Oh, I am a miserable fellow! It 
was too bad—-too cold—too heartless!-—so soon!” and William 
leaned against (lie mantel-piece and shaded his .‘.ice Uj conceal his 
emotion. “Well, it is all over now!” said he, rousing himself 
after some minutes' silence. “It can’t be helped, and 1 have had 
a good escape:—but .lane Graham! Can it he—so heartless—so 
deceitful !—1 did not think it! Aye, you pity me, Charlotte,” said 
lie, looking at her whilst the tear glistened in his eye. “ You are 
very kind to me, Charlotte. I knew you would feel for me;” and 
Charlotte showed by her kind, compassionate voice and manner, 
that she did so. 

“ I was obliged to run away, to prevent their seeing my disl-e>.s,” 
continued William, “ when my mother read out that odious para¬ 
graph, spelling it word by word; and 1 knew the next thing would 
he, “ Yon know Miss Graham, do not you, William?” so J got 
away before it came to that! Hut they did not perceive, l hope— 
they did not remark any thing ?” looking at Charlotte. 

“ Oh ! my uncle said something, hut 1 soon turned it off—I said, 
I thought you were gone to look at a dog, aud he was satisfied.” 

“ Aye, thank you—you are a good soul, Charlotte : you never 
tattle. 1 would not have all the world knowing this—and all of them 
coming and plaguing one to death with their pity, or their ill-natured 
remarks. No, not even one of my own family. It is ten to one if 
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they did not run daggers through one every day by their blundering 
compassion. From Anne, to be sure, there is little danger of that: 
she is the least of a blunderer l ever saw. Hut one is enough— 
.fou know all—I would have told her, as I have told you, but she 
'never asked me, and it is all as well! You know how to do one 
good, but I never should have told you if you had not half found it 
out yourself, and saved me the trouble. You are a good girl,Char- 
lode—and God knows!” said he, remembering himself and* Jane 
Graham ‘that iiuis' again; “ God knows, 1 want comfort now!” and 
Charlotte administered the comfort so w’cll, that in a*short time he 
was again in danger of forgetting why he wanted comforting. 

In short, William was not a sort of man to fret vcry*long over 
die loss *f a mistress whom he had loved ever so much, llad it 
.nterfei ed with his every-day comfort—had her being married to 
• umber involved the loss of his breakfast,dinner,or supper — the loss 
>*f his arm-chair, or the absence of the hook he wanted to read; had 
u made any one about him disobliging, or too silent, or too talkative, 
or too grave.or too gay—then William would never have recovered 
his disappointment—he would have worn the w iilow to this day, 
and might have gone into an atrophy, or a decline, or a nervous 
fewr on the strength of it; hut as Jane Graham's marriage did not 
materially interfere with the eonlimianceofall his personal comforts, 
his health was unimpaired. Had the atlliction under which he suf¬ 
fered been a scolding, disagreeable wife, instead of the loss of a 
wife, he would never have got over it. That would have spoken 
forcibly to his feelings every day of his life. It would have been 
borv iiifnntiinnh/r, and William hated to be bored; but the loss ol 
ihe affections of a girl with whom he was in love was a very 
different thing, and he soon forgot to care much whether Jane 
Graham were married or single. 

However, he did not so easily forget Charlotte Daveutry’s kind 
ness. She had begun by comforting him when he was unhappy 
He now found that she was just as essential to his comfort when he 
was happy. 

He liked her, and not unIVoquently said to Anne, “ What a nice 
girl Charlotte was,” and “ how amazingly she was improved.” lie 
often asked Anne whether she did not think Charlotte looked exceed¬ 
ingly handsome. He sometimes asked her whether she had ever 
made a simpleton ofherscll and been in love. He often said to 
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Amie, “ You don’t do that half so well as Charlotte does,” when 
others might have seen but little difference,and that little in Anne’s 
favour. 

In short (is any one prepared for what is to follow?) William 
Grey at the end of a few weeks after Jane Graham’s marriage found 
himself in the pleasant, or unpleasant, condition of falling in love, and 
with np other than his good cousin Charlotte Daventry, Every one 
will sqy “Nothing more natural! more common-place!”for love, or 
hate, is a necessary consequence of that blessed lie of cousinhood, 
where from childhood we Have not been brought up together; cutting 
teeth, holiday visits,and school-boy jokes, may prove unfailing safe¬ 
guards ; bflt William Grey had none of these, and he chose, or rather he 
did not choose, for he could not help it,he chanced to lix u pon love. 

He became seriously in love with Charlotte Daventry. Anne 
saw the rise of the passion. She saw Charlotte totally unconscious 
of it—feeling and speaking of William with fond affection, but with 
a sister’s love. 

No! Charlotte Daventry was certainly not in love, nor the least 
aware that W illiam Grey was in love with her. There was no one 
she was so fond of as William, no one for whom she bad such ready 
smiles, but alas! she had always smiles—she had no frowns—acme 
of a lover’s wishes—frowns! She had no grave looks, half averted 
eyes, no blushes. No! William Grey, unhappy man! could not 
call a single frown his own, and he was in despair. He was despe¬ 
rately in love : Charlotte Daventry had a power over his heart that 
no other woman had ever yet attained. Anne saw with sorrow 
the real state of the ease, but was unwilling to reveal to ('harlotte, 
who remained in happy ignorance, the real nature of William’s 
feelings towards her. Anne loved her the better for it: still, it was 
very vexations, for Charlotte unconsciously did all she could to 
increase his passion, f< r nconscioitsfi /, for it was merely by her 
show of fondness, of sisterly affection and attention to William, and 
the unreserved display of all the graces and charms of her mind and 
heart. 

Oh, it was a sad thing! a'provoking thing! It would have given 
her such real pleasure, such delight, to have William'and (’har¬ 
lotte so fond of one another, if there had not been love in the case, 
hut she knew that love could not be a happy one; she thought it 
unlikely that Charlotte should return his passion, and it would 
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never he approved by her parents. It was very annoying: Anne 
siglied over it very olten, when she saw poor William looking so 
miserable, and jealous, and so much in love; and Charlotte look¬ 
ing so innocent, and fascinating, and smiling. 

• What was to be done ? Anne did not know. She was very 
sorry, but, indeed, it could not be helped. 

It could not be helped! Comfortable words!The Italian “dolce lar 
niente” expresses but the counterpart of the comfortable quiescence 
conveyed in those English words “It can’t be helped.” How many 
idle hearts have been lulled into repost?, after a gentle shove from 
the spirit of activity and trouble, by those soothing words “ It can’t 
be helped !”l low many a twinging conscience touched by thetroublc- 
some spiuitofremor.se, as it views the poor victim hurrying on to the 
destruction that might have been averted,is soothed by that quieting 
-r/demv It cant be helped !” llow many an awkward footman who 
throws the contents of the soup-plate on t^ie silky coat of the favou - 
rile lap-dog, consoles himself with those words, “It can’t he help 
ed !” llow many a pretty coquette, whose height eyes have caused 
a duel and loss of limb to some unfortunate hero, consoles hersell 
with those cheering words “ It can’t he helped!” llow many- but 
who docs not know how many -who lias not said to himself in an 
indolent, a self-consoling, or a self-upbraiding moo'd, with a com¬ 
fortable shrug, a conscience-quieting pull of the chair to the cheer¬ 
ing vicinity of the lire—-who has not said to himself at such mo¬ 
ments “ It can’t he helped?’ 

What sensible man, or woman, will fret about that which cannot 
he helped? Whether it might have been helped is not the ques¬ 
tion. It cannot, or we wish to believe it cannot be helped now, 
and we bless our faiglish ingenuity for devising such a halm to 
wounded consciences or hearts as those few, simple, inelegant 
words. So Anne they tried to comfort herself, as all the world 
have comforted themselves before her, by saying “ It can’t be 
helped!” 
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Af.fc the party from Weston were invited to Chatterton, and 
Anne thought with pleasure of the visit. It is difficult to say what 
pleasure means. Pleasure hears a different sense to every dif¬ 
ferent person. Pleasure to a country Miss just ‘ come out,’ means 
‘ a race ball, and so many partners that she is danced till she can 
hardly stand.’ Pleasure to an aspirant after fashion paeans ‘ a 

card for Devonshire House, or a nod from Lady—-Pleasure 

to a school-boy means 1 tying a string to his school-fellow’s toe 
when he is asleep, and pulling it till he awakes him.’ Pleasure to 
a man of an enquiring mind means ‘ a toad inside a stone, or a 
beetle running with its head oil'.’ Pleasure to a man of taste 
means ‘ a first rale artiste, and a good dinner.’ Pleasure to a 
labouring man means * doing nothing.’ Pleasure to a line lady 
means ‘ having something to do to drive away the time. 1 Pleasure 
to an antiquarian means ‘ an illegible inscription.’ Pleasure to a 
connoisseur means ‘ a dark, invisible, very line picture.’ Pleasure 
to a philosopher, a modern philosopher, a youilg philosopher, 
means, ‘ liking nothing, despising every thing, and proving every 
one a simpleton except himself.’ Pleasure to a beggar means ‘ a 
sovereign by mistake, instead of a shilling.’ Pleasure to a sailor 
* a fresh breeze and a sight of land.’ Pleasure to the afflicted ‘ a 
tear.’ Pleasure to the sweetest of all tempers ‘ the last word in an 
argument.’ Pleasure to the social, ‘ the human face divine.’ Plea¬ 
sure to the morose, ‘ 1 shan’t see a soul for the next six months. 1 
Pleasure to an author ‘ the last page of his manuscript—bliss inex¬ 
pressible—Finis.’ Pleasure to all, to every oqg^iu their own way, 
and that way a different one. 

How then define pleasure ? It is indefinable ! Who can say 
where it is? what it is? A whole college of wise men will not 
define it. They all may say,’ ‘ I am pleased, ‘ I have been pleas 
ed;’ but alas! their pleasure is not the same as others’ pleasure. 
“ Is that pleasure ?” the nincty-aud-ninc say to the one exception, 
“ That is not pleasure;” and the nincty-aud-ninc all say what 
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pleasure is; and the nincly-and-nine all hold up their hands in 
astonishment at the pleasure of the other ninety-and-eight. In 
the multitude ol hearts, and souls, and feelings, in the world 
there are not two hearts, and souls, and feelings, which will confess 
pleasure to be one and the same thing. There may be broad 
resemblances, but there are shades of difference in all. 

What then was Anne Grey’s pleasure ? How dare we speak of 
it ! w'rite of U ! It is a dangerous word. If it even coasted, 
how momentary ! how passing ! before it is yet well written— 
before the ink is dry—it is vanished ! ’Like the lightning’s Hash, 
or the rainbow’s tints, or the April shower, or the infant’s tear, or 
the meteor in the sky, or the bubble in the stream—it is gone! 
What than were the ingredients of pleasure held out to Anne 
Grey in a visit to Ghattertou ? She did not dislike Mrs. Foley 
site was anxious to be liked by Miss Foley, and she already liked 
Mr. George Foley; and more than all those, she was not sorry to 
leave homo on account of William and Charlotte, as she hoped 
some little change might be of advantage to them. These were 
her prospects of pleasure in a visit to Chatterlon. Perhaps they 
implied rather more negative, than positive enjoyment; and this 
alas! is loo often the meaning of the term. It is.plcasure to es¬ 
cape from pain. 

Anne then looked forward with pleasure to the visit to Chat¬ 
terlon, for she had not great faith in William’s constancy, when 
less boldly defended by circumstances than in the present instance. 
Circumstances now had befriended i; : like the warm and delicate 
bed of cotton wool, guarding the brittle trinket wInch safely travels 
through the jars and tumults of the road, enveloped in its nurturing 
and concealing folds, circumstances had guarded William Grey’s 
constancy from the chance of injury. 

Anne hoped the visit to Chatterlon might give the wished-for col¬ 
lision. Some very pretty face, she hoped, might there be seen, or 
some more languishing softness than Charlotte’s—hut no! that 
would not do for William. It must he some pretty, lively, clever 
person. Anne bad her exactly in her mind. Isabella Foley was 
too quiet, and a little too sentimental. William certainly liked her 
—he emfmrrf her, and never left his comfortable chair when she 
went near. Still Anne feared she would not do, and she anxiously 
looked round the drawing room at Chatterlon, the first evening, to 
-cc if there was anv one who might do better. 



Yes, exactly; tlic very beau ideal of Anne’s imagination vVos 
there. A 3Iiss Ferrars, who was pretty, lively and sensible. A 
girl whom every one knew, and William had heard of, but never 
before seen; he had once said, ‘1 should like to know that girl; 1 1 I 
am sure I should like her.’ Anne's eyes brightened as she per 1 
ecived her. She glanced at William as Miss Ferrar’s name was 
mentioned, within his hearing. Hut no : William was eagerly 
watching Charlotte Davcntry. 

Charlotte was seated ala table; Frank Crawford, who had re 
turned to Ch&ltcrlon that hiorning, was standing by her, half lean 
ing over her chair; and Charlotte was half smiling; one moment 
throwing up her large expressive eyes at him, filled with intelligence 
and animation, then letting them fall again, as the bluwli slightly 
tinged her liter. It was radiant animation -it was pretty. ' ncliias; 
confusion. William Crcy {tear Miss Ferrars’ name : lot 

mit/fit he aware that sho was in the room, lmt A tine saw it was ol 
no importance to him if he did. She turned away with a sigh. 
She feared that the visit to Chattcrton from which she hoped so 
much would he worse than useless; for there was Charlotte Da- 
vent rv with a lover, to excite William’s jealousy, and tints keep up 
his passion for her. 

Anne wondered, with even a little vexation, what could have 
made Frank Crawford come to Chatterton so very soon again. To 
he sure it was tolerably evident why be had. His admiration for 
Charlotte could scarcely be unobserved. Charlotte herself was 
partly aware of it. She had mentioned it to Anne—said lie was 
agreeable, but a sort of person no woman would ever think of 
marrying, should be even be inclined to put her thoughts in ilia 1 
way to the test; she liked talking to him, and she should go on 
talking to him. 

Anne said, “ For shame, Charlotte ! Don’t you know you arc 
encouraging him by that; that you are indulging a little spirit ol 
flirtation?” 

“ Oh, no indeed!” said Charlotte : “ it would seem absurd that 
1 should give up talking to him, it you knew how v cry little there is 
in it! ’ It would be giving him encouragement, to change my 
manner. Hut 1 will try not to talk eery much to him. \ on shall 
sec, when we go to ('hallerfon, Anne. Hut somehow, I do uni 
know how—I always do what is nalutal. If 1 am inclined to talk 
to any one. 1 never think about it. I emmol feel all those reserves. 



I kno*v I should be looking awkward, and constrained all day, il 1 
(bought about my manner.” 

“Well then,” said Anne, “ do not think about it, Charlotte dear. 

1 believe you are right, and never was there a girl w : lh less of the 
spirit of coquetry than you.” 

“ Very well, then I will not think about Mr. Frank Crawford,” 
said Charlotte. “ I will just talk^to him if lie talks to me, or if I 
happen to sit wear him, or if I happen to think of any thing I wished 
to say to him. I am glad you say it docs not signify, because 1 
know 1 should have (ell so awkward when he spok* to me, if 1 
had fancied 1 ought not to talk to him.” 

“ Yes, that would never have done,” said Anne, “ so do not 
‘ fash’ yourself about Mr. Frank Crawford,” added she laughing. 
“ ia’f him take his chance, he is pretty well able to lake care oi 
him ■ il. ’ * 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Charlotte, joining in her laugh; and she 
darted out of the room humming (he air of a song. 

“Happy girl!” thought Anne. “I never saw any one so free 
from nonsense and affectation. I do not wonder at William’s lik¬ 
ing her!” 

In vain was Miss Ferraps every tiling that was agreeable during 
that visit. William would not see or feel it. lie said she was— 
he believed, he knew that she was ‘a very nice girl’—-‘very agree¬ 
able’—hut. it was evident that he knew nothing about it. lie was 
intent on Charlotte Daventry. l ie was very low—very jealous of 
Frank Crawford. “ He hated the fellow!” and he said so once be¬ 
fore Charlotte. 

“ Hale Mr. Crawford !” said she, with a look of surprise. “ Mv 
dear William!” 

William coloured flp. There was a mixture of feelings about 
the “ Hale Frank Crawford,” and the “ My dear William;” but the 
“ Hate Frank Crawford,” predominated. 

“ Nay, you need not tell me _?/ .?/ do not hate him,” said lie pet¬ 
tishly, and lie got up and walked out of the room. 

Charlotte Daventry was seated with her hack towards Anne, and 
her eyes followed William. She smiled as the door closed—il was 
a bright triumphant smile, hut she turned to Anne with a vexed, 
sorrowful look. 

“ W T hal is the, matter with William, Anne?” 

% 

“ I don’t know,” said Anne Sin did know,, amt perhaps site 
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should not have said she did not; but ‘I don’t know’ is easily said, 
and means nothing. 

“Well, nor I,” said Charlotte, “nor why he hates Mr. Craw¬ 
ford.” 

“ Oh! hut I do,” said she, after a pause. 

Anne started. 

“ But l do. Mr. Folev, said Frank Crawford, had killed more 
hirds'on the moors last year than William. He said he was a bet¬ 
ter shot. 1 don’t understand these things, but I remember Wil¬ 
liam looked Angry at the time, and that’s it! so it is!” and Char¬ 
lotte, with a satisfied, merry air, ran off to look for a book of 
drawings that Mrs. Foley wanted to see, leaving Anne to be an 
noyed and to think by herself. .1 

“ Jealous of Frank Crawford’s address! of Frank (-raw ford’s 
success! A cs, indeed,” sard Charlotte Davcntrv to herself, with a 
bright smile, as she found the hook she wanted. “ Jealous of his 
success in something more important than the death of a bird. 
Not less light and airy, and difficult to attain—not less ready to lly 
away than the poor little downy bird, is the possession of which he 
is jealous. No! light, deluding, fluttering thing! Tis this you are 
jealous of. The pretty phantom—the pretty nothing, a woman’s 
love. It may be yours—theirs—any one’s. It is worth hav¬ 
ing.” ’ 

Charlotte Davenlry walked off with her book, with a light ami 
bounding step : she went to look for Mrs. Foley in her morning 
sitting-room. 

“ AH gone but you, Mr. Crawford !” said she, as she entered 
the room, and saw no one but Frank Crawford sitting there. “ All 
gone but you !” as she shut the door and seated herself OB the low 
chair by the fire-side. 

“ Yes, and if you had known it, I suppose, 1 should not have 
been honoured by your company,” said Frank Crawford, in a slight 
lone of pique, getting up and placing himself near her. 

“ That is a very pretty indignant tone,. Mr. Crawford. It is a 
pity you do not reserve it for Miss Fcrrars, or your cousin,” said 
she, with an arch smile. 

“ I wish to heaven !”—began Frank ('rawford with vehemence. 

“ Do not wish any thing to heaven, Mr. Crawford, in so loud a 
voice,” said Charlotte interrupting him. “ Moreover, do not wish 
any thing to heaven, till you know what jou have to wish for.” 
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She paused—her eyes were turned half-reproach fully, half-sadly, 
lr wards him for an instant, then cast on the ground. Frank Craw¬ 
ford started up, and came and leant over the back of her chair. 

Charlotte looked at him,—one short look; then averting her 
luce to conceal the blush which was stealing over it, she half co¬ 
vered it with one hand, and extended the other to-,.aids him. 

Crawford seized the hand, and she allowed it to be retained for 
a lew minutes ; but then, as he fondly urged its detention*she, 
wdh more firmness, drew it away, and said, in a gentle voice, 
“ This is folly, Mr. Crawford—but 1 \dill excuse it.' I have but 
too much need !” and her eyes wore once more averted ; she 
sighed, and added in a scarce audible voice, “ but too much need, 
where the*folly is mutual.” * 

how as that voice was, Frank Crawford heard its gentlest tones. 

/ h' listened with rapture. 

u You say it is mutual,” said lie, eagenly. “ Now, have T any 
thing to fear—any thing to wish, hut for one thing 1’” and he in¬ 
tently gazed on her face. “ Let me hope that I may claim this 
hand,” and lie once more seized her hand; “ let me hope I may 
claim it as iny own. You have said, once at least, that the love 
was mutual.” 

■ 

Charlotte Davenlry looked proudly towards him for a moment, 
and snatched away her hand. 

u Do not torture me thus, Miss Daventry ! Is there to he no 
end to this suspense ? Will you never let me hope ? Let me lmt 
look forward to the day when l may call you mine! Dispose of 
me as you will; but say that yon will acknowledge me as your 
lover !”— 

“ Mr. Crawford,” said Charlotte, interrupting him, “ you will 
make me afraid of eVgr being kind to you in future. You forget 
to whom you are speaking. Do you think that Charlotte Daventry 
is a woman to acknowledge any man for her lover ! To be bound 
to any man, for a day—or for life!” She looked coldly towards 
him. 

“ No, no ! I will not be bound ; pot even by the silken tie of 
public engagement—not even by the more airy bond of private 
engagement. I will not be bound to any man ; and if 1 were, do 
you think it would be on so short a trial ? Do you think, because, 
for these few short months, you have seemed, what it is so easy for 
any one to seem —that your reward is so soon to hg gained ? I will 



not bid you despair, Mr. Crawford——” she turned her eyes' for 
a moment with all their touching tenderness towards him— 

“ No! time, perseverance—I will own that I may be won in 
time; but do not think that it maybe the easy work of a day. 
That a few sighs, a few tender words, can so easily work the effect 
they do on most women. No, Mr. Crawford, you have*deceived 
yourself. I am not one of the herd of credulous, simple girls to 
whom you have been accustomed. Ati easy dupe t<? fond words, 
and sighs, and lovers’ follies. I am not so easily won. I love my 
liberty. I afn young. 'Yes, Mr. Crawford, 1 am young—some 
think I have attractions, though heaven knows what they are; and 
I am not going to throw away such advantages, real or imaginary, 
before the teens arc.^cell passed, in making the good, neglected, 
patient wife :—No ! time and perseverance maif work wonders. 
Yes, even on Charlotte Davenlry, where”—she pauseu for a mo¬ 
ment, “ where there is.already,” she turned with soft expressive 
eyes once more towards him, “ where there is already much,” she 
paused again—“to encourage hope, 1 would say. Hut—” and 
the low deep tenderness of her voice was changed—she resumed 
.her lively tone, her lively look “ Good by, Mr. Crawford,” said 
she, and quickly rising, walked out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXX VH. 

Does love—does constancy exist among men P Any young lady 
may ask that question, and every young lady may abswer it in 
her own way—we will not promise that it will he the right one. 
If she has beauty, slie will answer, “ Certainly! llow could any¬ 
one doubt it P” If she has no beauty, she will say, “ I have heard 
it does. I have read of it; but l do not believe it.” Mamas and 
papas say it is all nonsense ? there is no such thing. They are 
older and wiser—they ought to know; moreover they have had 
experience. 

He that as it may, George Foley’s love for Anne Grey certainly 
increased each time he saw her. Perhaps he was singular in not 
growing tired oh a pretty face by seeing it often, lie certainly was 



very singular ior loving one and the same for more than a month 
together: more especially when that one neither frowned, quar¬ 
relled, nor coquetted with him, to keep alive his interest; seemed 
to like him just as well one minute as another; and, wonderful to 
say, never changed from a smile to a frown in the space of a 
whole second; hut was always ready to talk, and to accost him 
w ith a cheerful air of welcome when they met. She never amused 
him with varieties of manner, and stiil George Foley con turned 
to love the sight of Antic Grey, and her quiet, happy smile, belter 
than any other sight in the World. 

Strange anomaly! Were l not writing of common-place, good 
kind of people, everyone would say, “ How unnatural!” Hut so 
it was, and he felt more and more convinced that all accusations 
ug.mini her wens totally unfounded, tkyery conversation he held 
■.iih her displayed some new proof of amiable feeling, justness 
<<i thought and opinion, integrity and candour, united to the most 
! tigaging refinement of mind. 

W c are ail, more or less, the dupes of appearances. ’None 
more so than (hose who profess never to he so duped. Those who, 
duct deceived, resolve with surly disgust never again to he taken 
m, and wisely determine to believe the very contrary of what 
they behold, are no less egregiously duped th$m arc we; hut it 
i.-by themselves, it is true they gain one advantage; they behold 
beauties of mind and heart in those in whom no one ever beheld 
beauties before, and who, truth to say, never possessed any. All 
their Hints are diamonds—hut then, all their diamonds arc Hints; 
they are dupes—so perhaps arc we; hut ire sometimes stumble 
on the truth-- fhrtj never do. 

Appearances might have duped George Foley; hut he trusted 
to them, and, as it chanced, he was not deceived. He looked at 
Anne, and he believed that she was faultless. II a sensible man 
is led away by his feelings, we are always glad when we find that 
they happened to lead him right; that, though he blundered 
forward with a blind guide, chance belriended him; and he and liis 
blind guide did not stumble over any stones in the way. 

George Foley entrusted his opinions to Isabella, and Isabella, 
who could not help being captivated by the sweetness of Anne’s 
manner, and whose feelings in all instances were apt to run away 
with her judgment, was now inclined to agree with him, and to 
rcadilv allow there must he some mistake. Anne and Charlotte 
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a moment with all their touching tenderness towards him— 

“ IVo! time, perseverance—I will own that 1 may be won in 
time; but do not think that it maybe the easy work of a day. 
That a few sighs, a few tender words, can so easily work the effect, 
they do on most women. No, Mr. Crawford, you havc^cleeeived 
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before the teens arc.^vcll passed, in making the good, .neglected, 
patient wife :—No ! time and perseverance nur.j work wonders. 
Yes, even on Charlotte Daventrv, where”—site paused for a mo¬ 
ment, “ where there is.already,” she turned with soil expressive 
eyes once more towards him, “ where there is already much, she 
paused again— “ to encourage hope, i would say. Hut—” and 
the low deep tenderness of her \oiee was changed —she resumed 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Does love—does constancy exist among men i’ Any young lady 
may ask that question, and every young lady may uliswer it in 
her own way—-we will not promise that it will be the right one. 
If she has beauty, she will answer, “Certainly! How could any¬ 
one doubt it ?” If she has no beauty, she w ill say, “ 1 have heard 
it does. I have read of it; but I do not believe it.” Mamas and 
papas say it is all nonsense } there is no such thing. They are 
older and wiser—they ought to know ; moreover they have had 
experience. 

He that, as it may, Ceorge Foley’s love for Anne Crey certainly 
increased each time he saw her. Perhaps he was singular in not, 
growing tired nl r a pretty face by seeing it often. He certainly was 
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\ cry singular tor loving one and the same for more than a month 
together: more especially when that one neither frowned, quar¬ 
relled, nor eoquetled with him, to keep alive his interest; seemed 
!o like him just as well one minute as another; and, wonderful to 
say, never changed Irom a smile to a frown in the space of a 
whole second; but was always ready to talk, and to accost him 
w ith a cheerful air olVeleome when tiiey met. She never amused 
him \\ ith varieties of manner, and still George Foley continued 
to love the sight of Anne Grey, and her quiet happy smile, better 
than ans other sight in the World. 

hr anomaly! Were l not writing of common-place, good 
. ,i:;oph‘, every one would say, “ How unnatural!” Hut so 
. and he fell more and more convinced that all accusations 
her were totally unfounded. Fyery conversation lie held 
with her displayed some new proof of amiable leeiing, justness 
of thought and opinion, integrity and candour, united to the most 
i-imaging refinement of mind. 

\\ e are all, more or less, the dupes of appearances. None 
snore so than those who profess never to he so duped. Those who, 
once deceived, resolve with surly disgust never again to be taken 
in, and wisely determine to believe the very contrary of what 
they behold, are no less egregiously duped ihjm arc we; but it. 
is by themselves, it is true they gain one advantage; they behold 
beauties ol mind and heart in (hose in whom no one ever beheld 
beauties before, and w ho, truth to say, never possessed any. All 
their Hints are diamonds—but then, all their diamonds are Hints; 
they are dupe.-.—so perhaps are we; but ire sometimes stumble 
on the truth— in;) never do. 

Appearances might have duped George holey; but be trusted 
to them, and, as it chanced, he was not deceived, lie looked at 
Anne, and he believed that she was faultless. II a sensible man 
is led away by his feelings, we are always glad when we lind that 
they happened to lead him right; that, (hough he blundered 
forw'ard with a blind guide, chance befriended him; and he and his 
blind guide did not stumble over any stones in the way. 

George Foley entrusted his opinions to Isabella, and Isabella, 
who could nof help being captivated by the sweetness of Anne’s 
manner, and w hose feelings in all instances were apt to run away 
with her judgment, was now inclined to agree with him, and to 
readily allow there must he some mistake. Anne and Charlotte 



must bolli In' in the right. Both must be amiable. She could not 
allow either to be in the wrong; and when her brother saw the 
affectionate manner of Charlotte Daventry to Anne, and heard 
Anne’s warm praises of her, he forgot much of what he had 
thought before, especially as there was no repetition of the cans*;. 
He was too busily engaged in loving Anne Grey to have much 
time to bestow in a scrutiny of another’s character, and he was 
unwilling to believe any ill of so near a relation of the person he 
loved. So he tacitly chimed in w ith Isabella’s view of the ease. 
There imistiliave been seme mistake; both were certainly amiable 
—both were delightful, and charming, and almost perfect. The 
‘ almost' in his mind belonged to Charlotte Daventry. The ‘ per¬ 
fect' stood alone for Anne Grey. 

Anne, meantime, gave , a tacit encour agement to his love, by 
her unconsciousness of its existence. She liked him—thought 
very highly of him—found him agreeable and sensible ; she Celt 
a great regard and esteem for him: was perfectly at ease with 
him—considered him in tire light of a sincere friend, and one to 
whom she loved to talk belter than to most other people. There 
was in all (his much that approached to love—and, if her affections 
had not been pre-engaged, who knows how it might have been 

George Foley, encouraged by tire frank cordiality of her man¬ 
ner, by the pleasure so unreservedly displayed in conversing with 
him, began to hope that his affection was returned. He was not 
aware of Air. Temple’s visit to Weston. He had heard and seen 
nothing of him lately; and he forgot his fears about him—forgot 
his prudence—his promised self-conlroul;—what man in love 
ever remembered any thing he ought to have done 7—and in a 
short time from Anne’s visit to Chatterton, he proposed. As 
might be expected, he was rejected—firmly and decidedly, but 
with much to soften the disappointment of such a refusal, in the 
manner by which it was conveyed, in the expressions of friend¬ 
ship and interest, which were mingled with Anne’s firm rejection 
of his addresses. 

George Foley was ready enough, now it was too late, to see 
and bewail his own folly and rashness, and to wonder at his pre¬ 
sumptuous hope, lie saw that Anne had never thought of him as 
a lover, and lie could scarcely credit his own blindness in fancy¬ 
ing that she had—in mistaking mere friendly liking for a warmer 
passion—in forgetting his pre-coneeived opinion, with regaid 



to her preference for Edward Temple. He would not ask Anne 
for a reason for her reiusal—a reason which could be of no other 
use than to soothe his wounded vanity. He did not ask her, as 
many inquisitive lovers would have done, whether her affections 
>verc pre-engaged ? for he felt he had no right to do so. Yet he 
would have given much to know whether her preference for 
Edward Temple was the real cause of her indifference towards 
himself. 

Anne promised him her friendship, and she did it, not as the 
mere matter of course promise which young ladies' think lit to 
make by way of bon-bon, to sugar over the mortification of a 
rejection, but with undoubted sincerity and truth. Anne could 
not disseipble; but fortunately, in her heart, and feeling, and 
mind there existed such goodness, and candour, and benevolence 
that none tfould feel the want of dissembling. Who would not have 
preferred truths from Anne Grey to flattering falsehoods from 
others ? There was a charm in Anne’s manner, which even if it 
could have existed uninfluenced by feeling, would have been de¬ 
lightful in itself; but, flowing as it did from warmth and sensibility 
of heart, what could equal its fascination ? George Foley felt its in¬ 
fluence, and he quitted Weston less unhappy than he had believed it 
possible be could have been under the disappointment of all his 
fondest hopes, and his admiration for Anne Grey still increased by 
the calm and dignified, yet modest gentleness of her manner to¬ 
wards him. 

And his love!—where was that? Alas, love was not so easily 
turned into friendship! George Foley had good sense, and he did 
not fancy fliat it could. He never hoped that a few words and a 
few assurances that friendship was the preferable sentiment of the 
two, could immediately change its nature. He felt that his love for 
Anne,Grey would remain unchanged, and he would not wish it 
otherwise till all hope was extinguished by her marriage to ano¬ 
ther. Then, duty, principle, every thing would teach him to ex¬ 
change it for friendship ; but now, George Foley, with the per¬ 
versity of a sensible, serious, steady-minded man in love, would 
not relinquish his passion—would not relinquish hoping almost 
against hope ;* and he fondly hoped that Time—Time the de¬ 
stroyer, the preserver, the friend, the enemy, would befriend him 
—dial Time would bring him, in the affection of Anne Grey, hig 
dearest reward. And with this hope George Fol^y left England, 
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and sought, amongst the ruins of Home, lessons on the transform - 
ing powers of Time. 

When Anne Grey told her mother that she had refused Mr. 
George Foley, nothing could exceed Mrs. Grey’s astonishment, in¬ 
dignation, and dismay. Anne had never seen her so really angry 
before. She asked what she could be thinking of, in thus throwing 
away her happiness ? she told her that she never would be happy, 
and nearly said she hopvil she never would. She could scarcely 
believe that Anne was not in jest; and was inclined to send a ser¬ 
vant after Mr*. George Folby, to tell him it was all a mistake. 

Anne was very sorry—hut what could be done? She could no 
say that she repented. 

Mrs. Grey told Mr. Grey, and Anne had to listen to hi* questions 
as to her reason for refusing Mr. George Foley, and to answer, as 
she felt, with very little appearance of wisdom. .She could not say 
that she did not like him. She thought him superior to almost 
any other person she knew—very agreeable—-peculiarly amiable ; 
and this, poor Anne with a sinking heart, and a feeling of conscious 
folly, candidly confessed in answer to her father’s questions. She 
began to think, as he looked more and more grave, and put ques¬ 
tions to her which candour and justice obliged her to answer so 
much in favour of the man she had rejected, that she must have he 
haved very foolishly; and yet something at her heart told her it 
was impossible she could have done otherwise. She stood before 
her father sclf-convicted of nothing more sensible to urge in her 
defence than that unanswerable rhyme used against the unhappy 
Dr. Fell : 

1 <io Dot like you, Dr. Kell. 

The riMson why I cannot fell. 

Hut this 1 know full well, 

1 <lo not like you, Dr. Kell. 

Mr. Grey was displeased with Anne : he told her that he had ex¬ 
pected to meet with better sense from her; and that she had disap¬ 
pointed him, for he thought very highly of George Foley, and had 
looked with pleasure to their probable union. Perhaps, Mr. Grey 
was a little unreasonable, but he was not often so, and in this in¬ 
stance many will acquit him, as he left poor Anne to cry and to feel 
unhappy, to feel guilty of soviet leiuf/ ; she was sure she must he 
guilty, or her dear, kind, indulgent father would never have been 
angry with her ; yet she could not discover of what she was guilty, 
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and her earnest hope was that Mr. George Foley might be so tho¬ 
roughly disgusted with her conduct that he would never again wish 
to ascertain the state of her feelings towards him. She felt very 
miserable as she saw !lier mother’s reproachful looks, heard the 
sharp, angry tone of her voice, and felt the absence of her father’s 
kind, approving smile. He soon however seemed to relent, as he 
saw how patiently and meekly she bore her mother’s sharp re¬ 
proofs, and he kissed her with a greater degree of afteclion ^s she 
wished him good-night; and the next morning, as he saw the traces 
of tears on her face, he patted her cheek with his usual affection, 
and said—(blessed words to Anne!) “ Well, never mind, Anne ! 
It cannot be helped now—so do not fret any more about itand 
Anne w as obliged to leave the room to conceal the tears which de- 
light had called lortli at such a return of kindness. 

After the first unhappy day was over, she heard but little more 
on the subject from Mr. Grey, and she hoped that he had nearly 
forgotten his displeasure ; but when the intelligence reached Wes¬ 
ton that Mr. George Foley had quitted Chatterton, and was gone 
abroad, Anne had to endure one more reproving look from him, 
and a renewal of more open and violent upbraidings from her 
mother. 

One trouble often chases away another! So ltliappened at this 
time. Hubert Dodson, who, since his ill-fated proposal to Anne, 
had been absent from borne, returned into the neighbourhood, and 
returned, as it seemed, with revived hopes, llis waa the very 
cvcr-grecn of love, and he became very assiduous in his visits to 
Weston. 

Mrs. (trey was a cheerful-minded woman. She never fretted 
long about what could not he helped; if (which was not always 
easyj, that, conviction would ever force itself upon her mind. Mr. 
Hohert Dodson’s renew ed attentions, in the present instance, helped 
to convince her; and she began again to feel in good humour with 
Anne : she delicately hinted to her that the best way of repairing 
an error in one instance was by behaving w ell in another; in short, 
that Hubert Dodson would do almost as well as George Foley. 
Anne understood the hints ; understood them too well for her com¬ 
fort—saw Mv. Ilobcrt Dodson’s almost daily entrance into the sit¬ 
ting-room at Weston, and felt all her vexation return, as she saw 
that her father and mother smiled in kind welcome on his appear- 
•ance, and asked him each time on his departure to come again. 
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Robert Dodson did come again, and Anne tried to be kind and to 
behave as usual to him, and yet every time she had succeeded, she 
feared that she had perhaps succeeded only to do the very thing 
which would ensure her own unhappiness. 


CHAPTER XX XVIH. 

There are moments when we feel the want of a comforter—ol 
some one to whom we can confide our feelings, our sorrows, 
our hopes. Yes, our hopes! for hope will intrude even in 
the midst of sorrow. It is scarcely in human nature to despair. 
We cling to life even when misery is darkly spread around; when 
it hangs like a gloomy cloud over the past, the present, and the 
future. Y'et we cling to life, for one ray of sun-shine pierces 
through the cloud : that ray is hope! and when hope thus whispers, 
we seek for a comforter to turn those scarcely audible whispers into 
the louder, clearer voice of certainty. 

A flattering comforter! Oh, dangerous, delusive, and therefore, 
earthly bliss! But who has not gladly submitted to be deceived, 
where the deception is of so delightful a nature ? We all love to 
be comforted, whether it be by cold realities, or by warmer and 
more enchanting fictions. All who have griefs need comfort: 
and what happy being is there in this world of sin and trouble w ho 
has never known that hour which made it welcomel*' Who is 
there, amongst us all, young or old, from the child who sobs be¬ 
cause it cannot spell the difficult word of three letters, to the mature 
baby who frets over nobler trifles, and grieves because the fruits of 
to-day do not repay the cares of yesterday, who has never stood in 
need of comfort; and never gladly received the blessed gift, let it 
he the mere gilded bauble, bright ant\ beautiful to the eye, or the 
pure and refined gold whose worth and beauty is intrinsic? 

At this time Anne Grey, harassed, grieved, and annoyed, stood 
in need of a comforter—and she found one. Was it a false, a 
flattering, a deceitful one? Nay, never mind. What does that 
signify? Ha\e I not said how little it matters, so that comfort he 
administered, whether it is false or real. 
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In Charlotte Daventry she found one, the most considerate and 
the most flattering. Charlotte applauded her conduct, and advised 
her to pursue her course, though indeed she foresaw many diffi¬ 
culties in it. She foresaw lhait her mother would not easily relin¬ 
quish the idea of her marrying some one, if not Robert Dodson. It 
would require great firmness on Anne’s part to elude this evil— 
this almost sin. Yes: Charlotte Daventry placed before her the 
sin of marr^iug one person, with heart and affections engaged to 
another. She painted, in glowing colours, the deficiencies of Ro¬ 
bert Dodson,—the^hance of happiness* for one like* Anne, united 
to such a husband. Anne recoiled from the idea. Rut Charlotte 
then sketched a more charming picture. A union with one such as 
Edward fcmple—with every thought in unison with hers—with 
sentiments, knowledge, tastes, pursuits, such as she could respect, 
admire, and love. She painted a fascinating picture of felicity in 
such a union. t 

Anne’s check glowed; the tear and the smile trembled to¬ 
gether in her downcast eye. Was not happiness like this worth a 
struggle? 

“It is well,” thought Charlotte, as she looked on her. “ It is 
well. She loves—sho shall love, and she shall have her reward.” 
and then again she spoke, and with tearful eyes, and burning 
cheeks, Anne listened to her flattering words. 

Rut there were times in which she examined lirrso.lj'. In sober 
moods she reflected on the course to be pursued. Charlotte had 
opened her eyes to the strength of her attachment to Edward 
Temple, and, as she anxiously questioned herself whether she were 
indeed acting right, whether she, perhaps, ought not to sacrifice 
her own fancied happiness to the wishes of her parents, she eouhl 
only answer, as perhaps a secret hope might make her desire to 
answer; she could only agree with Charlotte in believing her line of 
conduct the proper one. 

To less sensitive minds than vVnnc’s there would have been little 
cause of distress; but it was not so with her. She saw' no way of 
getting out of her distresses. She was most unhappy in the idea of 
displeasing her parents; and yet, by nothing but her patient and 
gentle submission to every unkind look and word that fell from her 
father or her mother on the subject, could she hope to mitigate their 
displeasure. Another cause for distress existed in William’s in¬ 
creasing love for Charlotte, and on this subject again she felt some 
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difficulty in knowing what course to pursue ; and this added to her 
own cause of uneasiness, gave her a greater feeling of depression 
and unhappiness than she had ever yet experienced. 

She really stood in need of a comforter, and nothing could equal 
the attention, the consideration, the affectionate sympathy which, 
was bestowed on, her by Charlotte : forgetting self, sho seemed to 
think only of her. 

The gratitude and love which conduct like this called forth may 
be imagined, and all the affection, the warmth of gratitude that a 
heart such as Anne Grey’s \tas capable of giving, Avere bestowed and 
lavished on Charlotte Oaventrv. 

Yes, they were bestowed, and Charlotte Daventry smiled as she 
saw their bestowal. Wasitthe happy smile of self-approving virtue? 
The smile of conscious benevolence ? Oh, yes! if we had listened 
to Anne Grey—“ Oh, yes! if Charlotte Daventry smiled it might 
well be such a smile as this ! Well may she smile if the well-earned 
love of grateful hearts can make her smile !” Yes! Anne Grey! 
Such would have been your answer. 

There are few people, t-cry few, I should hope, who arc so 
thoroughly unhappy as to have no one ray of comfort to which to 
turn—no one bright spark to shine out amidst the darkness— 
no one happy thought amidst a crowd of un-happy ones. 

Anne Grey was not without a happy thought to turn to, and 
this one was of her sister, of her dear sister Sophy ! Sophy had 
now been married some time, and the accounts from her had al¬ 
ways been most pleasing In all her letters, from the period of 
her marriage till the present time, she spoke warmly of her hap¬ 
piness—of the devotedness of her husband—of her increasing line 
for him—her grateful sense of the blessing of such a husband’s 
ardent affection. 

Sophy Stoketou was right ift considering it such. Let all who 
have experienced that blessing, or who have more sadly learnt its 
value by its reverse, say whether indeed the devoted, constant love 
of a husband is not a blessing worthy to be prized and cherished. 
All who have known this happiness will agree with me; hut still 
more will they, the forlorn, the wretched, the broken-hearted I 
who pine alone-who sit and weep over times gone by :—when 
the cold, neglectful husband, breathed to them of nought hut love 
and constancy : when he, who once watched her every look and 
motion, and listened to each word in eager fondness, now leaves’ 
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her, lonely, deserted,—weeping, perhaps to east his eyes of love 
on others,—when he now leaves the once adored and happy wife. 
As the tears fall silently down her care-worn face, does she not 
think with bitter envy ot the lost possession of that treasure— 
.the devoted love of a husband ? Yes, yes ! it once was her’s, and 
she repaid it, by the full gift of all the strength, the depth of wo¬ 
man’s calm, unchanging love ! She gave her heart—her affections 
—her whole, soul—ah ! too much perhaps, forgetful of hei*God! 
and that gift which had been sought for and won, where is it now ? 
It is despised—neglected—cast aside !* She tries l5 smile against 
hope ; she tries to hide a bursting heart under a placid brow •, to 
seem happy, that thus she may chance to win back that wavering 
heart. Hut no ! He comes—he speaks in careless displeasure— 
in cutting sarcasm, or perhaps, still worse to bear, he scarcely 
speaks—fle scarcely heeds her I It is too much ! He sees her weep 
—he has seen her smile ; in angry impatience he turns away mut¬ 
tering 4 what folly!’ and again she is left to weep alone in the 
hitter earnestness of a bursting heart! Yes, let those who have 
known the bright reverse he thankful. Let them acknowledge their 
blessedness. Let them cherish and guard the precious possession, 
so soon, so easily lost. 

Hut why have I digressed so tong from Sophy and her happiness ? 
She spoke with delight ol Alford Abbey, Lord Stoketon’s place •, 
her new home. It was the most charming place that ever was seen. 
She was very impatient that they all should see it, and so was 
her dear George. 

She was charmed with Lord Stoketon’s mother and sisters- 
(Nothing could be so kind and delightful as they were ; so amiable, 
and so fond of him! They had been staying at Alford, and now 
she and Lord Stokelon were going to see them at Lady Stoketon’s 
pretty house. In short, Sophy was perfectly happy. 

“ liy the by,” she added in one of her letters, “ I forgot to tell 
you that I had met an old llama of mine here, Captain Herbert. 
It is odd enough that he should happen to live in this neighbour¬ 
hood;” and she added in her letter to Anne, “ I wonder, Anne, how 
1 could ever have had any penchant for him.—So inferior to my 
own dear husband! llut you know I never did think much about 
him. What a different fate mine would have been, had I been 
foolish enough to have preferred him! George is so infinitely 
Superior, so infinitely better calculated to make 14 c happy.” 
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In another part of the letter she again mentioned Captain Her¬ 
bert. “ He is certainly good-looking and agreeable, and has rather 
a taking manner. I cannot help thinking how fortunate 1 was to 
escape being captivated by him. f never was so happy, dearest 
Anne, as 1 am now. Depend upon it there is no happiness like a. 
married life. IIow l wish you were married: give my love to 
Charlotte and tell her she must make haste and marry too, and let 
me k»ow the names of all your admirers.” , 

Then for the postcript, in the same letter there was this, which 
I insert as a hint to those \vho are married, or who are not mar ¬ 
ried; and for the amusement of all those of the opposite sex who 
love to talk and think of woman’s folly. 

“ 1 have just got a crimson velvet gown from London. . I believe 
I look verv well in it. You cannot think how many compliments I 
get on my beauty from all the good people hereabouts. That is all 
owing to being a married woman, i never had half so many 
before. George says he likes to see me well dressed, so I am very 
particular.” 

“Fortune, I thank you !” said Charlotte to herself as she linished 
reading this letter. “Fortune! 1 thank you that there are Captain 
Herberts and velvet gowns in the world'!” 

“Sophy writes in excellent spirits,” said Anne. 

“Yes, excellent. She is very happy. How l long to see her,” 
said Charlotte; and the contemplation of Sophy’s happiness, ami 
the hope of seeing her before long, was a comforting subject to 
which Anne could turn from her own troubles and annoyances. 

As the length and strength of her mother’s lectures increased as 
to the propriety of girls marrying when they were asked'so to do, 
their wickedness in refusing good offers—the heinous sin of ingra¬ 
titude it involved—the wisdom of trusting to the judgment of their 
parents in all matters, but especially in the choice of the partner 
whom they, not their parents, were to live with, and love all the 
rest of their lives—as Hubert Dodson’s visits increased in duration 
and frequency, Anne found it very essential to have one pleasing 
thought to which she could turn, and she thought with pleasure ol 
the promised visit to Sophy, which would at once remove her so 
many miles from Mr. Hobert Dodson and her troubles at home. 

Anne felt that the cares of the world had wonderfully increased 
within the last few months. She felt, as many have felt before her, 
that life was truly not the splendid, happy thing she had imagined* 
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il as a child. If each year troubles were to increase as they had 
done in the last—if the prophecy of kind old gouty friends, great 
aunts and uncles, grandmothers, and grandfathers, were realized, 
that promised her every year with considerate kindness, “that she 
.would never be so happy again ”—“ that she must never expect to 
he so happy as she was now;” Anne felt that r.i life there was much 
to suffer, much to make her turn away from its troubles and vex¬ 
ations with ap aching heart and tearful eyes. , . 

“ Yes,” she thought, “life at last is revealed to me in its real co¬ 
lours. 1 was unwilling to believe what h was told, but it is too true! 
There is indeed no happiness in the world! 1 saw and felt as a 
child. 1 now can see and feel as a woman. If this life were all, 
thought Anne, and the tears started to her eyes, “it would indeed 
he little worth desiring.' 1 

The teals rolled down her checks: they fell fast fora while: it 
was the thorough awakening from the childish dream of hope and 
joy—of hope and joy on earth. It was this which caused them to , 
How. 


The beautiful is vanished, ,in<t returns nut! 

Volemtijp. 

Hut her teats were checked. A brighter hope soon chased them 
away. A subdued, yet radiant smile took their place. The dreatn 
was gone! hut she woke to a brighter reality! Hope and joy were 
not extinct! their nature alone was changed. They rested on cer ¬ 
tain, not oil transitory things! 


(Hi! thou who dry’at the mourner's tear. 
How dark tilts world would he, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 
We could not fly to Thee! 


When joy no longer soothes, or cheers. 
And own the hope that threw 
A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears. 

Is dimmed and vanished too ! 

Oh, who would hear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not thy wing of low 
(anno brightly walling through the gloom. 
One peace-branch from above! 
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Then sorrow touched by Thee grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray ; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
Wo never saw by day. 

Moot 


CHAHTEH WXIA. 

Wim. it he supposed that Anne Grey’s view of life was always 
gloomy ? Will it not be supposed tliat, though there was truth in 
her feelings, there was likewise some exaggeration ? 

The young are apt to exaggerate : they run into those extremes 
either of misery, or of happiness, from which calmer and more ex¬ 
perienced minds are free. I laving one;* felt disappointment, they 
expect always to leel i( ; hating once experienced sorrow, they ex¬ 
pect always to experience it. Whilst their hearts are bleeding 
under the hitter Mound, they cannot look forward ; they have not 
learnt to raise (heir hearts beyond the storm ; they cannot lift their 
eyes to a farther prospect, or submit in quiet cheerfulness. Hut 
another moment—joy returns ! unexpected welcome joy! and 
where is the gloom Like the morning mist which fades away 
under the bright, dispersing rays of the sun, all is vanished. All 
now is joy there is no unhappiness in the world. It was a lan- 
tom— all is, all must he sunshine ; and so youth feels, despairs, and 
trusts again ; by turns all joy—all misery—all hope. 

And yet there is an awakening to life, from the bright childlike 
dream of bliss. There is—there must he! for lile is not that en¬ 
chanting tiling that in childhood we believe it to he ; that life ol 
summer sunshine and song which we behold in youth. We know 
it is a life of struggles, of tears, of endless toils. Vet let the young 
awake from their dream and look with steady eyes upon reality. 
Life js there before them ! It has its hitter griefs; hut, shrink not 
—it has more ! it has its calm content, its hope beyond this life— 
its heavenly hope. All is not wo! and, with a heavenly hope 
before 11 s, we still may turn with thankfulness to earth, and say 
with gratitude, that there is happiness even here. 

Shall we then Jielieve that Anne Grey's view of life always re * 
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mained the same as at that moment, when care and trouble seemed 
to surround her; when lor the first time the world in its sad reality 
hurst upon her heart—or shall we wish that it should ? Must we 
not wish that much which then she felt should remain ; but that 
still whilst the heavenly view is lived, the earthly one should be 
softened from the cold loneliness which thru she depicted it ? 
There was exaggeration in her view ; and Anne soon perceived 
there was. £»he acknowledged that life was not so entirely a scene 
of suffering ; that the duty of cheerfulness would not lie always a 
task. 

And what, it will he asked, opened her eyes to the conviction of 
her exaggeration ? lake other things of greater import it was 
effected li^/ a trifle ! Mr. drey returned from a ride to Chatterlon, 
and on his entrance into the room where Mrs. Grey and Anne were 
seated, he’said, k ‘ f found Mr. Temple just arrived at the Foleys’ : 
they have a lew friends coming to- morrow;, and (hey wish us all to 
go and meet them. What do you say, my dear 1’ [ gave no posi¬ 
tive answer.” 

“ Oh, certainly we will go,” was Mrs. Grey’s answer. 

“■ Anne went out of the room as soon as she was satislied that the 
invitation would he accepted, to conceal a little iluUor of pleasure. 

The party went to Chatlerton. Anne was met by Mr. Temple 
with undoubted pleasure, lie shook hands most cordially with her 
father; he was very gracious to her mother, and listened patiently 
to her remarks of “ how glad she was to have the pleasure of seeing 
him,” how much she had feared it would-have rained in the 
morning,” ami “ how much pleasanter a drive was without rain.” 

He (lien turned to Anne—the happy smile on his face seemed to 
say for his reward. -Never had his manner expressed so fully that 
she could reward him, and Anne forgot her melancholy view of 
life, as she listened that evening tg his conversation, which was ad¬ 
dressed almost exclusively L<> herself. She thong'd he had never 
been so agreeable ; some of the party that he had never been less 
so. 

William Grey might safely have accepted the Foleys’ invitation 
to < liatterlon, for Frank (‘rawlord was not there. W illiam had not 
known this ; and as he listened to Charlotte Daventry’s animated 
expressions of pleasure at the prospect ol the visit, he suddeuly 
remembered he could not he of the party ; as he owed a visit to an 
»rld college friend who had always been pressing him to come and 
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it is that our home is not here—that we have no abiding place on 
earth—that we are passing forward to a land of promise—to the 
home of Ktmiity. 



t'JiAPTKH \li. 

•, i the exported lime lie. Temple name to V\Oslon, and satisfied 
fumr/df about ilia old woman's rap; and in; admired the rap, and 
!: ■ obi woman so nnicli, (fiat lie longed to raft them liis own. 

in*>st»rey r;mld not refuse lo give liiin a drawing af>out which 
..e had fell* such a lively interest!” 

lint Anno did refuse, ami Min drawing became very valuable to 
her; probably as a memento oilier lirmness, hr cause she laid re¬ 
fused to pari, with it; lor it had no particular value to her before. 

However that might he, it was carefully preserved ; and when, 
-ome time afterwards, Mrs. h’olry .selected it, as the very drawing 
o>..nif her Album, Anne blushed very deeply; said something about 
keeping it to ropy, and substituted another in its place. 

Anne found that each day spent in the society of Edward Temple 
increased the danger of loving him too much. She found that 
ins agrcea bleu css was not of a kind to decrease on more intimate 
acipiaiutaiiee; that his powers of conversation only seemed to 
increase, as time gave greater opportunity of judging of them. His 
sentiments remained the same, 7Y/ry were steady as they should 
be: but there was a continued charm of novelty in his manner of 
expressing them. 

He talked much to Anne; and she felt, that to hear him con¬ 
verse, was the most delightful thing that imagination could picture. 
He instructed—he amused; he was gay or grave, lively or serious; 
yet never was either at the wrong moment. To the world he was 
the clever and fastidious Mr. Temple; but to Anne he revealed 
himself in a superior character; as the man whose feelings, tastes 
and principles would ensure the happiness and form the charm of 
domestic life. Edward Temple, dropping the light lone of the mere 
conversation of society, had often talked lo her of feelings, and 
ftp'inions ; and Anne felt, as she listened to him, t\iat she needed no 
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ami licr old woman. “ Do not pretend to say that you are not in a 
diflicultx. At any rate, do not tell me. Let me have the pleasure 
of uncertainty—at least when it is upon nothing more than an old 
woman’s cap. Uncertainty,” continued he, after a slight pause and 
looking at Anne, “Uncertainty is not so pleasant, or endurable in all 
things.” 

Anne smiled, but felt a little confused h\ Mr. Temple’s look ami 
manner, as lip uttered the last words. She said something about 
the charms of uncertainty, which she certainly did not leel. Some¬ 
thing, no doubt, very new and , cry sensible, only unluckily it was 
not quite intelligible. Uncertainly had insinuated itself into her 
meaning. 

“ 1 cannot feel the pleasure of uncertainty, ’ said Mr. Temple, 
in reply to her confused elogc on its charms, “ in any thing more 
serious than the fate of a drawing. Hut if certainty is denied me, 
do not deny me the pleasure of anticipation. Lei me at least 
anticipate a friendly welcome, Miss Grey,” he continued, lowering 
his voice, and eagerly looking at her as he spoke. 

Anne’s blush was her only, perhaps her best, reply; .Mr. Holey 
was taking lea\ e, and .Mr. Temple was obliged to take leave also, not 
without showing that lie did it with regret; and Anne was ieit to the 
pleasures of anticipation. How often does the pleasureol' anticipation 
exceed the delights oi reality! How often do we turn form the long- 
expected event, which in anticipation has filled our hearts with 
gladness, and .-ay, Is this then all? Was this worth the fluttering 
hope which made us neglect present happiness? The childish 
visions of pleasure to come which have caused the cheek to Hush, 
the eyes to sparkle, and the heart to heat tumultously—we all 
know, we all prophecy with demure wisdom (o be vain and certain 
of disappointment. Wc can sec for of Iters, but we choose to shut 
our eyes for oursr/rrs. Why is the present always the thing least 
charming, least enviable in life? Why, that which is, so inferior 
to that which is in Ac? Is it not because we are but travellers 
through life? The pilgrim looks forward in the land through 
which he is passing* his looks cannot rest on the road, which is 
but the passage to his home: the present is not for him, nor is it 
with us. We look onward—wc anticipate. It is a feeling implanted 
in our nature. For ever disappointed, yet still untaught, we again 
look onward. And let us do so—let us not dwell in stupid indo¬ 
lence on the present. We may cast our hopes forward, for true 
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it is that our home is not here—that we have no abiding place on 
earth—that we are passing forward to a land of promise—to the 
home of Eternity. 
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i the exported time "Hr. Temple came to W Cnlon, and satisfied 
him;. off about the oid woman's cap; and iit; admired the rap, and 
!: • f'M v # maan so nuu-h, that he lougetl to call tlicm his own. 
<•>{»rey could not refuse to give him a drafting about which 
had foil* sitcli a lively interest!” 

Ihtl Anne did refuse, ami the drawing became very valuable to 
tier; probably as a memento of her lirmness, because she had re¬ 
fused to part with it; for it had no particular value to her before. 

However that might he, it was carefully preserved; and when, 
-onie time afterwards, Mrs. holey selected it, as the very drawing 
: *> .mil her Amum, Anne blushed very deeply; said something about 
keeping it to ropy, and substituted another in its place. 

Anne found that each da\ hpent in the society of fid ward Temple 
increased the danger of loving him too much. .She found that 
11 is agreeableness was not of a kind to decrease on more intimate 
aeipiaiutauee; that his powers of conversation only seemed to 
increase, as time gave greater opportunity of judging of them. His 
sentiments remained the same. 77/e#/ were steady as they should 
he: hut there was a continued charm of novelty in his manner of 
expressing them. 

lie talked much to Anne; and she felt, that to hear him con¬ 
verse, was the most delightful thing that imagination could picture. 
He instructed—he amused; he was gay or grave, lively or serious; 
yet never was either at the wrong moment. To the world lie was 
the clever and fastidious Mr. Temple; but to Anne he revealed 
himself in a superior character; as the man whose feelings, tastes 
and principles would ensure the happiness and form the charm of 
domestic life. Edward Temple, dropping the light tone of the mere 
conversation of society, had often talked to her of feelings, and 
bpinions ; and Anne felt, as she listened to him, t\iat she needed no 
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excuse for having hot {owed her affections on an object so worthy 
She felt no longer any shame in owning to herself that she loved 
him; yet it seemed to her modest, unpresuming nature too pre¬ 
sumptuous to believe that she could really have gained the affec¬ 
tions of one so perfect as Edward Temple. 

There is a shrinking modesty in some minds which will scarcely 
allow them to believe what vanity long before, in most, would have 
magnified intQ certainty. Had Anne Hrey possessed any of that 
little, flattering, womanly quality, she would have been certain, 
long ago, that Edward Temple loved her. But now, though word 
and look, and manner told that tale, because she wanted tfiat self- 
consoling gift, she doubted : though at last even she could doubt 
no more. „ 

Ah, Anne(Jr0y! why believe what he wishes you to believe '.' 
Had it been soothed and flattered vanity alone that w„s touched 
and confided ; then it would have little signified ; then you might 
safely have believed, and you would have escaped unhurt. But it 
was not vanity, ft was your heart that was touched ! and where 
confiding vanity is safe, the confiding heart escapes not so un¬ 
scathed. 

31r. Temple was now often at Weston. He always met Anne 
with an appearance of pleasure which she could not believe to he 
feigned. He entered with interest into every thing which appeared 
to interest her. He took evident delight in her pursuits, and loved 
to talk with her of the books she was reading, and to mark the im¬ 
pression which they made on her mind. He was solicitous to hear 
her opinions, and to find that they coincided with his own. in her 
music, and drawing, there might he a selfish pleasure mihgled with 
his interest; for he was passionately fond of both ; but still it was 
not on that account the less delightful to Anne. He bad so much 
to say and to remark on them, that she felt that there were new and 
hidden subjects of pleasure, belonging to both, which she had never 
before imagined, lie had always something new and entertaining 
to say on every subject. Anne, whose quick perceptions, and re¬ 
fined and intelligent mind, had long been without any one to cail 
forth its powers and sensibilities, experienced the full delight, arising 
from the society and conversation of such a person. iNot only her 
heat t, but her understanding, was captivated ; and w hen the time 
drew near for her to leave the neighbourhood, and she knew that 
she could not then see Edward Temple again for some length of 
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urn*. >tm was lorced to allow that she felt sorrow even in the pros- 
!<■!•( i)l‘ a \ isit to her sister. 

hi his last parting with her, there had been so much beyond mere 
t aMxUv i"'»rel in his manner ol alluding to the longer separation 
,six"h was about to fake place, that Aline m : g’nt well Hatter herself 
! hat ii could only proceed from a still warmer feeling than that of 
friendship. Still he left her without any explanation, and perhaps 
■•one was intended before her departure. He had. At is true* half 
asked her not to forget him. lie had said, or rather he had insinu¬ 
ated, that, however a lew months might chatigp her feelings, his 
r,'add ijj^’or change - the absence of years, or of months, could alike 
<• tleoi no change in him. He had spoken of his fears—Anne’s 
.tail whiV’ored that he might have spoken of his hopes; but she 
.•ody blushed and turned away her head as he spoke, or looked at 
her. 

Ihlward Temple had said much that ’Anne could not forget: 
much to remember, and think of, and treasure up in her heart 
during the separation from him ; much to make her hope that on 
his last visit to Weston, before her departure, all might be ex¬ 
plained. 

He came at the appointed time. There was a .party staying in 
the house, consisting of the Foleys, Lord and Lady Hadley, Lady 
ICmilv Harville, Sir Henrv iktvufmi, Anne’s still constant friend and 
admirer, and a few other g ntlemen. 

Anne did not see Mr. Temple on his first arrival, for he had been 
late. She had vainly lingered in the drawing-room till the 
dressing l»j-II had rung too long to allow her any more excuse either 
of work, drawing, music, or hook, to engross her attention or to be 
put away, to delay her toilet. She had but just got to the top of 
the stairs, when she heard the door bell ring, and Mr. Temple was 
certainly come. 

“ How provoking i” thought Anne. “If 1 had only % stayed a 
moment longer !’’ and then, as she opened her door she blushed at 
her folly; ami her heart heat rather quickly, as the task of dress¬ 
ing proceeded. She thought no half-hour was ever before so long 
--no operation so tedious as that of adorning liee person ! And 
jet, when if was time fur her to go down —when she was dressed 
the lost rnrl arranged, the last pin placed, the rings, the bracelets 
put on, the glove-, in the hand then Anne felt that a little more 


ir. 
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time would nol have been unacceptable to gain composure before 
she went down and met Edward Temple. 

Courage, however, never came with passively waiting for it! and 
so Anne perceived, anti she walked down, and entered the r draw- 
itig-room, not looking the less lovely for the delicate colour of agi-j 
I at ion which tinged licr cheek. 

Mr. Temple was in the room. He had been talking to Mr. 
Foley, and was telling a good story for the entertainment of him, 
of Lady .Hadley, and of Lady Emily Ilarville, w ho were all three 
listening, and evidently with great amusement. 

As Anne opened the door, she saw' his quick glance to^ppertain 
who entered ; she saw his smile of pleasure—she heard him say in 
a hasty manner to Lady Hadley, as they were all eagerly listening 
for the finale of his story, “ Lady Hadley, 1 am sorry to disappoint 
you ! Hut. I make a point never to finish a story. It would be 
doing the greatest injustice to the imagination of my auditors, to 
suppose they could not finish it themselves and then turning 
away from the exclamations of “ Pray go on !” “ How provoking !” 
from all three, he was in a moment at Anne’s side, and having 
shaken hands with her, and seen her half bashful, half delighted 
look, as he addi;e»scd her, he seated himself by her. 

Anne was separated from Mr. Temple at dinner, and could onl\ 
see, from the opposite side of the table, that Lady Emily Ilarville 
made many attempts to eall forth his agrecableness, and failed. 
Edward Temple chose rather to watch Anne < hey, who, conscious 
of heing observed, could seldom withdraw her attention from Sir 
Henry Poynton, who sat by her. He never before had so fully 
possessed her apparent attention to his interesting stories ; and 
never possessed so little of it in reality. Hut a suspicion of the 
truth sometimes Hashed, even across the rather obtuse mind of Sir 
Henry, w hen a ‘ yes’ instead of a ‘ no’ fell from the pretty lips of his 
sweet ‘ Miss Anne C*rey,’ and a bright smile lighted up her eyes, 
when, having reached the climax of misfortune, he almost hoped 
that a sympathetic tear might have been trembling there. 

In tiie evening, Edward Temple devoted himself to Anne ; ami 
whilst listening to his entertaining conversation when others were 
near, his more serious, expressive tone when apart with her, that 
evening glided quickly and happily away, lie had all but confessed 
bis love, lie bad all but asked her for a return ! and Anne was left 
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in the delightful conviction, that the looked for avowal must shortly 
follow. 

Fate, or Robert Dodson, the next morning seemed perverse. 
Soon alter breakfast Robert Dodson arrived. He was merely come 
for a morning visit, but Robert Dodson carried his ideas of a morn¬ 
ing visit to the full extent of the term, and generally remained the 
whole morning. Unfortunately a chair happened to be vacant at 
the side of Arwie. There he seated himself, and was so persever¬ 
ing in his oivility, that Anne could only think with a sigh of the 
different manner in which that morning fiiighl have bden passed, as 
she reined herself to her fate, and tried not to think of Mr. 
Temple. 

Mr. Temple was not so forbearing as Anne, lie evidently con¬ 
sidered Robert Dodson a bore, and that it required a large share of 
self-command not to be out of temper with him. 

“ How impossible it is always to he in a good humour!” said 
Edward Temple, to Rady Emily Harville, as he threw himself into 
a chair with something like a groan, as, in despair, he relinquished 
Mine to the surveillance of Robert Dodson. 

Charlotte Da veil try was seated near, and had been talking to, 
Rady Emily. Mr. Temple had seldom spoken much to her of late. 
He might, perhaps, he too much engrossed with Anne! She looked 
at him for a moment as he spoke. She had been watching with 
anxiety as he talked to Anne,and now as he addressed Rady Emily 
she gazed upon him intently for an instant, whilst a bright Hush 
passed across her brow' : a heavy sigh hurst from her lips, and she 
bent over her work the instant after, as if she strove to conceal some 
strange and painful emotion. 

Rut Edward Temple did not observe it. He seemed more occu¬ 
pied with his own thoughts, and with watching Anne Urey, as she 
listened to Sir Henry Poynloa’s never-ending adventures. At 
length he seemed to rouse himself, and began to talk to Rady Emily 
Harville. Charlotte Da\entry once more raised her head from 
her work, and fixed her eyes upon his countenance. It seemed as 
though she were endeavouring to read his thoughts. What xvas 
there in her gaze? It was singular. There was a mournful ten¬ 
derness, an intensity of interest expressed in her large dark eyes 
that any who forgot her affection for Anne might have Interpreted 
into a different feeling than that of friendly interest. Surely love 
dwelt in that gaze! Edwartffifemple chanced to turn towards her • 

in * 
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their eyes met : he looked Ihr an instant :---the look that met his 
was not to be mistaken : he turned away with a hall scornful, con¬ 
temptuous, and disgusted air. Charlotte Davenlry abruptly rose; 
the colour mounted to her face—to her temples: she rose and 
quitted the room. 

There was something in Edward Temple’s manner to Charlotte, 
at various times, which surprised and puz::led Anne. She could 
not Understand it, and, at last, she had ceased to try. We know 
that once his attentions to Charlotte had caused a little feeling of 
jealousy. At other times tiis inattention, his almost rudeness, his 
uukindness of manner had vexed her in a different, way : on one or 
two occasions he had begun to speak to her of Charlotte, had 
seemed as if anxious to w arn her of something—Anne* scarcely 
knew what! he had almost insinuated that she ought not to trust 
her—to love her so confidingly and unreservedly. Charlotte 
seemed perfectly unconscious of any thing. She praised 31 r. Tem¬ 
ple warmly, and appeared to feel all, if not more than all, the na¬ 
tural interest in him, as one beloved by her qonsin. 

Anne could not fathom the kind of mystery that seemed to hang 
over j3Ir. Temple’s conduct with respect to her. She fell at times in 
dined to accuse him of caprice and of unkindness -—hut then it \\a 
Edward Temple! He could not be capricious or unkind! 

The evening passed. There were no opportunities of private 
conversation, and Anne retired to rest without any explanation 
having ensued, but comforted by the feeling that it had probably been 
desired. She had now only one morning more. However anxious 
Edward Temple might have been to prolong his stay at Weston, 
Anne knew that he was obliged to leave on the morrow. He was 
summoned to Paris on business relating to a friend, which admitted 
of no delay, and which, he had told her, would keep him absent 
for a month and probably even for a still longer period, lie meant 
to stay till after luncheon, and Anne could not conceal a little smile 
of pleasure as she heard him asking her mother’s permission, at 
breakfast, “to annoy her so long.” 

Anne had just wished good-by to the Hadleys, and to Lady 
Emily Harville who had come with them; she had seated hersell 
to a (able in the drawing-room to finish some music she had been 
copying, and she had left Sir Henry Pnynlon busily occupied in a 
conversation with Charlotte l)a\entry* which she felt sure would 
last till luncheon, time Edward Toumle could not re-ist the at • 
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traction into ike inner drawing ■ room while Vi u;«.* was stated. Ho 
followed her sealed himscll by le e he;..an to speak ou indifferent 
subjects, but soon returned to one more interesting; he began to 
•.peak of love—of hope- .d (ear. Anne’s heart heat quick, siie 
•half averted her head to conceal her confusion and happiness, but 
she was saved—Sir Henry Poynton, provoking Sir Henry 

Hoyn ton actually had the barbarity to leave Charlotte Davenlry, 
and to come find interrupt the conversation. 

lie eame with his usual perseverance, drew a chair close to 

1 0 • 

Anne, and, looking at Mr. Temple, begged to know what he was 
talkingol. 1‘idward Temple left it to Anne to answer. With an 
dl-eonceuled air ol mortification lie turned away, took up a hook, 
and pretetided to lie engaged in reading. 

Anne t^ied to reply, to understand Sir Henry Poynnm’s ques- 
:ions, I»ui. she eompletely failed ! She had not the slightest idea ol 
■tie meaning of any thing he uttered ;nl length she got up,said she 
thought of walking: Sir Henry offered to accompany her—she 
thought she would not, and then, she saw Falvvard Temple 
looking anxiously at her, Mushed deeply at her seeming fickle¬ 
ness. 

However we all know that, ‘second thoughts me best,’ and so 
she adhered to her resolution ol not walking, and met with her re¬ 
ward. Sir Henry Position soon left her to speak to Mr. Foley in 
the adjoining room, and she was once more left alone with Fdvvard 
Temple. 

The hook was dropped. His eyes were turned towards her. He 
.spoke, hub it was in a hurried manner, for it seemed that Sir Henry 
was about to leave Mr. Foley and join them again 

“ Miss drey," said he, in a low agitated voice. “J have much I 
would say to you, hut there is no time. I find I am scarcely to be 
allowed a moment I cannot say what 1 wish — 1 cannot explain 
my feelings, lint I must not speak of it now it is too late—1 am 
again to he interrupted, lint you understand me ? You will for¬ 
give me iny abruptness ? One word to tell me 1 need not despair 
thiil when I meet you again 1 may he allowed to explain! I ask 
but one word*” he continued in increasing earnestness and tender¬ 
ness of tone and manner, whilst Anne, too mueli agitated to speak, 
continued silent. “One look, one word! il you will not bid me 
despair! Dearest Miss drey, will you 'refuse me all hope:’” 
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“ No, no,” said Anne, in a low and hurried voice, as for an in¬ 
stant she turned towards him. 

Her hand was taken; silently pressed in his. Time was time 
for no more—Sir Henry Poynton had uttered his last words to 
Mr. Foley, and was close to them. Hut Edward Temple vas satis-* 
lied : the wor^pP-the look of Anne as she turned was sufficient. 

And Anne likewise, she felt that she had indeed heard enough to 
ensufe her happiness. She felt that she stood cngagfcd to Temple; 
that he had ^engaged himself to her almost as certainly as il a 
longer explanation had taken place. There had been time for no 
more than those few words, but those were sufficient; Anne was 
assured of his love : she.could not doubt it; and he was assured 
of hers. 

As Edward Temple took leave, he pressed her hand, and said in 
a low voice, as he earnestly looked at her, “ I have dared to hope. 
You will not forget me then. Miss Grey P” 

Anne’s look was the reply—the promise that lie should not he 
forgotten. It was read—-fondly watched, and ardently returned. 
Hut the hand was obliged to he relinquished. He could linger no 
longer; and in a few minutes more Edward Temple was gone. 

In the first moments after his departure, Anne was too much 
agitated with delightful recollection to allow even sorrow for his 
departure to find a place in her mind. There was a confusion in 
her happiness which rendered her for a time incapable of thinking 
and feeling any thing, but that one delightful conviction that he loved 
her. 


CHAPTEK XLI. 

“ Whkhk is Charlotte?” said Mrs. Grey, when the door was 
closed after Mr. Temple’s departure. “ Where is Charlotte ? She 
was not in the room when Mr. Temple went, I think. What can 
have become of her ?” 

“ I will go and look for her,” said Anne, who was not sorry to 
leave the room, at a moment when her thoughts and feelings were 
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m> overpoweringly occupied; moreover she longed to confide to 
Charlotte the happiness which was swelling in her breast. Char¬ 
lotte had been her confidante throughout, and had appeared to sym ¬ 
pathise warmly in her feelings. 

. Anne went to her room. She knocked at the door; but no one 
answered, and she went in to see if Charlotte were there; and as 
she entered she saw her standing at the opposite window. Char¬ 
lotte was routed on hearing the door open, and hastily turned i p ound. 

As she saw Anne, she looked wildlv at her; lifted her hand ami 

0 • 

advanced a step with an attitude of defiance, whilst her eyes Hashed, 
and she half screamed out “Must I hear this—this too! I cannot 
will not!—You are come to see—to look—-to—” hut she suddenly 
stopped :*looked on the ground, and then again at Anne; hut it was 
with an ajtercd expression to that which had the moment before 
struck with surprise and horror upon the heart of Anne; it hail 
euled, and she looked up w ith a smile onlier face. 

“ \\ ell, Aline,” said she gaily, “What do you think of my hit o! 
acting!’ Yon must have thought,” and she took up a bottle which 
was oil the table by which she stood-—it was a thick glass bottle 
which had contained some perfume- Y ou must have thought that 
1 had been indulging in some private potations from such as this!’ 
holding up the bottle and laughing. 

She had scarcely uttered the words when the bottle which she 
held broke in her hand. The colour lied from her cheeks : Anne 
hastened towards her, to ask whether she had hurt herself, was 
assured she had not, and then stooped to pick up (he scattered 
pieces of^lass, whilst Charlotte, pale as death, muttered to hersell 
in a low deep voice, inaudible to Anne; “That was a rude grasp— 
it was a rude grasp!” and she gave a convulsive shudder as she 
tw ice repeated the word., whilst her eyes were steadily,yet vacantly, 
lixed oil the ground. 

Anne looked up as she saw the shudder, “ f am sure you arc 
hurt,” said she in alarm to Charlotte. “ Dear Charlotte, you look 
pale,” added she, with increasing alarm, as she saw Charlotte’s 
face pale as death. “ It must have hurt you.” 

“No, indued,” said Charlotte, “only a scratch. There is no 
blood ;//e//” she said, as she sealed herself oil the foot of the bed, 
whilst Anne went to a table lor water. 

. “ A scratch, indeed! The wound lies deeper—deeper than this!” 

and the convulsive tremor again shook |yji' whola Irame. 
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“ Yes,” .•'aid slit- aloud to Aunt*. “I find l uni a htth ..nil 
little scratch! Hut 1 would not allow it at first, lor fear ol aim in 
jug you. There, it bleeds now*, you see:"’ and there was a wound i 
the inside of the hand,which began to bleed, as Ch/.i latte Mretehe< 
it out to Anne. Charlotte shuddered again as she saw the blood. 

“ I am a fool about blood, Anne!— look, it did not bleed till \oi 
came near. 1 shall say, Anne,"’ trying to o\ereome her fright, an< 
smiling gaily,* “ I shall say that you are my murderess, as th< 
blood.only Hows on your approach! You know the old superstition, 
test of a murderer 1* If the real murderer was brought into the 
presence of his victim, the dead body paid him the compliment ol 
bleeding. Now you see, Anne, the blood has flowed only on your 
approach. How will you be punished ? decapitated! or hanged ! 
or —shall I stab you to the heart?” 

Charlotte did not look at Anne as she finished her sentence. 
She was stooping to look at the hand which Anne was bathing. 
The last words were uttered after a moment’s pause, in a lower 
voice, and Anne feared she must he suffering, Iroin the marked 
difference of her tone, and the expression of pain, and almost 
anguish, with which they were hall inaudihly muttered. 

“i "ill bear to.be decapitated, hanged, or stabbed to the heart - ‘ 

“ V\ ill you?” said Charlotte, raising her head quickly, and look¬ 
ing at Anne who was still speaking,— 

“ Or stabbed to the heart by »/«w, Charlotte,” continued Anne, 
hall gaily, “ if yon will only confess how much you are hurt, and let 
me have Hickman to doctor your wound.” 

“Confess!” said Charlotte, looking up wildly: hut as Anne 
mentioned Hickman she smiled. “ Ah, very well! If you like. 
Hut really I have no great hurt to confess; only I told you I was 
foolish about blood.” 

Anne rung the bell. “ It w r as extraordinary,” said she, “ how' 
it could have happened. It must have been a very brittle bottle.” 

“ -My piece ol acting has ended ill,” observed Charlotte, “ for it 
has frightened you, and frightened me too. But 1 shall soon he 
better, and ready to bear—all about it—about him!” She slightly 
shuddered as she uttered the last words. “ Ah ! a twinge again,— 
this provoking hand!” and she started up and almost stamped upon 
the ground, as if overcome with pain into all loss of patience. 

“ Anne, what a child I am ! am not I ?” she said, as she again 
quietly seated herself. “ Was that colour brought by me or by him 
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Anne ?” smiting a * her ‘ .Mi! i; 
that by ami by.” 

“ No, no, (IharloUe, ’ .- ml Amu:, 
mind that! 1 can only (Is 11 U of yon 
expressed as much as she said. 


at!: 1 s' *' ! we must talk about 

oeiourmg still in.see. “ Never 
now; and her lace and manner 


Charlotte looked at la r lor a moment; and admiration or some 
oilier powerful emotion, was strongly expressed in !ier eounte- 
>i ance. 

At this moment tin; housekeeper entered. The hand was looked 
at, properly pitied, wondered over, doctored, and carefully bound 
lip by Mrs. Iliekman. 

Then Charlotte turned gaily to her cousin, and said, “ 1 am 
better and braver now, Anne. 1 was a sad simpleton, to make so 
much fuss about a scratch. I was quits upset by it; but I believe 1 
was not very well before. And now Anne, go down again, and 1 
will come presently. You may say I hurt my hand a^ little, which 
detained you so long. But” she added “ do not say a word of how 
impatient] have been! L)o not expose my want of courage. No, do 
not stay,” continued she, as Anne seemed unwilling to leave her. 
“ I really am quite well, and will come down presently myself.” 
Anne left the room, and returned to the drawingroom. 

Shortly after, Charlotte entered; looking rather pale and her 
hand tied lip. Mrs. they and the Foleys were there, and expressed 
a great deal of concern at the accident. She only laughed, and 
said i( was a mere trille. Her usual colour shortly returned; she 
seemed in excellent spirits, and was soon amusing the parly by her 
lively account of her own cowardice and Anne’s alarm in seeing it. 
Anne felt satisfied, and she had time to think once more of herself 
and—of Edward Temple. 

The Foleys left Weston the next day. Anne was glad of the 
relief of being alone again. Her thoughts, as may be imagined, 
were deeply occupied in the consideration of the events of the last 
few days. She fell that her future happiness was dependent upon 
what had just, occurred, and yet, that happiness was perhaps de¬ 
pending on a chance. She had parted from Edward Temple—how 
could she say that she should ever meet him again, or if she did, 
that it might be with unchanged feelings ? 

Love will always doubt and be fearful, even when reason speaks 
most decidedly against its doubts and fears; and Anne w as not free 
from the usual failings and weakness of the passion. She, with 
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others, allowed the sway of fear and doubt to trouble the ealnt 
serenity of her love; hut reason and her rainier judgment always 
reproved her. They told her that her fears of Edward Temple’s 
intentions and constancy were needless; and, whilst reason held its 
influence, she trusted in undoubling confidence to his return to claim 
her for his bride. 

Still he was absent: and how could she help feeling melancholy 
and tftnid about the future ? She thought that many evils might arise 
beyond the power of any human being to foresee or avert. It was 
not necessary to tax Edward Tiynple with inconstancy to find a 
reason for never seeing him again—or never seeing him again in 
happiness. What mortal can ever say that when we part, in fond, 
and almost certain anticipation of a happy re-union, that that meet¬ 
ing will ever again take place ; or if it should, that it will he in 
happiness? What need have we to look around for causes of fear! 
Is there not pm: ever near us? Is not Death ever beside us- over 
ready to set at once its cold chill hand on our fondest, warmest 
hopes : to say ‘ you meet not again—the farewell has been uttered, 
but the meeting none shall ever wit ness more.’ 

Yet Anne had other causes for fear; though they should escape 
the grasping hand of death; though they should meet again, yet it 
was not certain how they should meet. In her mother’s solicitude 
for her speedy marriage, she saw reason for alarm. She was not 
aware of the motives which actuated her mother’s conduct. If she 
had, perhaps she might not have hesitated to declare her love for 
Edward Temple. She would not then have feared that any other 
pretensions would have interfered with his claims : for he was rich 
as Robert Dodson or George Eoley. lie was still inore-rhe was 
fashionable, and distinguished. 

Rut Anne, in the innocence of her heart, never viewed her 
mother’s projects in this light—never thought of her lover as (he 
‘ bon parti.’ She only thought of him as the Edward Temple whom 
she loved, and who had bestowed his love on her. 

Perhaps, could she have entered into the probable effect of her 
communication on her mother, she might still have been almost 
equally unwilling, from a different motive, to have cqnfided to her, 
her feelings and hopes. Edward Temple had not yet decidedly 
proposed : had she known Airs. Grey’s views on the subject, she 
would have feared that there would have been such overpowering 
civility and einpressemcnt m her mother's mannci towards him, as 
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delicacy would have shuddered to think of. Should he return when 
she was once more settled at home, and declare himself openly, it 
would (hen be necessary to make the avowal to both her parents, 
and she must endeavour to obtain their consent to what she almost 
, feared they might not approve. 

Hut the time was not yet come which required the avowal. Alas! 
was it certain ever to come? and yet why did Anne entertain a 
doubt? Ilovfr could she do so consistently with hei* good opinion 
of her lover’s character ? She repelled the idea. Yes, the time 
must come, if unhappy and unavoidable circumstances did not in¬ 
terpose. Hut should Edward Temple remain abroad,should George 
Foley return to England, should either his or Robert Dodson’s 
acceptance again be urged by her lath&fend mother, how could she 
resist? She had once before felt thPruisery of disobliging them, 
and she could scarcely bear the idea of subjecting herself to their 
displeasure a second time. * 

With such thoughts and fears she vainly tried to struggle, as day 
after day Robert Dodson appeared at Weston; whilst Edward 
Temple was still absent, with the certainty of not seeing him again 
for the space of tw o months at least. 


( HARTER YL1I. 

At (hi.* time, and for some months past, Anne’s thoughts had 
been more and more engaged on a subject of great and painful 
interest. She bail occasionally observed in Charlotte Davcntry a 
strangeness of manner: for a while it recurred but seldom, and was 
therefore, at first, soon forgotten; it. was not till it gained strength 
and certainty by repetition, that Anne allowed herself to think so 
seriously of it as to believe it a matter for anxiety. 

It has been said how much Anne’s affection for Charlotte hail 
increased, and that she lo^cd her with all the warmth of her af¬ 
fectionate heart. Any one nj|y imagine the horror of that moment 
in which a suspicion first Hashes across the mind of the existence 
of mental derangement in those we love! Any one may imagine 
the added horror of finding the suspicion gradually gaining ground, 
and at length assuming the appearance of certainty. Viuic Grey 
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experienced this horror when, lor the liist b.m-.r-copicieu !'*:>■vi 0 
itself upon her mind with regard to Chni-hdic p.tvvujry. She would 
scarcely allow hcrsell (o believe it. She icmhrdcil the idea ; it wu- 
(oo horrible—it could no! he! am! lor a lime she was satisfied. 

During a period Charlotte la traced no symptoms of insanny. 
She was the same affectionate, rheoi ml, and intelligent girl as ever 
Anne forgot her fears. There had been moments of strangeness, 
perhaps a wdVd, a look ; Ind, why should this dwell on her mind ? 

Then came a recurrence, and with R Anne’s [ears returned ; and 
again, and again, within the last two mouths, this strangeness had 
happened. It had escaped the observation of her family, and Anne 
tried to believe that it must he her own imagination. She felt 
that it would he kinder mention her suspicions to any one. 

whilst she hersoif wa!ehc<!^%arinUe with the most painful interest 

William’s love for Charlotte still continued a source of an¬ 
noyance to Anne. Charlotte retained her unconscious manner, 
and her total ignorance of the nature of his feelings. “ She is quite 
blinded by the sisterly character of her own alfcetion lor him, 
thought Anne. 

Vela little circumstance occurred about this time, which, for a 
while, created doubts on this subject. One day she went to Wil- 
liam’s sitting-room in quest of something she wanted. She opened 
the door rather gently, for she was thinking. Docs any one know 
the difference between the brisk, rattling, noisy way oi doing things, 
when we are not thinking; and ihc quiet way of performing all 
such things as moving a chair, poking a (ire, opening or shutting a 
door, when we are busily engaged in thought ? Anne Crey was 
deep in thought when she opened the door of William’s room, and 
she opened it so gently that those within were not aware of her 
approach. She stood for an instant, then quietly shut the dem¬ 
and withdrew. 

Hut what, or who, had she seen to make her abandon her wish 
for what she sought ? Merely her brother, and her cousin? 

The room was a long one, opening at the farthest end into a 
larger part where the lire was placed; and at this end, standing 
over the lire, were her brother WilWrh and Charlotte Davcntry. 
The instant Anne saw them, she said to herself, “ William lias 
proposed, and been accepted : ’ she quickly withdrew, and closed 
the door with (-veil less noise than she had opened it. 

She expected.*as a matter of course, that when alone with Char 
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intte, she should have to receive an avowal oi the niufitnl love 
between V\ illi.iin and hcrsell. But no sur!i avowal ensued. ('har¬ 
lot It' did not seem disposed to make any disclosure, nor did it ap¬ 
pear that slit: had any to makt*. 

Anne was surprised. Why should Charlotte conceal the truth 
from her? She could not have heen deceived in what she saw. 
Charlotte and William were standing as loveis together. Tt was 
strange then t*hat she should not tell her of YVilliam’»proposat, and 
ol her acceptance of him; hut as no intelligence was likely to he 
gained in a direct way, she determined to lead to the subject hy 
talking of William. 

The next morning, as they sat alone together, she begun rather 
abruptly ft) speak of her brother. 

“ l wish William would marry,” said ^e.. “ Do you think it 
is likely ?” She turned to Charlotte, and examined her counte¬ 
nance as she spoke; but there was no confusion; nothing indica¬ 
tive of consciousness : quite the reverse. 

“ I do uot know indeed,” she replied with much more careless¬ 
ness than Anne, and as if she were scarcely thinking of what she 
said. “ I suppose he will—all men d*o : ” and then after a slight 
pause, as if arousing herself to attend, she added,but as to Wil¬ 
liam, l really think that be loves yfm and me so well that be is in 
no want of a wife to makt* him happy! But, perhaps, the day will 
come when be will think differently, and I hope it will—be ought 
to marry.” 

This was decisive. Anne saw there must be some mistake : it 
was evident that Charlotte was ignorant of William’s love for her, 
and still farther from returning the feeling. 

Hut a few more days were to elapse before Anne quitted Wes¬ 
ton for her visit to her sister and Cord Sloketon at Alford; but 
these few days were not suffered to pass without distress once more 
in the iinromantio shape of .’Vlr. lloberl Dodson. 

Certainly some good kind of stupid people do contrive to cause 
just as much and more uneasiness than if they were very clever and 
intellectual. Robert Dodson had proposed to Anne once. Thnt r 
surely, was leaking his powers of annoyance sufficiently important. 
He had been a constant source of alarm and uneasiness to her ever 
since. Surely this might have been sufficient for any good sort 
of man. Hut, no! 1 fe put forth greater claims to distinction. lie 
proposed a second time! only the day before her departure for Al- 
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ford ; and this time lie was prudent, he spoke not to Anne herself, 
hut to Mrs. Grey for her. 

Mrs. Grey gave him very kind encouragement; she said, she 
was certain that Anne must be touched with such a proof of con¬ 
stancy, gave him her best wishes, and sent him home with the 
happy expectation of receiving a favourable reception and a fa¬ 
vourable answer from Anne on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and Mr. Hubert Dodson came with the mor¬ 
row,-but alas, he came only to be disappointed. 

Mrs. Grey met him willfllie very kindest, and the very longest, 
face that it was possible to conceive. She was full of affectionate 
pity, condolences, and hopes. Hut she grieved to say it, Anne was 
obstinate. In short, she would not accept his very obliging offer 
of presenting her with^is name, wealth, and heart. 

Still Mrs. Grey advised him not to be distressed, for Anne was 
sure to change her mind in a liiile time; she was sure to sec her 
error : Mr. Hubert Dodson hail only to persevere, and to do hint 
credit, he thought Anne Grey’s love was worth perseverance; so 
he took Mrs. Grey’s advice, and rode quietly home to sit quietly 
musing over the fire at home? that evening. 

Hut not so quiptly was Anne allowed to enjoy her home lirc-side. 
The Hobert Dodson matrimony, and George Foley question, was 
duly discussed, and Anne was again doomed to a repetition of all 
the indignation, reproaches, and wonderings of her mother, and 
the grave looks and serious questions of her father. 

•She was again and again assured by her mother that she must 
inevitably be an old maid ; whether there was any thing very fright¬ 
ful and alarming in that assurance I cannot say); she was reminded 
of her mother’s kindness and generosity in saying that if she had ac¬ 
cepted George Foley she never would have said a word more about 
Hobert Dodsou, and there were many more unanswerable reasons 
urged over and over again. 

Hut Anne felt that she had now a reason to give for her refusal, 
though she hardly knew whether it would be acknow ledged as such. 
However, in a private conference with her father, she ventured to 
confess her attachment to lulward Temple, and to relate all that had 
passed between them during his last 'visit at Weston. She spoke 
with trembling limbs, burning cheeks, and faltering tongue; but she 
was fully rewarded for all it had cost her to make the confession, 
as she saw her father’s delighted look, and heard Ins candid ae- 
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knowledgrnent, that nothing had ever before given him so much 
pleasure. 

“Well, Anne,” said he, “ you need not fear ever to have Kobcrt 
Dodson’s claims urged again. From what has passed, I should 
look upon you as engaged to 3Ir. Temple, and quite unauthorised, 
had you even a very decided inclination” smiling and patting Anne’s 
cheek, “ to engage yourself to any other person—to your cousin, 
for instance,”*addcd he. “With Mr. Temple’s consent, Artne, ! 
dare say you might be allowed; but 1 am sorry to say that without 
it, it would be quite impossible that I cofild give you mine.” 

Anne smiled, and kissed her father with delight and gratitude, as 
lie playfully watched her blushing face; and then Mr. (h ey continued 
more scrimtsly to speak of Mr. Temple, and to speak of him in the 
highest terms—to speak with satisfaction at the prospect of having 
*urh a son-in-law, to speak with certainty of his intentions. The 
proposal was only delayed, but he could not doubt that it would be 
made when she again saw him. It would be absurd to suppose 
otherwise. Anne listened with delight to what her father said—to 
hear his approval—to hear his praises of Edward Temple—to hear 
him assure her that there could be no cause for doubt, was indeed 
delightful to her. 

“ 1i on are a most reasonable girl, Anne,” said Mr. Grey, as he 
kissed her once more; “but I don’t know what 1 should have said of 
you, if you had not been satisfied with one such lover as Edward 
Temple.” 

Anne could laugh, and blush, and he very well pleased to be 
called reasonable in the way most agreeable to her wn feelings. 

Mr. Grey reproached himself, in good earnest, for having dis¬ 
tressed his good little Anne, but he playfully scolded her for keeping 
him in ignorance of what had given him so much pleasure. 

“ If you wish to prove your forgiveness, Anne, you must ask me 
to Temple-court. 1 hear it is a beautiful place, and I shall be satis¬ 
fied with forgiveness in that way.” 

Another kiss, and an “ Oh, papa I” was her answer, as she half 
concealed her face by laying it against that of her father. 

“Well, then, I may look forward to a visit to Temple-court?” 
said Mr. Grey, as she shortly after quitted the roorn with a light¬ 
ened heart, and prepared for her journey to Alford the next day 
with that very comfortable assurance of happiness to come, w hich in 
real life, as well as in novels, is the almost certain fqrerunner of evils! 
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CHAPTER AL11I. 

Axne, perlftips, had sullicicnt present (rouhle to Avert llie cala ¬ 
mities promised to her by her comfortable, yet dangerous, confi¬ 
dence iu happiness to come; for her carriage neither broke down 
with heron the road, nor, oa her arrival at Alford that night, did 
she find her sister Sophy, as might have been expected, calling in 
agony on sister Anne, whilst her blue-beard of a husband was 
threatening her life or her furniture in one of his customary pa¬ 
roxysms of rage. Nor, less immediately appalling, did she find 
Sophy with altered looks and forced gaiety; Lord Stoketon in 
gloomy silence; both starting as the dock struck twelve in a pecu¬ 
liarly deep and solemn manner. Sophy hurrying Anne in breath¬ 
less speed to her apartment, locking her in, and telling her not to he 
frightened if she heard sounds during the night. Anne seeing her 
shudder and pah: with haste and fright as she left the room; then 
dropping asleep for a few minutes, awake again with (he sound of 
incessant groans and heavy steps pacing backwards and forwards in 
a room above, below', or on one side of her ! 

No! Anne had none of these evils to befal her, but, on her safe 
arrival, was^pnly met iu the hall by her dear sister Sophy, more 
blooming, pretty and lively (ban ever, who ran out with eager joy to 
welcome her to her new home ; and Lord Stoketon, w ith a face of 
pleasure, watching the meeting and putting in a word when 
Sophy could give him time, or Anne attend or think of any thing 
but dear Sophy, and her blooming joyous looks. 

Oh! it was a happy moment for Anne! She forgot all her 
anxieties, even all her joys; and love, and Edward Temple was 
forgotten in the new delight of seeing Sophy once more, and seeing 
her so happy! 

“What do you think of us, Anne?” said Sophy, as they seated 
themselves in the drawing-room. “ Don’t you think that ticorge is 
looking better than ever be did before ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Anne. “ and you too, Sophy. I never saw 
•you both looking *o \v<*!l.” 



“And happy as the day is long, dearest Anne!” said Sophy, 
giving her a kiss that betokened happiness; and then, looking at 
her husband and putting her hand on his arm, “I can assure you, 
Anne, that he is the very best husband in the world; T hate praising 
him to his face, but it is so true that I cannot he!,) it! And now, 
George, you must know what I am bound to expect in return!” 

“I suppose 1 must tell Anne that you ard the best wife in the 
world, and make me happier than ever husband was made before !” 
said Lord Stoketon, giving her a delighted and affectionate look 
that told its own story, and vouched fdr the truth of the words. 
“Hut what will Anne say to us, if she thinks that love-making is 
begun again! I am sure, Anne, you thought we had enough of it 
before, ami you hated me with all your heart for taking up Sophy’s 
time. Now, did not you ? You have never forgiven me, I fear!” 

“If I had not before,” said Anne smiling, whilst her hand lay 
contentedly in that of her sister, “ l should begin to do so now. 
Love-making after marriage is the best way of reconciling me to 
love-making before.” 

“ Well, then,” said Lord Stoketon, looking again at his pretty, 
blooming wife, “we have plenty of that, have not we, Sophy?” 

“Nay, George!” said Sophy. “Do not expose jjur folly to Anne, 
already. I intended to have passed myself off for a dignified, de¬ 
mure, married w oman : a sort of mixture of lady Bountiful, house¬ 
keeper, and good wife. Hut you have just destroyed my plan, 
George; a lady Bountiful, or a good wife,never allowed any child 
ish love-making in her life.” 

“ Do not fancy you would have succeeded, Sophy,” said Anne, “ if 
Lord Stoketon had not told tales of you. You must have hid your 
face, put on a huge cap, and a great-grandmother’s hoop and stiff 
gown, or some very excellent disguise, or you would never have 
succeeded.” 

“ Well, then, George shall be saved the scolding I intended for 
him ! But, Anne, you have never admired my house.” 

Anne admired it to the full extent of Sophy’s and Lord Stoke 
ton’s wishes. Alford Abbey was a beautiful place ; the house was 
large, the rooms handsomely furnished, and laying well together, 
and it had a tfiorouglily inhabited look. No one ever lelt a lurk¬ 
ing idea, as they sat in the spacious rooms at Alford, that their size 
was not quite concomitant with comfort. 

The next morning showed Anne how well thp beauty outside 
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(he house agreed with the favourable impression of the preceding 
evening’s view of the interior. A handsome conservatory was at¬ 
tached to it. The grounds were very pretty. A flower-garden, 
filled with the gayest flowers, interspersed with vases and statues, 
spread its beauty before the windows, extending to a length of 
shrubbery walks and lawns, and forming, from the windows, a 
foreground to the fin? park beyond; the park adorned with chimps 
of bee<5h, and\>ak, on rising hills, or sheltered dingles, whilst the 
blue hills peeped forth still farther in the view, bounding the hori¬ 
zon with their undulating line. It was a delightful place, and Anne 
could praise as much as she wished, without any dereliction from 
truth. 

It was such a happy visit to Anne, the two months fh?w quickly 
by. She had told Sophy every thing about herself, and Edward 
Temple, and George Foley, and Robert Dodson. Every thing but 
what concerned Charlotte and her brother William ; and that, she 
thought it more advisable to conceal. 

She was listened to by Sophy with twice as much interest as she 
would have been before her marriage. Sophy was certainly im¬ 
proved. Happiness—the devotion of her husband, and her love 
for him, had certainly improved and softened her. We may talk 
of the softener of adversity, but domestic happiness is still more 
efficacious. 

As Anne saw the improvement, she discovered that Sophy had 
perhaps needed it. She never would have thought of it before, or 
rather, she would never have allowed it till the improvement had 
actually taken place. 

Sophy listened with attention to Anne’s relation about Edward 
Temple. She thought that nothing would be so charming as her 
marrying him, and was perfectly convinced that he would come to 
Weston, and make a decided proposal, the moment she returned. 
She was certain it would all end well, and as a proof, she reminded 
Anne how well her own affair had ended with Lord Stoketon. 

Sophy’s powers of reasoning might not be very good, or her 
reason a very wise one, but she was not the less conforting on that 
account. She went so far as to advise her to persuade her father 
to have the marriage in town, instead of at Weston: no wonder 
that Anne laughed, and smiled, and blushed, and felt a great deal 
of delight in Sophy’s society : no wonder that she should feel a 
great deal of regret in leaving her, as the last weeks, the last days, 
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the last minutes, and at length the last seconds, flew away and 
were gone, which remained to her of the visit to Alford. 

She quitted it thinking of the mutual happiness of Sophy and 
her husband; inclined to look with a favourable view on the advan¬ 
tages of married life, and to wonder whether Temple-court were 
at all like Alford Abbey, and whether Edward Temple might, or 
might not, make as good a husband as Lord Stoketon. 

As Anne had William for a companion, she had# less tirnb for 
these reflections. He had come to Alford to take her back, and 
had been a week with them there. Shb had much to say and to 
hear, and a journey alone with him gave her opportunities of 
talking and listening which were not to be found at Alford, when 
she was enjoying to the full, the last moments of Sophy’s society. 

During Anne’s absence a cause for distress had occurred in the 
family, of which her mother and Charlotte had given some ac¬ 
count, and of which she now received farther particulars from 
William. 

This was the death of Charlotte’s maid, who after a very short 
illness had expired in the house. She was a foreigner and a Ca¬ 
tholic—consequently not a favourite with the other servants : but 
she had lived with Charlotte for many years; almost from a child, 
and was much attached to her mistress. 

Charlotte felt her death severely, and its suddenness increased 
the shock to her feelings. She felt her loss more deeply perhaps 
than she might otherwise have done; for she was the lask link 
which remained (o her of her father’s home—the only being whom 
she had known in childhood, and who had recollections in common 
with herself, of her father and her home. 

But there was besides an added circumstance which increased 
her distress. The poor woman had eagerly desired that a Catho¬ 
lic priest should be sent for. Her wish was readily and most will¬ 
ingly complied with. Charlotte, in her anxiety, had herself given 
the orders to the servant. Unluckily she or the servant made some 
mistake in these orders, and the message never reached the priest 
till too late. He came, but all was over, and the poor woman had 
died without the consolation she so ardently desired. 

Charlotte {utterly blamed herself for having caused the delay ; 
and it was time alone which could restore her spirits. 

William had much to say upon this subject; his thoughts were 
evidently full of Charlotte; and, in the long day’s, journey with 



Anne, the forced UHe-a-lete was so tempting to confidence, that 
William found it almost irresistible, and nearly confessed his love- 
Very nearly, but not quite ! A sudden jolt in the carriage—chang¬ 
ing horses—or a drunken post-boy—something checked him, and 
Vnne expected in vain. 

He had begun—he hail dropped a few expressions—something 
which she interpreted as implying his love, and a consciousness of 
its bolng retprped; but then he stopped—his intention, was changed, 
and he either relapsed into silence, spoke on indifferent matters, 
or returned to the subject &f Sophy and her happiness. 

Anne expected, on her return, to hear an avowal from Char¬ 
lotte ; but none was made.. Anne saw with sorrow that she looked 
ill, and that her spirits seemed depressed. When alono-with her, 
she spoke with emotion of the death of her maid, with a feeling that 
in losing her she had lost the last tie that bound her to her happy 
childhood—to her father's memory. Anne saw it was that tie 
which affected her so strongly. When we have once known real 
affliction, the mind becomes sensitive to the touch of every minor 
sorrow. Widows and orphans have tears to shed, where the 
happy can see but little cause for grief. The rain-drop, touching 
the colourless pebble brings forth the form and colours which had 
lain hidden in the sunshine : even so, .a trifling sorrow recals the 
memory of grieflying dormant, but not extinct, in the heart: it bids 
the forms and images of affliction rise again in all their fresh rea¬ 
lity. Had Charlotte Davcnlry never experienced grief, she perhaps 
would have been less deeply affected at present: but Anne saw 7 that 
the feelings of the orphan had been touched and revived. 

Anne was formed to bestow comfort. She could rejoice with 
those who rejoiced—no smile so bright—no sympathy so true as 
hers; but she could weep with those who wept: none knew so well 
how to soothe. 

No wonder then, that after her return to Weston, when all her 
fondest care and attention were bestowed in affording comfort to 
Charlotte Daventry, Charlotte should rapidly recover her spirits, 
and become ere long gay and animated as ever. It was a pleasant 
sight to Anne to see her returning to her former cheerful looks, and 
a pleasant sound to hear her lively, laughing voice once more. 



CHAPTER XL1V. 


Thk families at Weston and at Chatterton often Suet, am? Isa 
bella Foley and Anne Grey at length became friends. 

It has been said that we are apt to ha*te those whom we have in 
j it red. With the unamiable this is true, but with the amiable to 
injure is to love. Such was the case with Isabella : she felt that 
she had Itccn unjust to Anne, and by way of reparation she began 
to love her with all her heart. Anne was not a person coldly to 
receive such a gift, and she loved Isabella in return. 

Whether people choose to love or hare one another in a coun¬ 
try neighbourhood, or at a watering place, it is equally sure to call 
forth remark, and to give rise to a whole army of ideas, and wliis 
pers, and conjectures, and certainties. We shall see that Miss 
Foley aild Miss Grey could not be friends with impunity. 

“ Ah! my dear,” said Lady Rowton to Anne, one morning; “ if 
is quite charming to see you with that sweet girl, Isabella Foley 
Quite like sisters! nothing can be so fortunate! She is a very nice 
girl, and 1 am so delighted to see it so. Quite like .s/.s.'.iw ! that 
is a pretty little blush, my dear Anne! and when does he com>* 
home ?” 

“ Whq?” said Anne, with an innocent lone of inquiry. 

“ Ah! very well. I see you must not understand; but when due- 
Mr. George Foley come home?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Anne, really blushing a little. 

“■ Oh! you are discreet, 1 see !” said Lady Rowton : “ well, it is 
all very pretty, and very proper; but, my dear love, I am so tired ! 

I am almost afraid that I never can support the fatigue of this visit 
to the Rashwoods’. 1 have been sadly suffering this morning, 
sadly indeed! and so he is.not coming back at present? Well, I 
bad hoped—hut 1 must not talk.” 

Anne looked uncommunicative : Lady Rowton saw it, and be¬ 
came so tired and languid that Anne thought it time to take leave. 

ITpon her departure. Lady Rowton sat down to write to her deal 
friend .Miss Lighlfoot, and to inform her that Anne Grey’s marriage 
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to George Foley was to be delayed still longer: probably to an in¬ 
definite period, owing to Mr. Foley’s objection to his son’s marry¬ 
ing so early; that it was a profound secret, and that George Foley 
remained abroad on this account. 

The next day’s post co^wyed this very correct and interesting 
intelligence to Miss Lightfoot, and the next day it was commu¬ 
nicated more agreeably perhaps,-viva voce, to Mrs. and Miss Dash- 
woods by Lady Dowton herself. 0 

Robert Dodson, indefatigable man, still continued his visits to 
Weston. Twice refused, hnd still persevering ! Ye bashful, de¬ 
spairing swains, take courage from the example of Mr. Robert Dod¬ 
son! persevere as he did, and perhaps.—ray no doubt—you will 
be rewarded as he was. If the lady of your affections hJfs a sister, 
a cousin, or a friend : lively, good humoured, and unmarried—do 
not despair! Persevere! and, with Robert Dodson, you will be 
rewarded at last by finding that your love is transferred from one 
object to another. 

Yes ! Robert Dodson had slipped, slided, or stumbled out of love 
with Anne Grey, and into love with Charlotte Daventry. Charlotte 
had been so kind to him—had pitied him so much—was always so 
good-humoured/so was Anne, hut not so lively in her good-hu¬ 
mour) that Robert Dodson found it the easiest thing in the world 
to be in love with her. 

Whether either Anne or Charlotte were aware of it, it was im¬ 
possible to say. Mrs. Grey certainly was not: William Grey cer¬ 
tainly was: but then had Robert Dodson not been in love with 
Charlotte, William would have been just as certain that he was, for 
he thought every one must be in love with her : but he said nothing, 
and for a time, at least, Robert Dodson’s transferred affection re¬ 
mained a secret at Weston. It was neither whispered nor uttered, 
nor were its accents caught as they fell, unless Robert Dodson’s 
impressive iC Good morning. Miss Daventry. I hope I shall see you 
again before long,” as he quitted the room at Weston each day, or 
each alternate day, might be taken as an indication. 

“ Lovers’ hearts, what pretty things !” said Charlotte Daventry 
to herself one morning, as she sat alone in the small sitting-room at 
Weston Mrs. Grey and Anne were out; Mr. Grey at a parish 
meeting, or something equally delightful and Charlotte Daventry 
was left alone. 

“ Pretty baubles,” said Charlotte Daventry, smiling to herself, 
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“ to be played with—trifled with—sought—won—and thrown 
aside!” She paused. “'Yes, these gay balls,” playfully hqlding 
up some balls of coloured worsted which lay by her; “ yes, these 
shall be my lovers’ hearts—appropriate emblems!” smiling as she 
looked at them: “ soft, warm—there tfee comparison holds! and 
here this fiery red one! this shall personify the flaming fiery lover: 
this is Frank Crawford. Here this purple; this, the more sober, 
more controllable, yet ardent lover! my good cousin! my dlmost 
brother ”—she laughed, “ my very dear cousin, ^Villiam Grey. 
And here, this dull, unlively brown! *what can this be but my 
honest, stupid lover, Robert Dodson! And this bright blue—” she 
sighed—“yes! this bright blue, emblem of constancy! would 1 
could say*that this was claimed—that this was an emblem of his 
love! Hut no—rather let it be an emblem of mine !”—she paused 
<*nd sighed; the tear was in her eye : but it was but for a moment, 
and, starting from her reverie, she smiled once more. “What! 
my lovers’ hearts, dangling forgotten! here whilst they hang at the 
bar, waiting for a decision! Here, Frank Crawford, what is your 
plea? A ready wit—a cunning heart—a handsome face-r-a de¬ 
ceiving tongue, that utters bitter things, and merry things, and wise 
things: a fund of knowledge, sense, and talent-»~all, alas! a little 
misapplied! a love of self pride, strong passions, ardent love. 
And this! Is this all, Mr. Crawford? All you have to say? Come, 
my pretty, brilliant ball! speak once more: or shalll tell you what to 
say ? shall I speak for you ? You will have a title, fortune, influence, 
and a name. These are your claims; and I, your judge, will not 
slight them- No ! they shall be attended to. And you, more sober 
lover! what arc your claims? Shall 1 speak for you, and tell you 
what you have? You have a fortune—a devoted heart, but that 
is nothing, and,—you are a cousin! There are your claims, and I 
—I will not say they shall not be attended to! And you, good, dull, 
and heavy brown, what say you ? Not a word ? No, nothing. But I 
will speak one word for you in pity! You are rich ! riches may be 
useful: even your claims shall not be entirely despised. You 
shall be played with and amused— No more! He comes! Lip still, 
these smiles—jlie still, my pretty hearts,” and William Grey entered 
the room and found Charlotte Daventry apparently busily engaged 
with her worsted work. 
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Sophy Stol&ton was not a true prophetess! Edward Temple dm 
not come an<J propose to Anne as soon as she returned to Weston. 

Apnc might, and did feel both disappointment and uneasiness, 
and yet she could hardly allow herself to acknowledge that she felt 
either; she knew that circumstances alone could keep him away. 
She could not doubt his constancy! A woman where "she truly 
loves fconfides implicitly in the object of her love; and there is a 
beauty in the undoubting, unsuspecting purity of her affection; a 
beauty that we would not wish away, even though it exists only to 
be trampled on, and betrayed. 

Anne Grey thus loved! and she would not doubt! but timidity 
bade her fear, and she anxiously watched each daV for tidfjftgH ol 
her lover. She anxiously expected the ‘arrival of a Iqftiefy to 
announce his coming; but, alas! none appeared! and when Sophy 
and her husband arrived at Weston, about a month after Anne 
had quited Alford, she had neither seen nor heard any thing about 
him. 

Yes! 1 forgot—she had indeed seen one thing. She had seen 
his name in the paper! Amongst the list of distinguished visitors 

staying at the Duke of-’s,, enumerated in the Morning Post, 

and Court Journal, stood one name—one name that she had a strange 
facility of descrying amongst a hundred others. 

“What a pretty blush, my dear Anne!” said Charlotte Daventry 
to her, after watching her a few minutes in her agreeable task of 
reading the newspaper. “That pretty blush announces something 
1 suppose he is dead or married ? No—not quite unhappy enough 
for that; but still not quite pleased! ‘A proposed matrimonial al¬ 
liance, between the daughter of a noble Earl, and the wealthy and 
fashionable Mr. Temple!’ What not that, Anne ?” a« Anne blushed 
still more deeply, and shook her head. “Well, what is it?” sail! 
Charlotte, getting up and looking over her shoulder. 

Anne laughed, tried to push Charlotte playfully avvav, and pu< 
iter hand over tire tell-tale paragraph 
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“ Ah! thank you, Anne, dear! you have just shown me the place, 
and now”—taking hold of her hand, and peeping under it, “let 
me see what it is! Ah, ha! exactly,” said she, with playful exul¬ 
tation, giving Anne a kiss. 

“Exactly as I thought!” ‘Mr. Temple!’ ‘Distinguished party ol 
fashionables!’ Well, I hope he enjoys his distinguished party ol 
fashionables, and I hope he will come soon, and try what a distin¬ 
guished party of wa-fashionables will say to him! * “ Ah, Anne! 
never think to deceive me!” said Charlotte, half seriously, “ l read 
Edward Temple in that face as plain as I could read any thing. 
Hut, Anne, why did you look so grave? Why did the sight ofliis 
name in that paper make you feel sad? Do not deny that this is a 
weakness*, Anne! Why should he not be gay ? why should he not 
enter inta society, and enjoy society—be agreeable and lively as 
ever? If he believes that you love him, this should only ad4 to 
his power of enjoyment. You perhaps feel differently. You feel 
that yon cohld not enjoy any thing so much when he is absent. 
Hut, Anne, you must remember that this is a woman’s feeling. 
MeriM not resemble us in the steadiness—the absorbing nature of 
our-Ionite. Love is merely a plaything to them! it is put off and on, 
and does not affect their whole thoughts and feelings and conduct 
and happiness, as 1 it does with us. We cannot smile and be gay, and 
seek admiration whilst we are doubtful of the affections of those we 
love : whilst we are in ignorance whether they are in health and 
happiness—whether they are not suffering in mind and body; 
suffering perhaps from doubts of our constancy ! Hut, Anne, it is 
different with men. It is no proof that Mr. Temple is not attached 
to you because he can be entering into gaiety; whilst he is uncertain 
of your constancy, your health, happiness, existence even (for he 
may not be quite sure of that certainly)-—of which he might assure 
himself immediately by coming to see you! Hut this is no proof 
that he does not love you, Anne, as much as ever! No proof that 
he will not come in due course of time and make his proposals— 
just as he should do ” said she, playfully turning to her. “ Nay, 
Anne, grave still! Still graver than when I first saw you ponder¬ 
ing and blushing over that name. Foolish child!” 

“Yes, it is foolish, Charlotte,” said Aune, “ but 1 cannot help if:” 
and she turned away her head to hide the tears that lillcd her eyes. 
. Charlotte perceived it, and said, with a softened kindness in her 
\oiee and manner, “My poor Anne! I did not Vxpecl this!” and 
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Anne turned towards her again, and made an effort to overcome 
the weakness of which she was ashamed. 

“It is foolish indeed, Charlotte,” said she, trying to smile : “but 
it is over now. There, you see, I can smile,” as she wiped her 
tears away. “ And now'jt will say one word, Charlotte, whilst we, 
arc on the subject, and then, no more to-day—no more till—Well, 
never mind that!” she said, slightly smiling. “But, Charlotte, I 
must*do him the justice to say that, whatever a momentary weak¬ 
ness may caa^e me to feel, or look (as you read my looks), I have 
not in my heart the least doubt of Mr. Temple’s constancy, and af¬ 
fection for me. I feel certain that he will return to make me the 
offer of his hand, whenever circumstances will allow him to do so. 
If I were not—if 1 believed that he had forgotten to love me, or had 
never really loved me, his character would be very different to that 
I imagine it to be—very different to that which I love and 
esteem. I should feel that I had been mistaken in loving him, 
and that he was unworthy of my affection. But 1 do not ima¬ 
gine such a thing I cannot! I think too highly of him, not to 
trust implicitly in his constancy and affection. Now, Charlotte, I 
have told you what I really think on the subject; so do not watch my 
looks again. They are nothing! They are, it seems, very silly 
things! But I believe,” she added, smiling, “that love, even a 
woman’s love, Charlotte,’ is never very wise. There is always a 
touch of folly about it.” 

“Well, Anne, your love,” said Charlotte) affectionately, “ I think 
is as free from folly as most women’s, and I admire your senti¬ 
ments with regard to Mr. Temple : and now I will not s&y a word 
more, for I see that you had rather that I should not: and here is 
‘ Mama Grey!’ ‘Mama!’—Ah ! Anne! If you knew the feeling those 
words convey to me, when I say them in fun, and feel not in fun, 
that they are not real!—that-they do not belong to me—that I have 
no one to call Mama! No mother, no father, no brother, no sister! 
Yes, Anne, 1 can envy you! even if he deserts and deceives you! 
Even then, Anne, I could envy you!” and her voice faltered with 
emotion as she spoke. 

“ Dearest Charlotte !” said Anne with emotion, laying her hand 
on her’s. And now Mrs. Grey was within speaking distance of the 
cousins, and no more was said either by Anne or Charlotte. They both 
tried to rouse themselves, and to throw off’ the feeling of melancholy 
which had been unconsciously called forth by their conversation. 
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Sophy and Lord Stoketon came to Weston. Henry was at home, 
and the whole family were once more collected together. It was a 
happy reunion. Still it was not perfect happiness ! Where, in¬ 
deed, is this to be found on earth ? 

If we could look into the hearts of every apparently happy circle 
of smiling faces, we should, perhaps, be surprised to find in all some 
secret grief! To find that, beneath the smiling 3xterior, there lay 
concealed in all some sorrows, or cares, which mingled with their 
happiness and prevented it from being, what to the superficial ob¬ 
server it appeared, what it never is on ettrth—perfect! There are 
smiling faces, and beaming looks, and glad-toned voices; and there 
is indeed much of happiness, but it cannot be perfect! 

In looking into the hearts of the members of one family, now 
assembled round the winter’s hearth, or now watching the summer 
sunset, another cause for wonder strikes us. We believe that, 
having unveiled the secrets of one, peed look no farther: that 
the heart of each will probably be alike. But no ! we look again ! 
Different woes and cares dwell in each ! Even in one small family 
circle each member, so apparently alike, is yet so different. Though 
the same griefs are affecting all, they are felt differently, they touch 
on different chords. The human heart, we say, and we know, is 
the same. If we read of sentiments, joys or woes described, we 
own alike their truth. They are our feelings, joys, or woes : yet, 
amongst the multitude of hearts that are beating in the world—that 
are throbbing with pain, or fluttering with joy, there are not, per¬ 
haps, two that are beating alike—whose joys and woes affect them 
in the sanje manner. The variations are numberless. Perhaps no 
two, at any given moment, will beat in every respect to the same 
emotions : there are likenesses—but this is all! there are always 
some slight exceptions—some differences! Even with sisters, of 
almost the same age, where circumstances, education, and situation 
are alike to each; yet, look into the hearts of both, and even there 
we shall see that, however great the similitude of face, manner, and 
tone, yet in that busy world of feeling lie things unknown and 
strange to each ; and this, perhaps, without either perceiving that 
they have a thought or feeling in variance. Yet, so it is ! and no 
less true it is that there pver lurks in human nature some secret 
woe, some secret alloy. We can never be perfectly happy, though, 
in those hours of domestic peace, in those family reunions, in those 
quiet homes of England, we may more nearly approach the per- 



faction of earthly bliss than elsewhere. Yet, even here earth has 
its sway. Earth breathes on the hearts of all with her cold chill 
breath, and (he summer flowers of joy that would have gladly 
bloomed, are touched and withered ; their beauty is impaired even 
in those calm and peacefu^|^oglish homes. 

Must, then, the family cifcle, now again united at Weston, form 
an exception to this general rule ? Oh, no! Mr. and Mrs. Grey, 
and their family, were by far too common-place to be different to 
the rest of the world. Even at Weston there was no perfect hap¬ 
piness. All, perhaps, had'cares and troubles of their own. Anne 
Grey was not exempt. The continued absence of Edward Temple 
was no slight cause of u4easiness to her; and her avowal of per 
fact confidence in his constancy was fully put to the tesi, as week 
after week he remained absent, and she heard no tidipgs of him 
but those the papers brought, where his name was seen amongst 
the lists of the gay and' thejjpfashionable assembled together, 1 to 
partake,’ as they said, ‘ of the hospitalities of some noble duke,’ 
‘ distinguished marquis,’ or ‘ hospitable earl!’ This, at least, seemed 
to prove that he was well and happy. She would scarcely’allow 
herself to fancy many evils, or to fear more than once or twice in 
every day that she would never see him again ! 

Anne Grey was sensible and calm, but still she could not hut 
feel the absence of her lover for so long a time ! He who had left 
her with the avowal of love but half uttered, with her consent but 
half accorded, lie who had quitted her with the anxiety for meet 
ing again, the pain at parting so visibly expressed in his counte 
nance and manner. He who had asked her to allow him to hope, 
to allow him to explain when next they met. Gouhl he willingly 
remain in uncertainty for the sake of enjoying the society of stran 
gers, mere acquaintances, perhaps ? What lover would so linger ? 
What lover would not fly to obtain an assurance so dear to his 
wishes, to explain what want of time and opportunity before had 
left, unexplained and unexpressed, within his heart ? Oh, no ! It 
could not be ! There was some cause to keep him away—some 
thing to which he unwillingly and impatiently submitted—lie must 
—he would come! the moment he was at liberty to do so. Anm. 
would not allow herself to doubt: his absence should only cast a 
slight shade upon her happiness. So she wished ! so she resolved ! 
Yet the shade was there, and who can say that whilst it lingered.'! 
should not darken into a deeper gloom 1’ 



William’s love for Charlotte continued, and so did Charlotte’s 
unconscious encouragement. Anne sighed over it, but ‘ it could 
not be helped!’ words on the value of which we have elsewhere 
remarked. 

Another cause of uneasiness which e^ted for Anne will require 
a little explanation. It will be asked, w&s Sophy Sloketon’s va- 
lily, her selfishness, her love of gaiety, extinct ? Did Sophy Stokc- 
on retain no resemblance to Sophy Grey? When Aiyie saw her at 
Alford in the quiet of home, loving and beloved by her husband, 
she thought that any little faults she had ever possessed had been 
? nounced at the altar where she had sworn to love, honour, and 
obey ; or, if they still existed, it was in attch an amiable form as 
scared} (« be reprehensible. Her vanity, if there at all, was only 
because her husband liked to see her admired ; she liked society 
because George liked it, and appeared in it to such advantage. He 
a as such a general favourite I and it was delightful going out with 
him, as she saw that he enjoyed it! 

Th is Anne saw at Alford ; but at Weston a little sonpqon of 
Sophy’s’ less permissible vanity and selfishness threw an addi¬ 
tional shade over the happiness of the family reunion. She ob¬ 
served symptoms of uneasiness in Lord Stoketon,„slight, certainly, 
but still they existed, as Sophy displayed her love of gaiety, her 
fondness for admiration. ‘ To what will this lead in time?’ t Will 
it lead to domestic happiness and contentment ?’ were questions 
quite involuntary, and which Lord Stoketon scarcely allowed him¬ 
self to ask; but yet they were sometimes asked, and were never 
satisfactorily answered. Anne asked herself the same questions. 
She had more time to reply, but she hoped instead of replying! 
There was yet another and a deeper cause of uneasiness to mar 
the happiness of that happy month of domestic reunion. This was 
the renewed doubt about Charlotte Daventry. Insanity—mental 
derangement—madness ! these were words which at times rang in 
Anne’s ears, which seemed to haunt her. She could not shake 
them off—she could not dispel them! but she strove once more to 
hope. 

Hope ! blessed boon ! gracious gift to the meek and humble 
mind, to the sad and sinking spirit. Hope whispers, and the sinking 
heart is glad once more, the sad and tearful eyes again are raised 
with bright intelligence. I lope whispers ! But is that whisper ol 
earth ? Is that bright beam of earth or heaven ? f)h ! if of earth, 



how vain and fleeting: why do we listen to his words? who that 
has read these beautiful lines of Bishop Heber’s has not felt a wish 
in his heart that the hope which whispers to himself may be of 
heaven and not of earth ! 

*»•' VV 

Reflected oh the Lake, I love 
To mark the star of evening glow. 

So tranquil in the Heaven above. 

So restless in the wave below. 

Thus, Heavenly hope is all serene, 

But earthly hope, how bright soe’cr. 

Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 

As false and fleeting as ’tis fair. 

IIehf.h. 


CHAPTER XLV1. 

When Lord and Lady Stoketon returned to Alford, they took 
Charlotte Daventry with them. After the happiness of a month 
passed in their society, it was melancholy for Anne to be left with¬ 
out either them or her usual companion, Charlotte. However, 
Henry, her dear boy Henry, was at home; moreover she thought 
that Edward Temple would not always be amongst distinguished 
parties at dukes’ houses, and that he might at last come to seek the 
heartfelt welcome of a simple, yet affectionate being at Weston. 
This was only expectation! and, after all, expectation is a poor thing 
to make oneself happy upon : it was lucky Anne had something 
better to drive away the sadness of a separation. She had Henry’s 
animated face, his boyish glee, and comfortable chats to cheer 
her. 

She loved Henry with all her heart: she loved him as he loved 
her, and that was in no trilling, careless way. He was devotedly 
fond of Anne, and he thought her perfection. She was his own 
darling Anne, to whom he told every secret, and who was always 
ready to listen to him, and to feel for him, and who had, as he said, 
“ such right notions,” and “ was always so sensible!” Sometimes 
lie thought for a moment that she was wrong—for a day, or a 
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month, perhaps, when her opinion went against his wishes; but it 
always ended in his finding she was right. 

One day when he and Anne were sitting alone together, Henry 
put on a very grave face ; “ Anne, I have something to tell you,” 
said he very seriously. “ Something I want to talk to you about.” 
ATfne was almost frightened; she expected to hear that he had got 
into some difficulty, in which he required her assistance-, but she 
was soon relieved as he proceeded very gravely; *t You krfbw, 
Ai ne, that I have often talked to you about your marrying, but / 
always said that I could not find any o\ic good enough for 4 you. 
However, at last I have found a person who, T think, is exactly 
suited to you. He would be just good enough, and would make you 
really hapjfy, and I meant to tell you as soon as they w'ereall gone 
out of the house, and you had time to think about it, that you may 
consider whether it w'ould not do very well.” 

Anne smiled, and was going to say something rather in jest, but 
Henry looked grave; she saw she must be serious; so she tried to 
compose her features and listened. 

“ You know', Anne, f have been always looking out for a hus¬ 
band for you: and at last I have found the very person I wanted. I 
have not seen him myself; but I am told that he is a j/ery line, hand- 
some-looking fellow: moreover I asked particularly, because I know 
what you think about that, whether he was very quiet and gentle¬ 
manlike in his manners and appearance, and he is remarkably so : 
and very clever, agreeable, and rich. But after all, that is not the 
thing. I know better of him than all this : I know a really good 
trait of hiiq : 1 know that he is one of the finest, most generous, 
noble-hearted fellows in all England.” 

Henry’s face glowed with the enthusiasm of his admiration as he 
spoke. Anne was pleased with the sentiment, and touched by it; 
but still she had some difficulty to refrain from smiling. However 
Henry did not perceive it, but went on, whilst Anne was still left in 
ignorance-of the name of his hero—her future husband. 

He went on, and with an animated countenance related some 
circumstances respecting a steward, and a poor man—a farmer on 
the estate, wlio.might have been ruined by the roguery of this stew¬ 
ard, had not Anne’s destined husband interfered, and by his active 
exertions, his generous interference (and all against his'own in¬ 
terest), saved the poor man. He had done it all in such a noble. 



yet sensible ami judicious, way. The whole school lia<l rung with 
his praises. Henry had listened, he said—had asked “ Is lie mar 
nodi’” and received a satisfactory reply—“ No! he was unmarried:’, 
and then he settled at once to himself, “ This is the very person for 
Anne.” Jt was not a single instance of his generosity and good 
sense; some of the boys at' his school lived near his place, and hearo 
him praised, and knew that he was so much beloved and respected. 

Henry stopped, and then, looking at Anne, when he had related 
all these circumstances, said to her, “ Well, Anne, is not he a line 
fellow?” 

“ Yes, indeed,”*said Anne, “ he seems to be a very perfect cha¬ 
racter;” and she was in truth only saying what she thought. . 

“ Aye, Anne, l knew you would say so P” 

“ And now, Henry, I want to know his name P” 

“ Oh! his name! yes, I forgot—but Anne, do not you think it 
will do? *Ile comes into this neighbourhood, l hear,sometimes, so 
you will be able to see him. Perhaps you hair seen him, by the 
way? His name is Temple—Edward Temple, of Temple-court.” 

“ Mr. Temple!” said Anne, starting, and turning away hpr face 
to conceal the pleasure which she guessed was too evidcntlylpiuntcd 
there. It was sp singular, so delightful to have heard such a trait, 
such praises of him—to discover, when she only expected to be 
amused by Henry’s boyish scheme, that the hero of his imagination 
was the very person whom she loved. 

She tried to compose her features to a proper degree of pleasure, 
and then said “ l know Mr. Temple, Henry !” . • 

“ You know him!” said Henry, with a joyful look. “ You know 
him ! Well, and Anne P” in a tone of animated inquiry , expecting 
Anne to tell him that she should be delighted to marry him. 

“Well, Henry,” said Anne, blushing and looking down to conceal 
her.blush. “ I think you have done him justice : that.is,.1 think - 
1 should think he was equal to the opinion you have formed 
of him.” 

“ You should think! you think! but Anne, arc you not sure P 
said Henry, eagerly taking hold of her hand, and looking her full 
in the face. Anne could not stand the inquiring scrutiny of this 
look, lor she knew that there was a certain consciousness depicted 
m her face; she determined to attempt no farther concealment, 
and she made Henry —her own dear boy Henry quite happy— 



e t uife ill dancing delight, with- tolling him that slid loved Edward 
Temple, and that she behc\ed Edward Temple loved her. She 
ended by begging him to be d.iserect. 

“Discreet! Aye, Anne,” said Henry, proudly, “When did you 
ever know me fail in discretion? I am to be trusted, Anne. You 
may tell me every secret of your heart, and you need not fear that 
I shall blab/’ and Henry then returned to hkl delight, his surprise, 
and his wonder when Mr. Temple would come; ami why hT: did 
not come; and to ask Anne over and over again foi^a description 
of him—his looks—his conversation —whether , he rode well— 
whether he had ever called her ‘Anne’ hy mistake, instead of 
'■M iss they ?’ and Henry looked a little disappointed, and doubt¬ 
ful for a moment, when he found he never had. I>nt it did not 
matter! It was certain lie was a line fellow, and very fond of 
Anne, and that she was very tolerably fond of him, and hov he 
should' like him for a brother! Henry had also more serious feel¬ 
ings to express. There was mingled so much right-mindedness and 
goodness of heart with his boyish view of things, that Anne was 
delighted with him. * 

His impatience was the only thing with which she had to find 
fault. Iiis excessive impatience for Edward Tample’s proposal 
made Anne line! that her own impatience could not he kept in such 
steady discipline, whilst, she had to curb (hat of Henry; nor to help 
being vexed that he did not come, when she heard Henry’s wonder 
and vexation expressed most ardently every day. Still, it was very 
agreeable to have to talk to him on the subject, and the three 
weeks of Charlotte Daveulry’s absence passed less slowly than they 
would otherwise have done. 

Charlotte returned; and how had the time passed.with her? -Of 
course just as all time spent from home sounds in relation, when 
it becomes a tiling of the past. 

“Oh it had been so happy !” was Charlotte's answer. “ If you 
had only been there, Anne ! 1 wanted you every day. Wc had 
a great deal of gaiety and visiting,”* 

“ And Sophy ? ”— 

“She is so t well and in such spirits and she is so much ad¬ 
mired,” added Charlotte, in rather a different tone, hut it was soon 
exchanged again for one more animated. “ She is the reigning 
belle of the county, and receives her homage very prettily.” 

“ And Lord Stoketou ?" 
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“ ()li, Lord Sloketon, he is so much beloved—Yes, that is 
lhe word foe him. Every one loves him. How happy .Sophy 
ought to be !” 

“ Yes, she is lmppy, indeed!” said Anne with some little emo¬ 
tion and a sigh. 

“ Sim is very fond of gaiety,” said Charlotte. Anne looked* 
inquiringly at her, but there was nothing in her manner that 
betokened any pfeculiar meaning. Anne was satisfied. 


CHAPTER XIA H 

Man is notoriously a social animal : as if to prove it, we»spend 
the greater part of our lives in seeing one another, hating one 
another, envying one another. If this is not the proof, it is a* 
least the consequence ofmir sociability. 

There was a great deal of visiting, receiving of visitors, and 
what is politely styled "gaiety, going on whilst Charlotte remained 
with the Stokctons. Sophy Stoketon, with the rest of the world, 
enjoyed gaiety (commonly no called) with all her heart. She en¬ 
joyed and sought it perhaps a little too much; for it \\ as more than 
her husband wished. 

Hut.then, as Charlotte Davenlry said to her as they bat working 
together in the morning, “ my dear Sophy, you are so pretty and 
so nice, and Lord Stoketon loves so much to see you admired, that 
you ought not to he shut up at home with no one but ‘ Mrs. Gibson, 
ma’am i” or ‘ Mr. Larkin, me Lady to see you ; ” and Charlotte 
gave an admirable imitation of the said Mrs. Gibson and Mr. Larkin, 
which makes Sophy laugh. 

“ If you had not been such a good mimic, I would not have 
_ agreed with you,” said she. Will you do it once more : or 
keep it for George this evening p” 

“ With all my heart, if he will not wish to give you a full dose 
of Mrs. Gibson proper. If he will be satislied with Mrs. Gibson 
shunt, l will do any thing in the world for him. Hut serioifkly, 
Sophy, I could not like him if h$ were the sort of husband to 
keep you always at home. A domestic-felicity man, who never 



enjoyed any domestic felicity in his life ! or if he did, singly, for 1. 
am sure he never would allow any one else to enjoy it!” 

• Sophy laughed and Sophy sighed. 

George likes me to go into society,” she said in a gentle voice. 

1 Yes,” said Charlotte, “Oh yes !” after a little pause as if she 
•remembered that her v/e.v had not been sufficiently assenting. 

Oh yes, Sophy.” 

“ I5y tlie by,” sue a<hlq|l in a different lone, and softer a few mi¬ 
ne. os’ pause, “ how odd it was when^ou spoke of Captain Herbert 
before you married, that you never told me that Re was^good- 
Sooking.” • 

k <*ood-looking I did not 1 ?” said Sophy, k ' - but I am not sure 
now , 

" Ob, Sophy!” interposed Charlotte. “ fie is one of the hand- 
poo*pte i ever saw : but then 1 have an interest in him, poor 

iiii. ’ 

- Poor man said Sophy,“■ and why poor man ?” 

"For shame, Sophy ! how cruel to ask;—but 1 forgot; you 
probably do not see what I cannot help perceiving. With all his 
gaiety and assumed carelessness, is there not a sigh for a lady he 
once lo\ed ? Is there not a hidden pang for a k%dy lie once loved 
and /(>;-•/ '/ For a lady who laughs and Jon/vts '/ Sophy, what 
do you say to that ?” said Charlotte, half seriously, half jestingly, 
■urning her eyes full on Sophy with a look of inquiry. 

• \E’ r d’*ar Chailotte,” .••aid Soj»hy, averting her face, hut just 
laughing a i.Mle, “ how will you fancy any thing so absurd ?” 

'• Absurd said Charlotle. “ Well l suppose it is right for you 
H> think so. k They laugh who win,’ but, you miint allow me to 
think for myself. / may be sorry ; 1 i.ihs/ indeed, when l look at 
my Fady Sloketon here,” turning and playfully fixing her eyes upon 
Sophy. “ Let jne look; Is tiiis a form to be forgotten ? Is this 
a face to he looked at with impunity ? to be loved once and then— 
nay, nay, my dear Lady Sloketon, do not veil your beauties from 
my sight—do not hide the idol from its worshipper, before your 
graces are half told.” Charlotte laughingly continued, as Sophy 
interrupted her by plaoing^hcr hands before her eyes. “ I should 
have raised you to the skies if you had not closed my vision at once, 
Sophy, you tyrant. But as you will not let me finish apostrophis¬ 
ing, we will leave it to Captain Herbert to do the rest '; and he will do 
d from his heart; and you—One thing however, Sophy,” said 
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Charlotte, dropping her mock heroic tone, and speaking seriously, 
almost with emotion—“ You are perfect.—You have not an atom 
of vanity, or you would be flattered by having inspired such a senti¬ 
ment in the heart of a man like Captain Herbert.” 

Sophy did not speak : there was a moment’s silence, and then 
Charlotte, with a lively air as if she had forgotten the subject on- 
which they had been talking, or wished to have no giore of it, walked 
away,, and, opening the window' whichgled into the garden, was 
soon amongst the flowers, letting Sophy to reflect alone. 

Wither Her reflections were pleasing or not, I cannot say. 

^Whether they called forth a smile, or a sigh? but Charlotte Da- 
ventry, as she stooped oyer a cluster of blooming flowers, had a 
smile of triumph in her eyes. , 

“ My lady bright!” Fell softly from her lips. “ As lovely and as 
frail as these. Your fates are alike!- But a light wind blows, you 
are bowed to the carl4, apd your sweetness and beauty are then but 
a dream. Frail flower! frail lady! Flutter and dance alike in the 
breeze, and the sun, and the summer air! (Jay flowers! gay lady, 
bloom awhile!” 


“ How pretty my cousin. Lady Stoketon, is!” said Charlotte I)a~ 
ventry to Captain Herbert, as she was dancing with him at a race 
ball. “ Certainly she is very lovely!” exclaimed she, as she looked 
towards the place where Sophy was sitting. “ But i suppose,” 
she added, laughing, “ it is against etiquette to praise one’s 
cousin.” 

“ Oh no ! 1 think not,” said Captain Herbert. “ Or, at any rate, 
Miss Davcnlry may do what she pleases ; only you' must allow me 
to say in return, How lovely Lady Sloketon’s cousin is”’ slightly 
bowing to her with an air as much as to say, You ought to be flat¬ 
tered at receiving even such a compliment from me. 

‘^You have not yet found out that I hate,compliments,” said 
Charlotte, laughing, “ and you have not yet answered my question, 
or rather my remark. I said, how lovely Lady .Stoketon is!” 

“ How shall I excuse myself,” said Captain Herbert carelessly, 
“ both for paying a compliment, and not paying one ? But I forgot. 
Lady Stoketon is very pretty;” and CajPain Herbert said so as if 
he thought that even this was the praise which civility demanded. 

“I thought you had been a great friend, consequently a great 
admirer, of my cousin ?” said Charlotte, inquiringly, and with a 
little surprise. “ Sophy so often speaks of you !” 
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Captain Herbert gave a little start; whaf man would not have 
been flattered ? * 

“ I am flattered 1” said he, but he said so, as if he wished to 
imply that he did not care whether Lady Stoketon, beautiful, cap¬ 
tivating, and agreeable as she was, thought or s|pke about him or 
•not. “ I am flattered,” said he, and he glanced at himself in a 
mirror, probably for the pleasure of convincing himself t^. it was 
easier for the ^attention o^f fnan like him to flatter, tjiau to be flat¬ 
tered by the thoughts or admiration of any man or woman in the 
world. 

“ She said the other day she thought you had forgotten her,” 
s^id Charlotte, “ and that you must have mi^aken her for some 
other peuson.” 

“ Did she ?. said Captain Herbert, whilst a smile curled on his 
lip that seemed to betoken that he was not quite indifferent to the 
interest felt for him by a very pretty woman. “ 1 am quite shocked 
—quite grieved! 1 must have been unpardonably rude, I am afraid,” 
and his eye glanced towards the place where Sophy was sitting, 
smiling, laughing, and talking to a circle of men surrounding her, 
who were loo idle, or loo well occupied, to dance. Charlotte saw 
his glance.” 

“ Do look at my cousin now,” said she, “ how very pretty she 
looks at this moment!” 

“ She is very lovely!” said Captain Herbert. 

“ She is such a dear creature!” continued Charlotte, who seemed 
fully bent on praising her cousin that evening. “ How young she 
looks to Ije a chaperon !” 

“ She is very young and very beautiful,” said Captain Herbert, 
and he sighed. 

“ And it is that which makes you speak so gravely, 1 suppose P” 
said Charlotte, laughing. “ Arc you envious of her gaiety, beauty,, 
or happiness, Captain Herbert?” 

“ Of all three, if they take away so much of your attention whilst 
1 am dancing with you,” was his reply. “ You do not allow me 
the privilege of being serious, then, Miss Daventry ?” added he, 
shortly after. 

“ Certainly not, when you are speaking of the perfections of my 
cousin.” 

“ At other times, then ?” said he. 

]“ II you please,” said Charlotte, “ you may sigh all day—groan 
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—shed tears if you wifi—look grave and moralis^—only not when 
' you are dancing with me, or speaking of Sojfhy Stoketon. She 
said of you, by the by, that she did not suppose you w r ere troubled 
with much sensibility. I remember her saying it, so do not c\- 
olai m against it. Jit was Sophy told me so, and I must believe that 
she knows your character. She said, moreover, that she thought 
you coulifsoon forget old friends—that you loved variety. There; 
you see that y^our real character has bedjl displayed to me, and that 
I am at liberty to quarrel with your being serious because 1 know 
that it is not natural to you.” 

Captain Herbert ought .to have been flattered still more with 


Sophy than with Charlotte Daventry at that moment, and his cy^s 
certainly did vvander^o the corner of the room where she was 


seated. 


The music ceased. Charlotte was taken to her chaperon. That 
chaperon was Lady Stoketon. Captain Herbert lingered for a little 
time near her, as Sophy was busy talking. She was too much 
occupied to look towards Charlotte and her partner, and he with¬ 
drew with a slight accession of pride apparent in his parting bow., 
as he relinquished Charlotte to tfie care of the young and lovely 
Lady Stoketon, \yho could not find time even to remark his pre¬ 


sence. 

“ A little pique,” thought. Charlotte, as she seated herself; u u 
little flattered vanity! -My gallant Captain and my pretty bride, 
beware! Take good care of yourselves!—Take care, if you can!" 


CHAPTER ALVIN. 

Charlotte had the art of winning confidence, and she had mor* 
secrets confided to her than were ever before confided to any liv¬ 
ing being. 

Will it be wondered then, that Lord Stoketon should make a 
confidante of her, even though he had not the slightest idea, for 
some lime, that he had any confidences to make ? yet, strange to 
say, he had once dropped a hint to Charlotte that he wished Sophy 
was not quite so fond of gaiety : he never thought of making a con¬ 
fidence when he .said so, and yet it ended in nothing less, and he 



spoke to Charlotte of his fears that Sophy was too fond of society 
and admiration. Till he began to talk of it, he was not quite cer¬ 
tain whether he wished otherwise; hid when he had opened his 
heart to her, nothing was so certain as that he fell a great deal of 
uneasiness, and that he had very great cause to. do so; that, in 
•short, he had not felt hall so much as he might have done, and 
that it was not easy to he sufficiently unhappy on the occasion. Jf 
was fortunate* he thougli^that he had such a sensible, kind-hearted 
girl, as Charlotte, to advise with. What will be said, when we 
venture to disagree with Lord Stoketon—when we Venture to say*, 
that it lm<l been fortunate for him, had he been deprived of such 
a kind and judicious counsellor ? 

Charlotte Davenlry left Alford in three weeks from her first ar¬ 
rival there. A shade had passed over the unalloyed happiness 
Innc had'looked on with delight but a few months back. Did 
time dispel the shade? . No, it deepened,—it was settled there! 

Charlotte Davenlry Returned to Weston. She had found hap 
piness : she left a blight ; and she returned to Weston, gay and 
smiling as ever, and was warmly, fondly welcomed by Anne Grey. 

“ How pretty this bright sun makes every thing look !” said Anne 
to Charlotte, one day as the sun shone in gaily at the drawing-room 
window at Weston, lighting up the landscape without, and ani¬ 
mating with its cheerful gleams the room within. 

“ After all, Charlotte! there is nothing like home. There is no 
happiness-—no perfect happiness like that which home gives!” 

Anne’s countenance. reflected he^ expression. There was a 
contented smile on her lips; a bright yet quiet gladness in her ejes 
as slit; spoke. 

“ And after all what ?” said Charlotte, smiling. “ 1 must know 
of what that eloge on home-is apropos ?” 

“ Apropos then,” said Anne, “ to our going to Dashwood nexjjt 
week, ffl had my own way, l never would stir from home again ; * 
—provided I could keep you all happy and contented around me,” 
added she. “ Who would ever 1 caveat he enjoyment of home? the 
quiet peaceful feel—-the happiness of retiring to bed each night, 
trusting that one has passed the day innocently and profitably! the 
happiness of waking each morning to a sense ol duties, easy and 
pleasant to he performed, where one is sure of alfection to reward , 
and look kindly on every slight failing in their performance! To 
kilow that one can add cheerfulness and comfort to those one loves! 



Oh! surely, home is a happy place ! who would ever wish to*leavc 
it?” and Anne turned her eyes, beaming with grateful happiness, 
to the placid scene from the window brightly touched with the 
rays of the setting sun. 

Charlotte was silent for a few minutes. She was stooping over 
her embroidery frame, and her face was concealed as she bent 
over it. 

“ Yes},” she said at length, “ you are $n enthusiast* we all know, 
about home. * I really am very fond of it, but 1 cannot say that I 
dislike a sight* of the beau-iponde too!” 

In the evening the family were all assembled; some working, 
some drawing, some reading; Henry making a fishing net, with 
Anne’s assistance out of hard-knot-diflicullies, and long stitches. 

There had been a little music; harp, piano, and singing—the 
merry catch of “ three blind mice,” in which William and Henry 
both joined. Then a new' book had just arrived, and Mr. Grey 
was asfecd to read some of it aloud, and, lilffe a good father, he con¬ 
sented ; and how delightfully the work and drawing proceeded as 
he read! 

Could any one have looked in on that happy family parly, they 
might have said. No wonder that such a w'ord as ‘ comfortable 1 
was needed and invented by the English ! What but ‘confortable’ 
could express what is here before us? With no excitement! no 
alluring gaiety! no ‘ spectacle!’ no vanity (o be Haltered ! no well- 
studied graces to be displayed! It is peace and happiness, serene, 
and still as the fair unclouded brow of that gentle being, Anne 
Grey! She, who made the charm of home—who was formed to 
, smile away displeasure—to bear reproof, to bear it herself instead 
of others—io he unrepining, to chase away care by cheerful looks, 
and cheerful words, to be pleased when others were, to laugh 
when others laughed—to w'eep when others wept I 

“ Well, Charlotte,” said Anne, as with a happy kiss she wished 
her good-night; “ do not you think with me, that there is ‘ no place 
like home!’ asthehand organs have assured us for a few years past?” 

“ Yes, I do, and good-night, mi a cnriiia /” 

“ Happy ! yes,” said Charlotte Daventry, as she stood musing in 
her room after Anne had closed the door. “ Yes, she has griefs 
and cares, yet she is contented and unrepining! she is happy in 
conscious goodness—unspotted—sinless in thought. Happy, happy, 
feeing! And I,” she exclaimed with vehemence, “ I, what am jl 
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what have happiness and Charlotte' Daventfy to do with one ano¬ 
ther? Oh! father! father!” and she threw herself upon the bed in 
mental agorfV; “ why leave this bitter curse upon your child? Why 
glare upon me thus?—always there! Oh, leave me—leave me!” 
she writhed in anguish—“leave me but one moment’s peace! I 
•would have wept upon her neck 11 would have turned—fallen at her 
feet—said, Spurn, despise, contemn me—I would have crouched 
and sued for pity—for forgiveness—all—all, to have deserve^ one 
heart-fell smile like hers! That smile! did it not pierce my heart? 
Oh, (tod! I renounce it all! I will no mpre : I will turti, and repent, 
and renounce the task—the odious toil! 

“ But, ah! Oh, God! Hide me—hide me!” She started wildly 
forward,«stared in horror for a moment, then, covering her face 
with both her hands, she exclaimed with frantic energy, half 
screaming*in her agony : “ Oh, God ! t’was. he! That face—father, 
had I forgotten? had 1 renounced? Oh*no, no!” she added with 
increasing vehemence. “ Oh, no! Forgive! forgive!” She started 
forward, threw her arms on high, stood erect and firm : her eyes 
flashing with energetic resolve, looking fixedly on vacancy as if she 
beheld there a being she would address. “Father!” she uttered, 
whilst still she stood her head bent forward and her arms extended, 
“ Father!” do not glare on me thus! 1 swear to persevere—to.finish 
the work! I swear that love, nor pity, nor womanly fear, nor wo¬ 
manly /ore”—there was a thrilling energy as she pronounced those 
words—“ nor remorse, shall (urn me from my path. Father, 1 
swear, your child ha^jjbut for a moment forgotten!” and her atti¬ 
tude of determination and of energy was gone : the wild flashing 
of her eyes was over, her hands were folded gently on herdjosora. 

“ Yes, but for one moment. What ?” she smiled (oh, the hor¬ 
ror of such a smile!) “ What, did Charlotte Daventry think she 
had to do witli happiness, with innocence ? what strange mistake!” 
she smiled more bitterly again. “No, it was a momentary delu¬ 
sion. It is gone. Dear, happy home ! Yes, that is for her, that 
was never meant for me. No, mine is hate, revenge, triumph,— 
find”—she shuddered,—" despair!" 



CHAPTER \EI\. 


i 

“ Miss Foi.ky lias been here, Anne,” said Mrs. Grey, one morn 
ing, “ and thfcy want ns all. to go to Chatterton. They Have some 
friends coining to them.” 

“ Mr. Temple,” perhaps, thought Anne. She actually laid down 
her work to listen. *• 

“ A very pleasant party it seems,” said Mrs. Grey. “ There are 

to be-but, alasl^he interrupted herself. What can. I have 

done with my scissors ? Anne, are you sure you have not got them, 
by mistake? I am sure l had them a moment ago and Mrs. Grey 
got up—looked on the lloor-—turned over all the work on the 
table, and all the books, and all the things where they were least 
likely, and to tell the truth, impossible to he; would not listen to 
Anne’s delicate hint that they might be in her work-bag^ 

“ Impossible.” 

Anne looked, and looked, and to do her justice, partly lor tin 
sake ol her mother’s work, as well as for her own unsatisfied cu¬ 
riosity as to the trho were to be met at Chatterton. 

“Why, l declare, how very strange,’’j^exelaimcd Mrs. Grey, 
after the animated search on tables, chairs, solas, and lloor, and 
under Vtome’s work, and under her drawing, had lasted for some 
time, Anne’s curiosity increasing every moment to know whether 
Mr. Temple might not, very probably, be named ifmongst Chattel 
foil guests.' i 

“ Why, I declare, how strange,” said Mrs. Grey, “ here they 
are at last!” and the scissors, true enough, were found in the na¬ 
tural place—in the work-bag, after all the ingenuity expended by 
Mrs. Grey in supposing them possibly in impossible places. 

And then when she was seated again, scissors in hand, she had 
time to think of what she had been saying. 

“ What was it 1 was talking of, Anne? Eel me see, what was it l 
was saying? f^h! 1 remember, about, our going to Chatterton. 
Well, my dear, your father says w e must certainly go. The Il|d - 



leys are to be there, and the Astons—only think, Anne, the Astons! 
Never seen them for six—no for seven—let me see! I don’t 
know whether it is not eight years—eight years next March ! Oh! 
and Mr. Temple is to l»c. there.”* 

Anne’s heart beat twice as quick as usual, her eyes sparkled. 

“ What’s in a name?” people say. 1 say, a great deal! Anne 
could have given her mother a kiss at that moment for x nothing 
more or less than a nameji ( ■ 

She contented herself with a joyous bound out of the room, 
saying, “ I must go and tell Charlotte!” 

Mrs. Grey looked after her for a moment in surprise: work 
and Jong-lost scissors actually fell from her hands as she closed 
the doorS * 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” thoujjjjit she. “ If it had been Char¬ 
lotte or Sophy! Well! 1 am glad she is learning to enjoy it so 
much!” and Mrs. Grey settled more comfortably than ever to her 
tent-stitch. 

“ Charlotte! he is to be there! we are to meet him!” said Anne* 
half out of breath, as she shut the door of the room in which Char¬ 
lotte was occupied in writing. 

“He is to be there! and wc^are to meet lnm! Well, .Anne,” 
said 01 larlotte smiling, “ that is clear and comprehensive! 1 wish 
you joy, my dear little, quiet, composed, Anne. If that had been 
me, what a wise reproving look 1 might have earned!” 

“ Charlotte!” said Anne, in a deprecating tone, laughing and 
blushing. -<*T 

“And^Anuc!” rejoined Charlotte, “come! do not let us play 
at cross questions, or sing different words to the same tune. Let 
us both exclaim in grand chorus, ‘Mr. Temple!’ Yes! I know! 
bpt now for a little clearer view of the case. You said ‘ He is, to 
he there!’ the he wants no explanation, for he read Mr. Temple,■( 
In the lingua, Anne Grey, we turn the pages of the dictionary 
‘ Letter H. He,’ meaning ‘ Edward Temple.’ That is clear enough. 
Hut there! that is doubtful! so I must say, ‘Where?’” 

Anne explained. 

“ Now, Anne, though 1 laugh at you a little,” said Charlotte, 

“ you see I can laugh with, you too, and l never was so pleased 
with any news in my life, because l am sure to what it will lead 
directly : a pleasing event! Am I to be bridesmaid?” 

r Kor shame, Charlotte!” hut Anne was so hyppy, that she did 



nol much mind being laughed at. She bore it like a stoic, but she 
was grave for a moment. 

' “ Suppose, after all, that he should not care about me? suppose 

that he should be changed ?” was the cause, or the result of the 
moment’s gravity, and she stopped and looked serious. 

“ Suppose, my dear Anne,” said Charlotte, in an equally grave 
voice, -whilst Anne looked anxiously at her, “ suppose that this 
houae ishdt Weston after all!” * 

“Charlotte!” said Anne, smiling once more. 

“ What! are we to begin our duet again?” said Charlotte, and 
she ySghed. “ Corne, Anne, you must not be foolish and fanciful! 
You see it will not do. Go and be happy as you ought, a#d do 
not mar your happiness by ddftibts, and fears, and nonsense. Even 
I am forded to lecture you. ^ Charlotte Daventry lecturing Anne 
Grey!” 

“ 1 wish you were nos going away to-morrow,” said Anne, per¬ 
haps because she wished to be lectured, which was certainly very 
amiable. 

However our wishes, amiable though they may he, or appear 
to be, are not always gratified; and on the next day Charlotte l)a- 
venlry, went for, a few. days on a*visit to some connexions of her 
father’s, Lady Harriet and Mr. liinglcy. 

Charlotte had lived in such strict seclusion with her father that, 

. at the time she came to Weston, there was hardly a person whom 
she knew-, and the Dingleys had been almost entire strangers to her. 
They had however met her lately, and claimed the connexion and 
acquaintance. She was now going to visit them lor a few days at 
'.their place, about twenty miles from Weston, and it was this en¬ 
gagement which interfered with Anne Grey’s wish for daily con¬ 
versation with her, on the subject of a visit to Ch^tterlon. 

Charlotte went, and whether Anne shed tears or not at her de¬ 
parture 1 cannot say ! All who think that she ought to have done so 
may suppose that she did; all who think that tears were not called 
for, may believe that with stoical indifference she uttered ‘ Good 
by,’ with no more sorrow in the tone than lingers around the 
school boy’s farewell to his school-master, when holiday lime re¬ 
leases school-boy and school-master, alike, from the burthen of each 
other’s society! 

Soon after Charlotte’s departure,. Isabella holey called, and her 
opinion on the subject was audibly expressed in her catering speech: 



“ 1 thought you would be so lonely vfrthout Miss Daventry, that 1 
came to see you.” 

Even the-fragments of a broken vase arc sometimes worth pre¬ 
serving, and even so may the fragments of a conversation be some¬ 
times worth* recording. 

. “ I forgot to tell you,” said Isabella, “ what, after all, my heart is 
full of,! my brother is coming home in abpul a week! l)o not you 
congratulate me?” said shower eyes sparkling with pleasure. » 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Anne, feeling at the same time a little un¬ 
pleasant sensation, which she thought, it quite un&ecessary to, - 
show. 

“ Oh! how I wish. Miss Grey,” said Isabella; but she checked 
herself, and only cast an appealing look at Anne. 

Anne could not misinterpret the look, and the words. 

11 I know*what you wish, 1 believe,” said Anne, blushing; “but it 
cannot be,” she added more (irmly. . 

“ Arc you so very sure, dear Miss Grey?” said Isabella. “ Will 
not time—may it not?—Oh! how happy dear George {flight be, 
and how happy it would make me if you could only—” 

“ No, no,” said Anne, interrupting her. You know how much 
I esteem your brother: flow much gratitude I feel for his favour¬ 
able opinion—but it never can bef any other feeling, dear Miss 
Grey; and indeed,” she added, smiling, “ you are supposing what 
may not he the case. Absence may have altered his feelings, dfed 
I cannot help hoping that it has. lie may no longer desire that 
which he did when lie left England.” 

“ No, that is ^iot the case,”.said Isabella, rather sorrowfully. 

“ He mentions you always! and in this last letter he tells me he is -i 
not changed.” 

Anne blushed;* Sighed, and looke4 sorry. It was an unfeigned 
sorrow—an uncoquetiish blush and sigh. She wished for George 
Foley’s friendship, but she did not wish for his love, for she could 
not return it. Though there is something flattering and soothing 
to the feelings of most young ladies, in the idea of having a poor 
lover constantly sighing and sorrowing, for the sake of their ‘ beaux 
yeux,’ Anne Grey was insensible endugh not to experience this 
pleasure. 

The next day and again the next were spent by Anne in happy 
anticipation of what the following week would bring. She should 
ceijtainly see Edward Temple : of that there could^be no doubt, and 



changed!—oh no! he couW*not be changed ! What a weak con¬ 
temptible character that would --suppose him to be: it was most 
uncharitable ! Anne Grey’s benevolent heart could noUallow it. It 
was doing him the greatest injustice to entertain a douht! he cer¬ 
tainly would be Jlie same! and perhaps—her heart beat quick at 
life thought, “ perhaps in a few more days”—the barking of Char¬ 
lotte’s lavoufite spaniel ^at that Iboment interrupted her train of 
thought „ 

It is .a sad thing, what trilles can dispel the brightest visions— 

1 demolish the most beautiful castles in the air. But for this little 
spaniel— Sir Isaac Newton’s was nothing to it—Anne might in a 
few more minutes have placed herself in the presence of Mr. Tem¬ 
ple, have listened with glowing happiness to the avowal oj his love. 

But Fido dispelled the pleasing vision, and she returned to the 
house watching its gambols, and thinking whether a clack or a 
brown dog were the prettiest; or an Italian greyhound much to be 
preferred to a spaniel. Certainly for placing in a sketch! 

“ Letters! any for me, mama ?” said Anne. 

“ Yes, one, my dear, from Charlotte, l think.” 

“ I am glad of that!” and Anne took the Reiter to her room. “ She 
is a dear girl to have written !” thought she. 


CHAPTKB L. 

When Anne had taken off her bonnet and shanty she opened 
letter with a comfortable feeling of pleasure, which those not arcus 
tomed to the receipt ofletters on business may perhaps understand. 

She broke the seal—glanced down the page—turned to the he - 
ginning, whilst her colour might have been observed to mount to 
her cheeks, and even spread tefher temples. 

“ I am going to give you pain, dearest Anne,” were the first 
words. 

Anne had already seen Mr. Temple’s name in the long and 
closely written letter. She saw that Charlotte had met him. IIer 
hand shook so violently, she could scarcely hold the letter, and lor 



a time her eagerness to know what Charlotte had to communicate 
was useless. Her eyes swam so that she oouhl not read q,syllable* 

A few minutes brought some degree of composure. She-sat 
down and began to read :— 

“ I am going to give you pain, dearest Anne,”^t *akl : “ and l 
“-need not speak of my own distress in being obliged to do so. It 
“ is my duty. It would be of nolfcc, and I feel it would be wrong 
to conceal from you the troth, painful as it must ly. I trusUto 
“ your (irmness—your goood sense, my poor dear Anne, to support 
“ you. You will exert your fortitude and energy of character now' 

"• that I fear, alas! I know that they will be needed. You require 
no assurances of sympathy and affection from me. You know 
“ that they.are yours, nor w ill y#u doubt that at this moment I am 
“ longing to he with you. Yet, it is belter that I should relate by 
1 letter wha't I would sooner have pierced myself to the heart than 
m have to tell.” 

But we will give in our own words the purport of Charlotte Da- 
ventry’s letter. The intelligence, which at one hasty glance, Anne 
saw that it contained, was this#-Ed ward Ternplfe had deceived her 
— Edward Temple was unworthy of l^r. 

This was the purport of the letter, and the facts spoke too clearly 
10 admit a doubt of its truth. .He was sftiying at the Binglcys’. 
They knew him well. They had seen much of him both in town 
ami in the country, and were belter able to judge of his character 
than those who had seen him in the country, and in one particular 
circle alone, where he might, for his own purposes, and in the ab¬ 
sence of temptation, play the amiable, quiet, Yight-minded man. 

Charlotte had talked a good deal to the Miss Binglejs about him. 
She had been anxious for information on Anne’s account: what 
she. had heard, however distressing to learn, she was still thankful 
to nave become acquainted with now, rather than later; for the 
sooner Anne’s delusion was dispelled the better for her peace, her 
happiness, her prospects in life! When Charlotte found that the 
Bingleys knew Mr. Temple well (which she would certainly hardly 
have supposed from their manner towards him), she felt anxious 
to hear their opinion of his character, and, without exciting sus¬ 
picion, she sought for information regarding him : the result'‘was 
as follows : Charlotte had begun, as was most na^iral, by praising 
liinj—his agreeablcness, his cleverness were discussed, and they 
peifectly agreed. So unlike other men of the vvqrld, who are apt 



to be spoilt—to become cold, selfish, and heartless, was next ven¬ 
tured on. by Charlotte. But here the Miss Bingleys did not so per¬ 
fectly agree with her. Yes, certainly—men of the world were apt 
to be so: yes, Mr. Temple was a man of the world. They al¬ 
lowed this ve^y <gpadily, but they seemed unconscious of his claims 
to the flattering distinction between him and others. 

In short, A< by following up'lhe ! <lbnversation, Charlotte extracted 
a great deni pf iaformation, which was most painful and distress¬ 
ing to her to hear. Edward Temple was not a marrying man (that 
Anne had once heard before from Lady Hadley. Ola! would she 
had remembered it better! would she had never allowed herself to 
he blinded!) 

“ Mr. Temple is certainly not a&mau ever to think of marrying,” 
said Miss Bingley, “ and that 1 suppose is the palliation he makes 
to himself for conduct which would otherwise he so inexcusable, 
lie believes, perhaps, op affects to believe, that all the world are 
acquainted with this fact.” 

“ He lias behaved so ill in one or too instances,” said .lane Bing¬ 
ley, “ that in charity we must suppose he makes some excuse to 
himself. We happen to know a great deal about him—-unhap¬ 
pily,” continued,she, “ for one of those to whom he devoted him¬ 
self was a relation of oifrs. llers was a melancholy history,” she 
added, “ and 1 fear but a common one, if there are really many 
such characters as Mr. Temple in the world. He met her in the 
country; paid her every attention ; was always coming into the 
neighbourhood where her father resided ; and assumed the most 
amiable feelings, to vfiu the heart of this pretty, unsophisticated 
girl. He succeeded. He won her affections, and never sought to 
meet her again. All invitations into the neighbourhood, before so 
eagerly sought, now' were useless. Her happiness was gone :,J^ut 
that did not signify! bis vanity was satisfied, and he thought no 
more of her. Poor girl!” said Jane Bingley, with a sigh. “ She 
was an amiable creature; gentle, affectionate, and good! Her 
heart was broken. A year after his desertion, she died !” 

Jane Bingley paused in emotion. The recollection of her cousin 
affected her strongly eveu at this distance of time. 

“"It is now two years since her death,” she continued, “ and w'e 
have seen but little of Mr. Temple since : we irislirtteto see but 
little, but my^father has just kept up the forms of civility. Ties is 
almost the first Jirnc he has been in the house since then : butfwe 
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have often heard of him, and seen him, as we could not fail of 
doing in London, when we met at the same parties, night after 
night: we saw him, (his very Spring, devoting himself as we had 
seen him before. It was to a young, inexperienced girl; fresh from 
(he school-room : pretty, diffident, and retiring. Miss Greville was 
exactly the person for his attentions, and he paid them assiduously : 
sometimes, as I was seated near them at a party, and I could not 
avoid overheating some of his conversation, 1 longed to give Jier a 
warning. 4 saw that her heart was won—her tone, her look, her 
confusion all told that tale. 1 thought* of my poor cousin, and it 
made me sigh for this poor girl. Before the season was over, he 
was attracted by some new face, and he deserted her. Every one 
rcmarked*!:ow ill Miss Greville looked. I heard her friends were 
uneasy alnyit her—they thought that hot rooms and late hours had 
been too much for her, and she was taken away to try the effect of 
country air—little use for a broken heart f She left London, how 
changed to what she had been—to what she had entered it but a 
few weeks before! I cannot, forget her colourless face, and mourn¬ 
ful countenance, as I watched her sometimes when she had seen 
him devoting hirnseli to her rival. No,” she added, after a pause, 
“ Mr. Temple is a man whom, admired, flattered,Courted as he is, 

I could never look on but with abhorrence. He may be envied, 
and he is; but, with all his advantages, 1 could never envy a man 
whose real character every amiable and sensible person must de¬ 
spise in their hearls.” 

This conversation Charlotte repeated, and more still was related 
to pierce %\nne to the heart. She told her that Mr. Temple had 
asked after her with something like an assumption of interest, but 
with evident unconcern. She said that she believed her indignation 
wits betrayed in her countenance at the moment, and she fancied he 
perceived it, for Vie immediately exerted himself to amuse her. He 
studiously put forth all his powers of conversation with the inten¬ 
tion, no doubt, of fascinating her imagination against her better 
judgment. 

“ But my eyes were opened,” continued Charlotte. “ Would to 
heaven, dearest Anne, that you had been warned before! I can 
hardly bear to think of your feelings. I long to be with you, to 
try to comfort you! and yet, perhaps, for a little time to be alone 
wiff be best for you. It is with this idea 1 write ; but, the morn¬ 
ing after you receive this letter I shall be at*Weston. I can 
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scarcely endure the sight of this man—this person whom I ad¬ 
mired so much—Dearest Anne ! how I reproach myself for hav¬ 
ing encouraged your Jove for him! May heaven help, support, 
and comfort you, my poor Anne.” 

The letter was read through. Every word was read. Anne 
shed no tear. She had never moved during the time she perused 
it. Her eagerness to know the whole kept all emotion still: but, 
when the lask word had been read—when site had no more to 
know, no mope to hope—no mitigation to receive, the 4fcusc of her 
calmness was removed. Her emotions overpowered her. Hot¬ 
head fell forwards ; all power, feeling, sense were gone, and she 
fainted. 

If any have swooned under the shock of a sudden aftd painful 
communication, they will understand the misery which attends the 
return to feeling and memory. Anne Grey returned to conscious¬ 
ness. Something dreadful had happened : she put her hand to her 
forehead, “ Yes! or it is a dream? I thought”—and her eyes fell 
on the letter which had dropped to the ground, and then all re¬ 
turned. She knew it was no dream. 

Her senses nearly forsook her a second time as the truth again 
rushed upon hc^mind. “ 1 know it now,” she said. “ Oh ! why 
have I no tears; it cannot be true, or I should have wept—surely 
I should have wept!” but the recollection of the reality forced itself 
fully upon her mind, and, after awhile, Anne leant her head on the 
table, and sobbed without controul. 

She was roused by hearing Henry’s step along the passage. In 
a few minutes he gave his usual brisk and noisy knock at, the door, 
and in his lively joyous tone called out “ Anne! Anne, may I 
eorne in ? ” 

Anne started, and as she raised her head she shuddered. It 
wis happiness and misery that came in contact; they clashed, and 
she shuddered. 

“ 1 cannot see you now,” said she.—Presently!”— 

11 Oh! very well,” replied Henry. “ I was coining for a comfor¬ 
table coze, hut 1 will finish my book, and come again,” and he 
walked off, whistling with light-hearted gaiety as he went. 

Anne listened to the sound of his retreating steps. “ He is 
gone,” said she ; “ blit an hour before I was gay and happy as he ! 
poor boy, it will he a blow to him too.” •; 

She took up her letter, went to the door, opened it, and with 
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slow steps, descended the stairs to her father’s sitting-room. She 
went in and found him there, lie looked up :— 

“Any news in your letter ?” said he. 

Antic mournfully shook her head. “ I want you to read it,” said 
she, giving him Charlotte Daventry’s letter as she sealed herself. 

Mr. Grey did not perceive her emotion: he took the letter and 
began to read. He read the lirst line, gave a little start, and a 
quick glance trt Anne. He went on, and as he came lo»Jane Binkley’s 
narration, ^hc blood rushed to his face; he laid his hand on that of 
Anne’s, and warmly grasped it in his own. 

As he proceeded, “Base, cowardly villain,” he muttered; “ My 
poor child !” and again the hand he held in his was warmly press¬ 
ed. Anfte writhed under the words which fell from her father’s 
lips against the person whom she had loved ; alas ! whom still she 
loved! 

The letter at length was linished, and Mr. Grey, turning his face 
full of pity and sorrow towards her, affectionately placed his arm 
round her. Anne’s calmness was at an end. She threw her arms 
round her father’s neck, and burst into an agony of tears. 

“The villain ! treacherous villain! ” muttered Mr. Grey, in uncon¬ 
trolled indignation. “My sweet innocent childJ” as he warmly 
pressed her to his heart. “What? could he not spare you! must 
he fix on you too! my child! my darling Anne!” and as lie leant his 
head against her check—fell the tears trickling down—heard the 
half-suppressed sobs—he could contain himself no longer, and his 
tears mingled with those of his child. 

For a ^jme neither of them spoke. Anne sobbed quietly and unin¬ 
terruptedly, as she lay in her father’s arms. There is something 
soothing in sympathising pity, and she became more composed; and 
when her father spoke she raised her head, and looked at him with 
almost a smile on her face, as she thanked him for his love. 

“It is very hard to bear!” said she, after another silence, and 
pressing her hand to her heart, whilst the tears again burst forth. 

“It is a sad blow to you, my child,” said Mr. Grey, “and it must 
be felt. But you have sense—you have firmness of mind—firmness 
of principle. You have more—you have religion.” 

Anne’s gentle pressure of her father’s hand showed that she felt 
and acknowledged its value; that she owned its influence. 

?Dearest Anne!” said Mr. Grey, warmly, as he affectionately 
pressed her to his heart. “If my pity—my affection—a father’s 
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truest pity, affectionate care,”—his voice faltered, and he paused 
for a moment, whilst Anne's tears fell silently on his hand. “ If a 
father’s warmest love can give any consolation, you know how 
hilly it is yours!” Anne could only thank him by her looks and the 
pressure of his hand. Her tears choaked her utterance. 

It will not be necessary to relate all that passed between the 
father and child. Anne, with forgiving gentleness, half tried to ex¬ 
culpate Mr. Temple, as he* father expressed his indication against 
his characler, t by taking blame to herself. 

“ L feel that 1 have to acctise my own vanity in fancying he could 
love me,” said she. 

But Mr. Grey could not allow this excuse—strange indeed if he 
had! 1 

But whilst indignant with Edward Temple, lie also bitterly accused 
himself of indolence and negligence, in allowing the attentions of 
such a person, without obtaining more information concerning bis 
character, even though the voice of the w orld had at once cast a 
suspicion upon it, by pronouncing him to be one of themselves— a 
man of the world! 

Anne would not allow that the slightest blame was attached to her 
father, as he alluded to his feelings on this subject. 

“No, no!” said she eagerly, almost forgeling her own sorrow in 
anxiety to exculpate him. “Do not say that. It was my fault— 
only mine; you allowed me to hope : but it was only from what I 
myself told you—from what perhaps my vanity had made me misin¬ 
terpret. Dearest papa, do not speak of blaming yourself—that 
grieves me more than anything. Yes, almost more tiny* fits ”— 
her lip quivered—“ than hi a unkindness.” 

“ Dearest Anne!” and Mr. Grey kissed her with warmth, lie 
was obliged to turn away his face to hide his emotion. 

“You shall see,” continued she, wiping the tears from her eyes, 
and proudly raising her head, “you shall see that I am worthy of 
your kindness, if my earnest endeavours to be so are successful; 
great as the blow has been to me”—and her quivering lip and the 
death-like paleness of her face, succeeding the bright llush called 
up by a moment of enthusiasm, showed liovv great, it had been— 
“you shall see that I can struggle against my feelings, when I know 
that it is my duty to do so. I can be cheerful, if you will only con¬ 
tinue to smile on me with approbation, to say that you are plea, ed 
with your poor little Anne,” and she laid her head half smilingly on 



his arm, “I feel that 1 can be cheerful and happy.”—There was 
something in the word ‘happy,’ that caused her to pause—some¬ 
thing that too strongly belied her feelings at the moment; but she 
seemed to overcome her momentary weakness, and said with firm¬ 
ness, “ Yes, happy, for all who strenuously endeavour to fulfil their 
duties must be happy : is it not so, papa?” 

“ Yes, yes, my darling Anne,” said Mr. Grey, with emotion, as he 
pressed her in his arms. “You will—you deseivo to be; ‘never 
before did I know how much I had to be proud of. in my child; 
never before did I love you as l do at flits moment!” and he kissed 
her again and again. 

Before Anne quilted her father, she asked that he would tell hei 
mother a^l that had passed. 

“ I cannot speak of it calmly myself, I fear,” said she; “and mama 
will hear it better from you. 1 have still another favour to ask,” 
she added. “ It would be very painful t*o me to have the subject 
discussed ; indeed I feel as if I could scarcely bear it. Will you then 
say that I wish—that it would be a comfort to me if I felt sure that 
no allusion would be made to it? I feel it is better it should not be 
named again : my mind having once been relieved by the expres¬ 
sion of my feelings, it will perhaps be better forme to let it be en¬ 
tirely dropped for the future.” 

Anne returned to her own room: how changed in feeling !—how 
different to what she had been but a few short horn's before, when 
she had walked out in rapturous delight at the thoughts of meeting 
Kdwanl Temple once more. 

The iheeting so fondly anticipated must now be shunned; her 
only chance of happiness must be in avoiding all future otfes, and in 
forgetting the past. She must learn to forget him—to forget all that 
had made her happiness for so long a period—all that had been 
blended in her mind with every thought, and pleasure, and circum¬ 
stance. She found that it had been long indeed since she first 
began to unite him in her thoughts with all that occurred to her. 
Pursuits, improvement, pleasures, duties, every thing had been con¬ 
nected with him—had been for his sake, with a view to his appro¬ 
bation, or to render herself worthy to be loved by him. She must 
now eradicate the feelings and associations which had entwined 
themselves with every action ol her life, and had seemed to form 
the charm of her existence. 

\mie returned to her room ; the rush of thought and recollcc- 
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lion crowded upon her, and threatened once more to overwhelm 
her. She threw herself upon her knees, and humbly and ear¬ 
nestly prayed for that help which is never asked in vain. She 
prayed for assistance to enable her to bear with resignation the 
sorrow that had befallen her. To bear without a murmur the 
blighting of her happinesslife. She prayed not in vain: she 
rose from her knees with a feeling of serene and almost cheerful 
hope! 


CHAPTER LI. 

Thi? next day Charlotte Davcntry returned. 

The meeting between her and Anne was painful. There was a 
violent burst of grief on Anne’s part. She was completely over¬ 
powered for a time, by the agony of feeling called forth upon the 
first sight of Charlotte, but she struggled to be calm, and she suc¬ 
ceeded; and that''evening she sat occupying herself, as usual, in 
the family circle, calm, and to an unobserving spectator she might, 
perhaps, have borne the appearance of cheerfulness. 

Mr. Grey had taken care that nothing should occur to agitate 
her. No allusion was made to the subject of her distress. Mrs. 
Grey only called her ‘ dear Anne,’ every word she said to her-— 
looked very sorry, and spoke in a gentle, subdued voice. *■ 

And Charlotte Davcntry ! how did she watch the poor gentle 
Anne! Ilow did she watch with eager interest the care-worn face 
— the faint smiles—the slight tremor in the lips—the languid form! 
How did she listen to the heart-rending misery of those tones, that 
voice, whose gentle gaiety had ever possessed such a gladdening, 
soothing charm! now, alas, gone ! whilst the effort to be cheerful 
only spoke more utter desolation and wretchedness. How did she 
watch the picture of patient suffering, of unrepining misery, of 
blighted happiness in one so lovely, young, and gen/lc. 

Charlotte Daventry watched intently! Anne knew at times that 
she was watching her, and she thanked her in her heart, and 
tried to hide her secret agony in the smile—the cheerful tone. '' 
Charlotte Davcntry watched, and she stooped at times over her 
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work to conceal her emotion. Nay, she <li«l not smile; it could 
not be. Anne Grey smiled, the sufferer smiled, but Charlotte 
Daventry could not. 

And what were the feelings of,the affectionate warm-hearted 
boy, Henry, when told what had passed ? What were his feelings 
when he sat watching his dear sister* Anne, his own darling Anne, 
that evening? 

His indignation and his wretchedness had been* extreme; and 
now, as he saw her patiently smiling, whilst her l’aee.was pale, her 
eyes dim, and her lip, at times, quivering with repressed feeling, 
he could not conceal his .emotion. He was obliged to quit the 
room to hide his tears, and compose himself to return again ; and 
then, as he looked at her, he was once more overcome. He 
thought it was not manly to cry, hut he could not help it : “who 
could help crying for her?” and he sobbed with bitterness as he 
thought of her distress. 

“ How he wished the cowardly villain were there that he might 
be punished by the sight, as even he must be if he could see her; 
he wished he could know how they all despised him. How he 
wished he were old enough to light him. He would (aunt him, 
challenge him, shoot him to the heart, and proclaim him to all the 
world, a traitor and a coward !” 

These were boyish feelings, and mixed with boyish error and 
romance, and yet, with Henry, who would not wish that the secret 
briuger of misery, the treacherous blighter of happiness to the 
young, the light hearted, the contiding, could, if it were possible, he 
held up to shame ? 

“My dear boy,” said his father to Henry, “you must learn to re¬ 
strain your feelings. By allowing them to appear, you are adding 
unhappiness to your sister.” 

“Am I, am 1?” cried Henry vehemently, “then nothing shall 
make me show what 1 am feeling! but, really, 1 cannot bear to see 
her!” and he turned his face away from his father. 

Mr. Grey took his hand. “ I do not blame you for your feelings, 
my dear boy, and 1 know it is a difficult task to restrain them. But 
we must think of Anne. Think how she restrains her feelings for 
our sake. Her’s arc more difficult to repress than ours, Henry 
and yet, you sec, she docs repress thorn.” 

’“Yes, yes! I know it,” said Henry. “What a brute 1 must he 
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to have helped to give her pain! but it is seeing her so patient, 
there is something in that, that I cannot bear. How l wish,” lie 
added vehemently, after a pause; “ that the fellow were here, that 
lie might be cut to the heart wi^fi the sight!” 

Anne’s feelings were indeed difficult to restrain. She was pos¬ 
sessed of a strong and well fj&gulatcd mind; her temper was com¬ 
posed and serene; but these qualities were united to ardent affec¬ 
tions, and an acute sensitiveness of feeling. Gentle as she was, she 
had not too readily bestowed her heart, but, when once it had been 
given, it was truly, and for ever. She loved with all the tenderness 
of her nature, and terrible was the blqw when she found her af¬ 
fections misplaced. She had trusted fondly and confidingly, and 
she felt herself deceived. 

She had to exert every power of endurance and resignation to 
support her from sinking under the bitter consciousness of affec¬ 
tions wounded, trampled' on, and disregarded. Her parents and 
family were relieved by witnessing her seeming cheerfulness, and 
began to hope that she felt less what she endured so patiently; 
bill, alas! she had exerted too much. In rather less than a week 
after she had received Charlotte Daventry’s letter, as she sat at work 
in the evening, Me. Grey was startled by an exclamation from Char¬ 
lotte. Anne had fallen hack in her chair. She was senseless. 

She was carried to her room, the usual restoratives were applied, 
and, after a time, her senses returned ; hut it was in vain she 
struggled to support herself—all power of exertion was gone—she 
lay still and half fainting on the bed. 

Medical assistance was called in. The family apothecary, a cle¬ 
ver man, though a strange eccentric character, arrived. He was 
eagerly questioned by Mr. Grey, as soon as he quitted his patient’s 
apartment. He declared that Miss Grey was evidently suffering 
under the effects of mental distress, some sudden and severe blow, 
which had been too much for her delicate frame. 

“ I always speak the truth. Sir,” said he to the anxious father. 
“ Your daughter is very ill, and will be very ill. I see she has had 
something on her mind. You should not have allowed it, Sir. 
It shall not be a brain fever—we shall save her from that. Some¬ 
thing near it. But don’t be alarmed,” as he saw Mr. Grey’s agi¬ 
tated face. “ Come, all will be well! only I will not give false 
hopes. She will not be well yet. She’ll have an illness, hut she'll 



come out of it,” and he quitted the room, leaving Mr. Grey in an 
alarming state of anxiety, although still relying on the words of the 
apothecary, which promised him that Anne should recover. 

His reliance was severely put to the test. For days and nights 
did she lie scarcely seeming to live; her face pale as death, her 
'eyes half closed ; at other times her" pallid cheeks Hushing with 
fever, her eyes sparkling with unnatural brilliancy, and wildly talk¬ 
ing in her delirium. 

Her parents watched over her anxiously and fearfully. There 
was hope, the physician said, who had* been called in as her illness 
increased. “ She may recover.” 

“ She may /” Oh, what fearful words to a parent’s heart! 
Their child—their sweet child. Her life then hung upon a thread. 
‘ She may recover.’ There was then merely a chance ! there was 
hope indeed, but how much of fear ! 

Silently they sat by the bed of sickness,’and there lay the patient, 
gentle Anne, pale—wasted—suffering—unconscious. She moved 
at times, whilst her half closed eyes vacantly and heavily gazed 
upon the anxious watchers round. 

“ There is hope! Oh, God ! there is hope, and may it be ? 
Oh, may she live! Oh, God ! grant that she may live ! and yet 
so pure, so gentle, and so perfect ! is she not for Thee, is she not 
Thine ? is it not a selfish prayer ? and, yet, my own sweet child 1 
light, and peace, and joy of my home! Oh 1 not yet—take her 
not yet !” 

Such was the father’s mental prayer. His eyes were turned eager¬ 
ly and intently on her face. She moved, unclosed her eyes. He 
sought to real the physician’s countenance. He was watching too, 
and his face was anxious, but there was pleasure in his look as he 
saw the slight movement, and the half unclosing of her heavy eye¬ 
lids. He looked up ; he caught the father’s eye. 

“ All will be well,” was gently whispered. “ I hope that all will 
be well.” 

“ Thank God 1” was the father’s inward ejaculation ; but he did 
not speak: he buried his face in his hands ; the thanksgiving was 
mentally uttered, and then his eyes were once more on his child. 

The tear stood there as he looked again on her pallid form, but 
it was no longer the tear of anguish. It was one of gratitude ; it 
arose from a thankful heart. 

The crisis was over. The hours of agonizing doubt and fear 



were at an end ! yet there were many sorrowful and anxious days 
to come. The poor sufferer still lay weak, and helpless, and oh ! 
the anguish in that care-worn face ! did it not speak of a broken 
heart! 

“ Ought I not to be thankful, dearest Charlotte ?” whispered 
she, to her cousin, one as she sat watching by her bed. 

“ Ought I not to be thankful that I am saved ? for 1 might have 
died !” and she stopped in strong emotion. 

“ l have been very ill,” she sai4 again, “ and yet, though 1 am 
saved, l cannot be thankful as I ought. It is sad, so sad !” and she 
pressed her hand to her heart as the tears rolled fast and silently 
down her checks, while Charlotte sat bending over her too much 
affected to speak. 

But Anne recovered—it was slowly, very slowly, and«it was sad 
indeed to see her as she rose from her bed : to see her pale face 
and -wasted form. Sickness and sorrow had, indeed, been busy 
there ! Sometimes the painful thought came across her as she lay 
weak and suffering on her bed, ‘ how was it she. should have thus 
suffered, whilst he, the cause of all, was gay and happy ?’ When 
insensibility and delirium bad passed away, licr mind was once, 
more capable of exercising its powers. It awoke to memory. It 
was hard, at such a time, to be thankful. Illness had not altered 
the cause for sorrow : that was as poignant as ever, but it rendered 
the frame more delicate which must now struggle with grief. For 
many days she had retained only a confused recollection of some¬ 
thing painful, but of the existence of which she was uncertain ; but 
with the return of consciousness, memory brought back the truth 
in all its vivid reality. 

“ It is not a dream, and I am unhappy !” 

Some may have known the wretchedness of that conviction as it 
forces itself first upon the mind after insensibility, illness, or sleep, 
.had lulled them into moments, or hours, of forgetfulness. Some 
may have known it, but happy those who have been spared ! 

Anne Grey fell the bitterness of that return to consciousness. 
She awoke from her delirium, and she knew that she was unhappy. 

“ Yes, he is gay and careless, thought she. “ lie is in the midst 
of pleasure! whilst I am lying here suffering, broken-hearted ! 
Yes, whilst I was lying on the point of death, whilst there was but 
a thread between life and death, he was, perhaps, at that very nfo- 
menl laughing and talking, careless that I was in danger! Oh God ! 



support me. It is a bitter thought!” and she tried to forget: but 
fiow useless the attempt where the whole mind is imbued with one 
painful subject forcing away all others. 

“ Charlotte, said she, gently, to her cousin who sat by her bed, 
“ what day is this ?” 

Charlotte named the day : AnneJ&urned round with a groan. 
It was the very day that she was to have met Edward Temple at 
('hatterton! 

“ He is there, then,” thought;$he. “ He is there .close to me. 
He hears, he must hear of my illness—my danger. But will it make ' 
any difference? No, he will be as gay as ever: he, who once in that 
house expressed such interest: who—but I must not think of 
that,” and she turned towards Charlotte and tried to talk to her. 

Ed war A Temple was not at Chatterton as Anne supposed. His 
excuse had been sent at the time of Charlotte Davenlry’s return to 
Weston from her visit to the Bingleys’, and he was, probably, thus 
left in ignorance of her state. 


CHAPTER LI1. 

Annk had time to reflect on her own conduct with regard to 
Edward Temple. As yet, she could not bear to believe him wholly 
to blame? Had the sin been against herself alone, she would pro¬ 
bably have excused him, by at once taking all to herself. And still 1 
might there not be some palliation ! The facts were true, but there 
might be circumstances attending them that none but herself could 
know. There could not be a doubt as to his indifference towards 
herself, or of the fact of his having paid attentions to others, which 
had ended in their unhappiness; but still, Anne thought there 
might be excuses. 

To believe the object of her attachment unworthy was indeed a 
most bitter feeling. She felt that even to be separated from him 
for ever, or to see him married to another, would have been a 
comparatively trifling sorrow, could she but still have esteemed 
him. Often did she try to find every or any excuse for him. Per¬ 
haps, thought she. he is easily captivated by beauty, real or ima- 
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ginary: he may be charmed for the moment and carried on 
beyond what his calmer judgment can sanction. Hut, then, might 
he not have given some hint that he had loved before, that he was 
likely not to be constant ? When he saw that I loved him, had he 
been generous, he would have done this. Hut not a word! He was 
anxious to deceive, that he||pight ensure the continuance of his 
own selfish amusement. For‘ this he could sacrifice me ! Oh, how 
unlike the Edward Temple that 1 believed him to be! “ But yet,” 
thought Anng, “ can it be? . Pe^aps he thought that 1 ought not 
to have believed he could love me? And yet, what other could 1 
think?” His words, his looks, came full on her mind. “ His know¬ 
ledge that I loved him! Yes! he could not be deceived in that!” 
The faint colour rushed to her face at the idea. “ Oh ! what would 
I give that he were!” 

“ How much less bitter if 1 could still respect and esteem him ? 
Hut, perhaps, he is still estimable ? There must be some mistake. 
It is impossible that he could thus have spoken—have assured me 
so often by look and manner that he loved me—have seemed so 
anxious for my approbation—so solicitous for my welfare—so 
fearful lest the world should spoil me—so easily wounded by any 
appearance of imlilFerence on my part. Could he calmly and deli¬ 
berately have laid down a plan to deceive me ? When he saw 
that l believed in his love, could he still coldly and calculatingly 
persevere ? Oh no, it never can be true! And yet, how well he 
knew l loved him,” the colour mounted to her pale lace; “ how 
well he knows it even now! and yet he can desert, forget—he 
can—” she shuddered, it was too much ! The thought of herself, 
and her sufferings, whilst he who had pretended thus to love, 
whom she had loved so devotedly, remained careless that he was 
causing her misery! the thought was too bitter. She buried her 
face in her hands and burst into a violent fit of tears, sobbing with 
hysterical violence, whilst Charlotte Ijaventry watched over with 
looks of anxious pity and commiseration. 

But Anne, in time, became more firm, and when she left her 
room, though pale and weakened by illness, it was with the reso¬ 
lution to think no more of one who was undeserving of her 
thoughts. She tried to feel happy and resigned. She came down 
stairs cheerful and composed, as lar as ter strength permitted, 
entered into all her usual occupations, and listened and attended to 
the wishes,the etires, the trilling interests, grievances, or pleasures, 
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of those around her. She resolved that none should see that she 
was less happy than formerly, and her itbolfttion was acted 
upon. 

It was in the calm routine of domestic life, in the fulfilment of her 
duties, the scrupulous attendance to the happiness of others, that 
*he endeavoured to forget an attachment which she now looked 
upon as culpable. 

Yes, Anne Grey ! persevere in that calm and holy path* and 
here, even here, you will meet ygur reward. Those Jooks of love 
- those cheerful faces—those kind appfoving words—these all are 
yours, and in your heart there lives the conscious sense of recti¬ 
tude—of firm and well-directed fortitude! Though the brightness 
has faded’from your eye, though your smile has lost its gaiety and 
your steps, its buoyancy, y£f, even here, you have your reward; 
even here, we can envy you. 

Time passed away, and every thing at Weston went on once 
more as usual. The remembrance of past anxiety had faded from 
the miuds of most; yet, perhaps, by all it was not yet forgotten. 
Perhaps, on some, sorrow had left its traces—had left impressions 
never to be effaced—had left a blank not to be filled again. 

It will be asked, did Edward Temple know oiVAnne Grey’s ill¬ 
ness ? Could he, if he had known of her danger, have been care¬ 
less and unfeeling? 

Even so it appeared, for he was acquainted with it. 

At the time of her greatest danger, Edward Temple and Sir 
Henry Poynton were staying together at the house of a mutual 
friend. One day, as all the party were engaged in the interesting 
occupation of reading letters, Sir Henry suddenly exclaimed in a 
tone of horror, “Good God! Anne Grey is not likely to live! she 
is in the greatest danger. Good God I ” continued he, “ how 
dreadful! That sweet girl! ” 

At that moment the door was closed. Edward Temple had left 
the foom. What, then! was he too indifferent to make him care 
to remain in the room whilst her illness was mentioned ? or was he 
unwilling to hear more on this subject ? 

There was ojie who did not seem so indifferent to the knowledge 
of Anne’s danger: this was George Foley. He had returned ta 
England, and was at Chatterlon during her illness. Absence had 
not'diminished his love for Anne, and nothing could exceed the 
agony with which he awaited the issue of her illness, the dreadful 



suspense and anxiety of those days, during which her life w'as al¬ 
most despaired q|’. & 

Mrs. Grey, in the goodness of her heart, wished that he might 
he rewarded for all he had suffered during her illness, in the way 
most accordant with his wishes. Mr. Grey was not quite without 
sharing this hope, for he ihQtpht highly of George Foley, and be¬ 
lieved that no person could be more capable of rendering his 
daughter happy. 

Time seemed to give some foundation to his hope. George 
Foley had won Anne’s esteem, arid! there seemed a chance that he 
might win her heart. Anne could not admit the chance; her affec¬ 
tions had once been given, and they could ndrieasily be bestowed a 
second time. A blight had been cast upon her, and she felt that 
nothing would restore to her the freshness of her former-feelings. 
She was dead to the sentiment of love, but esteem and friendship 
might take its place, and might satisfy the wishes of a lover who 
knew that he could never hope for more: she even allowed, that 
should she ever be induced to marry, George Foley w'ould be the 
person on whom she would bestow her hand, provided he could 
be salislied with so cold a return for his ardent devotion. 


CHAPTER Llll. 

i 

I bfxikve that nothing is so unsatisfactory to the feelings of a 
person of sensibility as to be but half miserable. To be completely 
so is a height of enjoyment which all must envy, but to which none 
but heroes and heroines ever attain. Some little happy event will 
interfere, and rouse the despairing indolent mind to the trouble of 
smiling. Every one knows the trouble of a smile, from the*un- 
happy sentimentalist, to the sulky child who is forced into one, 
when virtue has triumphed over dignity, after a live minutes’ state 
of pouting enjoyment. , 

With a full appreciation of the delights of sorrow, I could have 
wished to have ended my hook in one unvaried strain of melan¬ 
choly ; hut alas! it cannot be, for the bells at Alford tell a diffeieut 
tale, and the tale "is repeated in the broad and merry smiles which 



play on the face of Mrs. (irey. Lady Stoketoa was become the mo¬ 
ther of a fine boy ; the finest baby of course that ever was seen : 
so all the servants in the house pronounced it to be, so Mrs. Grey 
pronounced it to be, and so every one pronounced it to be who came 
after its birth on congratulatory visits to Alford. 

What a quantity of the finest babjeg that ever were seen there 
must be in the world. 

Mrs. Grey was the happiest of grandmothers. $heliad*gone 
with never-ceasing delight thron^h the routine of gruel, month 
nurses, babies’ cries, dill water, caudle,'tea and toast ; and if Mrs. 
Grey had not been happy, what grandmother on earth can ever 
expect to be so, foffikll went on well, thanks to her excellent 
nursing! • 

Sophy came down looking pretty and interesting; baby was the 
finest child ever seen ; Mrs. Grey was the happiest of women : and 
she returned to Weston two months after the birth of the son and 
heir, loaded with happiness and an invaluable treasure ! a very 
small piece of something, that she assured every one was a lock of 
hair, a lock of Sophy’s fine baby’s fine hair. It was very fine ; some 
people, perhaps, might have found it difficult to see it ; but then i( 
was enveloped in plenty of silver paper and writing paper, it was 
labelled in large letters with the day of the week, month, year, name 
of the infant, and the number of days old ; so that it was altogether 
a curious and interesting relic. 

Charlotte Davenlry was left with Sophy, and she was promised a 
reward for the seclusion of the few last months by plenty of gaiety. 

ft was exactly the time of year for it : it was the period when 
the woods, the fields, and the hedges were taking a long farewell 
of greenness and sunshine: and in their russet dresses stood pre¬ 
pared for the cold, the storm, and the snow. Nature gives one 
bright smile before she becomes a dead letter. Man then steps 
forth in all his glory, and puls forward his little claims to be gay 
and consequential. Nature resigns the task with a sigh and a 
smile, in pity and contempt to see the pigmy man taking her place, 
and thinking to be gay when she is sad. Hut man heeds neither 
the smile, nor (he sigh. He lights the fires—lie calls for the can¬ 
dles—he ignites the gas—he writes his notes of invitation ; he has 
built a house, and lie fills it; and what docs he care for nature ? 
lie fs a pigmy, but he does not know it, and he shoots, he hunts, 
he dances, and is gay : anil nature sleeps whilst li® is hard at work 
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“Oh no,” was the reply. 

“ Did you observe how well he looked the other night at the 
hall,” continued Charlotte, as if apropos of what she had last said. 
“ There was a group of people standing together—a little knot of 
what may be called very good-looking people, and so they were, 
no doubt: but Captain Herbert was a little taller than the rest, and* 
there was something so distiiif/nr about him, that made all the rest 
look ill. Moreover it seemed that, though others were aware of it, 
he was not: he was thinking of something else: he was watching 
another person and she looked archly at Sophy as she paused. 

Sophy stooped over her work and blushed. She was at that 
moment ashamed and mortified at herself, for being able to do so 
on Captain Herbert’s account. (’harlotle saw the blush and smiled; 
but she appeared unconscious, and was going to say more upon 
Captain Herbert, and the ball, when Lady Stoketon raised her 
head, and interrupted all further discussions on these subjects by 
beginning to speak of her little boy. She won Id not hear more 
about Captain Herbert: a feeling of something wrong had struck 
her, as she felt the colour mount to her face. She would no longer 
be so, and she spoke of her child. 

Charlotte Daventry remained six weeks at Alford. Her going 
was delayed day after day ; neither Sophy nor Lord Stoketon could 
part with her. Fn short, if the truth must be spoken, they both 
felt at that time a shyness of being left to amuse one another. The 
presence of a third person was desirable ; there was that between 
them which made both afraid of the awkwardness of a l<Ho-a~t»He. 
They were neither of them happy. The delightful visioA of plea¬ 
sure which continued gaiety was expected to realize, had disap¬ 
pointed in its actual presence, and though Sophy had obtained her 
wish, and indulged in one unceasing course of dissipation, she had 
been far from happy ! many who beheld her, sparkling, and ani¬ 
mated in society, would scarcely have believed that so it was ; and 
many more had envied her, who saw' not into the heart, and read 
in that the unhappiness which was springing from a reproving 
conscience. 

Lord Stoketon felt uneasy at Sophy’s excessive love of gaiety. He 
had hinted to her, that he had rather she should remain more qhietly at 
home: she saw that he disliked her going out so much ;*hhe felt that 
she was wrong, but she would not, or could not, give up her amuse¬ 
ment to his wishes, (’harlotle seemed to think that he was unjust in 



wishing licr to slay at home, and that in fact it was he who was lo 
blame, and not herself; still conscience but too often whispered to 
hew heart a different and a less flattering talc. Charlotte seemed 
to think that if she relinquished her amusements to his caprice so 
early, it would lead her to becoming a complete slave. 

- “ And if Charlotte thinks so, I dare say she is right,” thought 
she, “ for she is so very fond of George, I must not give up to his 
whims; Charlotte would think me very weak if l <tyd, and it was 
but the other day she praised my firmness. To be sure, George is 
very good-natured, and he certainly wishes that I should enter into 
society moderately, and f really have had a great deal, and perhaps 
he is right.” 

Unluckily, just as Lady Slokcton had got thus far in more salu¬ 
tary reflections, a card of Captain Herbert’s was put into her hands, 
and at the same time a note from Lady Frances Drakely, which 
conjured up a train of pleasing and flattering images, and when the 
note w'as answered, and she resumed her reflections, the tone in 
which they were pursued was different. 

“ I feel that I am quite right in going from home. What very 
young married woman, pretty, and admired as I am, as Charlotte 
says, would stay at home, even as much as l do 2 I gave up Lon¬ 
don this year because he wished it. I am sure he need not be 
afraid of my allowing any one's altentions too far, and he ought 
to be satisfied with that.” 

Such as these were her reflections at limes, and she continued her 
gaiety, while her husband watched her with painful anxiety. He 
entrusted his grievances to Charlotte. She entered fully into his 
feelings, and allowed, with a sigh, that they were not unfounded. 
If Sophy’s natural good feeling did not lead her to prefer the hap¬ 
piness of her husband to her own amusement, what could be done? 
Nothing, indeed. Charlotte Daventry sighed again, as she said, 
“ Nothing can be done.” 

“ One should have thought,” she would add, “ that with such a 
husband, with that sweet infant, every thing so attractive at home, 
she might have been contented to remain in it; she might have 
found her pleasures there rather than elsewhere.” 

Lord Stoketon saw with pain that she fully acknowledged his 
cause for uneasiness. Even under her ardent desire to diminish 
his distress, truth often obliged her to aggravate it. She appeared 
lo think that his only means of retaining any parLof Sophy’s affee- 
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tion was by leaving licr to the enjoyment of happiness in her own 
way, and that if any thing were likely to bring her to a sense of her 
duly to him, it would he by his forbearing kindness and genero*ity 
now. 

Things were in this state between the husband and wife when 
Charlotte Daventry quitted them. Captain Herbert was become So¬ 
phy’s almost constant attendant at all the places where they met. His 
vanity had been llattered at first by the idea that she, who was so pretty 
and admired,, entertained a partiality for him, and had been piqued 
by his indifference when they met after her marriage. Vanity had 
been the commencement of his attentions ; stronger feelings might 
have secured their continuance. Sophy’s vanity had likewise first 
been touched by the idea of this gay, handsome, popular man 
being unhappy on her account; it was this made her tlyow a little 
kindness into her manner towards him. Vanity led her to keep up 
his admiration for her ; vanity led her at last to think his atten¬ 
tions very agreeable—his constant attentions quite indispensible, 
and vanity, at the time Charlotte Daventry quitted Alford, was 
leading her into still farther error : she was then in danger—im¬ 
minent danger. 

“ Good-by, dear Charlotte,” sobbed Lady Stoketon, as she 
kissed her over and over again : “Good-by, dearest Charlotte, l 
cannot bear to part with you.” 

Sophy was displeased with herself, and she was unhappy. She 
could not bear to part with Charlotte, though she had her husband 
left to her. 

“Good-by, Charlotte,” said Lord Stoketon, “ God bfess you,” 
and he wrung her hand as he handed her into the carriage, and 
he returned to the house to conceal his emotion—the emotion 
caused by the feeling that he was losing the affections of his wife. 


CHAPTER L1V. 

“ Goon-m ! pressure of the hand! tears! Yes! that is as it 
should he,” said Charlotte Daventry to herself. There were no 
tears—no hands' pressed before! And now to my home! INow 



to keep the lire alive! to gently hint, and softly insinuate—to breathe 
his name ! she shall not forget. No ! and yet—(Charlotte Davenlry, 
what have you gained ? where is your reward? lieicard ! that is 
not it! Is it not to escape a father’s curse—a hither’s dying looks ! 
the death struggle—the horror—the ghastly despair ? Not to see 
•it—not to have it ever, glaring—weighing—pressing on mv heart” 
—she gasped—“ is it not reward ?” 

She paused; a thrill of horror crept through her veins. 

u Oh ! let the happy guess what are the rewards of despair! let 
them turn with shuddering from the reward of successful revenge! 
let. them turn with thankfulness, and say, “ Blessed are they who 
escape such reward ! Have I not turned in anguish as I saw her, 
suffering,* sorrowing, pitied, sorrowed over! Yes! have l not 
tin ned awjiv in the bitterness of my envy—in the anguish of envy¬ 
ing what others wept to see. Theirs was blessedness to what 1 
fell. She could he cheerful! she could smile. How have I cursed 
that smile! it was serene and peaceful; and f ! I was gay—I could 
laugh ! hut the peace, the stillness of that sorrowing smile seemed 
to curse me—to mock me, with the envy that it raised. Have I 
not schemed, worked, toiled—forgot all love, forgot all hope, all 
pity, all remorse ! schemed, succeeded ; yet still a serpent rankling 
here: that death-like body ever lying, struggling there without 
one moment free!—and yet, I laugh at all !” and Charlotte I)a- 
\entry laughed aloud; but none heard that laugh—the carriage 
rolled rapidly along, and she was soon smiling with affectionate 
pleasure, as she received the hearty welcome of her aunt, and 
uncle, and cousins at Weston. 

When they retired to their chambers, Anne was to hear from 
her all she had to tell of Sophy. She related something of her 
gaiety—something of Lord Sloketon’s unhappiness : she drew a 
melancholy picture of domestic discomfort at Alford. Anne retired 
to rest, to feel that although her own unhappiness had been great, 
and though she still suffered more than she would own to any hut 
herself, that hers was nothing in comparison to that which might 
be dreaded for Sophy. There was no self-reproach to he mingled 
with her own,sorrow; but, Sophy—poor Sophy !—how would it 
be witif her ? 

Aline could not sleep that night . she could only think of the risk 
that her sister was running, and of what might be done to save her 
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Charlotte’s words jang incessantly in her ears, as she described the 
folly and vanity of Sophy : as she spoke of the attentions of Captain 
Herbert; as she drew with vivid colours the distress of Lord Stoke- 
ton. Her words still rang in her ears, with all the distinctness 
with which they had first struck upon her, and filled her with 
sorrow and dismay. 4 

Sophy was indeed in danger. The career of folly was begun, 
and Vilen on«e commenced, how seldom does it ktop but when 
checked by a gtrong, determined hand! how seldom does it not rush 
onward with increasing spefid, till, like a headlong mountain stream, 
it falls into the abyss of sin and crime below! And so might it 
have been in the case of this young and thoughtless being : but the 
danger was averted, and she was saved, as not unfrequently hap¬ 
pens, from an evil of which she had no apprehension, by, that which 
she would most have dreaded to befal her. 

Two days after Charlotte’s arrival at Weston, a letter came from 
Lord Stoketon, saying that their child had been taken alarmingly 
ill. He said that Sophy was in the greatest distress, and he begged 
that Anne might be allowed to come to her, for she was so over¬ 
come with anxiety and apprehension, that he feared her health 
would suffer. In such a case what could be of such service and 
comfort to her as the support of her sister’s presence, and he ear¬ 
nestly entreated that Anne might be permitted to come to them im¬ 
mediately. 

The letter was written in the greatest agitation and distress; 
there could not be a question as to the propriety of complying with 
his request, and Anne set off directly on her journey to Afford. 

As she quitted home, she felt that even sickness and sorrow 
might be turned into blessings at times, for she saw, in Sophy’s dis¬ 
tress, a hope that she might be snatched from the danger that hung 
over her—that it was not yet too late to restore her once more to 
her sense of duty, and to domestic happiness and confidence. 

When Anne reached Alford, she found her sister completely ex¬ 
hausted by agitation and alarm. It was evident that her conscience 
had smitten her, perhaps with many serious faults, and, amongst 
others, with neglect of her child. The distress was loo poignant to 
be accounted for in any other way. ' 

The child still lived: faint hopes were entertained of its recovery; 
but it seemed scarcely probable they should be realized. Anne 
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tried to make Sophy take some rest, but she would not be separated 
from her baby. She remained constantly weeping over it,as itlay with 
its eyes half closed;—pale, and w'ith life apparently all but extinct. 

Sophy would not be moved from the room. Her eyes were 
fixed on her child in speechless agony, lest it should have ceased to 
- breathe without her being aware of it* Whenever she could spare 
a moment from this painful contemplation, she turned her eyes to¬ 
wards her litishand, whilst the tears streamed dojvn her checks, 
and she seemed by her looks to ask forgiveness. 

It was an affecting sight, and yet Anne could find comfort in it. 
Better that even the child should die, than that Sophy should con¬ 
tinue her career of folly till repentance was too late!—She had 
been savfcd but just in time! Anne knew not how nearly, or she 
would ha\e thought that even the degree of sorrow evinced by her, 
as she hung over the cradle of her infant, was but equal to the oc¬ 
casion which called it forth. 

Still more affecting was it to witness Lord Stoketon’s emotion— 
his anxiety for his wife. All his devoted fondness returned, when 
he saw her. thus repentant and suffering. He forgot all her foibles 
—her errors—all but that she was the w ife whom he had loved. 
She was now in distress—and he would not remember that it partly 
arose from her own misconduct. As he saw her* fond, imploring, 
penitent looks at himself, saw her bending over her child in speech¬ 
less misery, he could scarcely conceal his agitation, lie was often 
obliged to leave the room, to give vent alone to the feelings which 
he could not conlroul. 

But the penitent prayers of the mother were heard. The child, 
after lying in a state of insensibility for nearly a week, looking, 
still, calm, and motionless, like a beautiful corpse, recovered. 
Signs of consciousness returned. It seemed half cruel to wish for 
its return. It looked, at it lay on its nurse’s lap, like a being of 
another world—too calm, too lovely, and too placid for earth. It 
seemed in its sinless purity to belong to Heaven, and who would 
wish that it should return to life —to be defaced with sin—to suffer 
—to lose its heavenly beauty, and be brought once more to earth! 

Yet the mother could not feel thus. She could feel nothing but 
the cj&ess of joy, as her child was restored to her—of ecstasy so 
grmft—so overpowering, that the sobs burst from her as she heard 
those blessed words, “ The child is out of danger!” and saw the 
little infant unclose its eyes, and heard its feeble.cry. 
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The mother's. heart at that moment was too full. Overcome 
with gratitude, with ecstasy, she could only weep, and falling on 
her knees, lift up her soul in thankfulness to the God who had 
heard her prayers—who had relieved her from the dreadful sense 
of unavailing remorse. 

Her husband’s prayers mingled with hers, as he hid his face in 
his hands and sobbed aloud, then clasped his wife to his bosom, 
and all sorrow, all anxiety, all estrangement were forgotten at that 
moment by both, once more restored to confidence and joy. 

Anne could only weep and pray with them. Her heart was full. 
She had sorrowed—she had prayed ; her gentle spirit had grieved; 
and she had now her reward. Her humble heart now swelled 
with gratitude to God, and on her knees she prayed that she might 
be grateful for the blessing of that hour :—that her own lot, cheer¬ 
less as it was—blighted as her happiness had been, might never 
raise one murmur in her breast—that, with blessings thus granted 
to her prayers, she might hear without one repining thought the 
sorrow which had cast its sadness on her own peculiar path. 

Anne returned home with a peaceful and contented heart. She 
left Sophy and her husband once more happy together, and in So¬ 
phy’s mind an impression which she believed would never be ef¬ 
faced, and which she trusted would have a beneficial effect on the 
whole future course of her life. She returned to Weston, and 
with joy, which she knew would he participated, she imparted to 
Charlotte the whole of what had passed. Charlotte fully sympa¬ 
thised in her feelings of thankfulness and delight. Nay, she even 
went beyond them in her expressions of joy. " 

No sooner had Anne related all she had to tell, than Robert 
Dodson entered. 

“ Here is Anne come hack,” said Charlotte, “ and see! she is 
blooming as a rose once more ! all the lilies which have been usurp¬ 
ing undue power are vanishing like April showers. But alas ! I 
see,” she added, with a momentary sadness in her tone, as she 
watched the bright colour fading from Anne’s cheeks; “ like them, 
alas! they have only vanished to return!” 

Anne smiled, but it was half mournfully. ' 

“ Still,” resumed Charlotte in a lively tone, “ let us rejoice in the 
sun-shine whilst it lasts ! It seldom lingers long !” and she laughed 
with something of discordant gaiety. “ We have excellent news 
to tell,’.’ continued she to Robert Dodson. “ The baby is quite well. 
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and Sophy happy as a queen! as we used to say, when queens were 
happy! It is all coulenr dr rose at Alford. I am so happy!” 

“ I am very glad, indeed!” said Robert Dodson; and to do him 
justice, we believe that he only said what he felt; but whether 
some of his pleasure did not arise from Charlotte Daventry’s very 
cordial manner, and the impression that she was ‘ so happy,’ we 
cannot pretend to say. 

He certainly looked at her with great delight, f^he was in high 
spirits, and they seemed to rise still higher during hi* visit. They 
rose to an extraordinary pitch : Anne was almost startled at this ex¬ 
uberance of glee. Robert Dodson was in rapture. He gazed upon 
Charlotte, as she talked and laughed, watched her fascinating smiles 
and Hashing eyes, listened to the laughter which every now and 
then burst* in unchecked merriment from her lips, watched the 
bright colour mantling on her cheeks—looked, listened, and thought 
he never had seen so captivating a being. No wonder when all 
this beauty and animation were called forth on his approach, were 
lavished on him, that the sober matter of fact Robert Dodson 
shoidd very nearly forget the cautious reserve inculcated by two 
former refusals. 

He always made some blunders. He had blundered twice in 
proposing to Anne. He was now very near blundering into a pro¬ 
posal to Charlotte Daventry; from that he was saved by the pre¬ 
sence of Anne; bu^not to miss his blunder altogether, he turned to 
Anne and said, “ We had a very pleasant visit to Clialterton the 
other day. Miss Foley seems a very nice girl, and Mrs. Foley 
very amiable indeed. They were wondering why your friend Mr. 
Temple never came to Chatterton now : they had asked him se¬ 
veral times, and he never would come. I told them he had not 
been to Weston of late, though I knew’ he came very often at one 
time. Have you seen him lately?” 

This was distressing to Anne. She had partly schooled herself 
into hearing his name without emotion; but still there was no 
question she could so ill bear to be asked as whether she had seen 
him lately. ^ 

Yet^he answered composedly, “No, not for some time,” and 
then became busily occupied in her drawing, whilst Robert Dod- 
somaurned to Charlotte again, and renewed his conversation with 
her. 

Robert Dodson’s remark had given rise to some painful thoughts, 
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and Anne was left at full liberty to Indulge them- Here was an 
additional proof, if any were wanting, of Edward Temple’s indif¬ 
ference. lie refused all invitations into the neighbourhood—he 
knew she had been ill—he knew she had been near dying. She 
was aware of that fact, for she had since seen Sir Henry Poynton, 
and he had related the whole circumstance of his receiving the let¬ 
ter, and telling those present of her dangerous illness : he had enu¬ 
merated with gratuitous kindness the names of all' the party as¬ 
sembled in the house, and that of Edward Temple, of course, was 
not omitted. He knew it then! and yet he continued to have no 
wish to see her. 

Robert Dodson’s information discovered to Anne that, she had 
indulged a hope, scarcely allowed to herself, till she experienced 
its disappointment: but here was a convincing proof of his continued 
indifference, and she saw the folly of her hope. She leant over 
her drawing, engaged in painful reflections, angry at herself, yet 
thinking for a moment with repining discontent on her unhappy si¬ 
tuation. 

It was but a momentary feeling. Anne Grey was once more her¬ 
self. She would be content and grateful for her lot; happy in the 
feeling that her duty could no less be performed—her end in life no 
less fulfilled, though the sun-shine of existence was gone—though 
the brightness of youth and hope were extinct. 

About this period Anne was invited to lladfby. Lady Hadley’s 
affection for her had never diminished, and she was always anxious 
to secure her society : she had felt the greatest distress at her alarm¬ 
ing illness, and could not help fearing that something fnore than 
illness had effected the melancholy change she observed with so 
much sorrow. 

On Anne’s arrival at Hadley, she found that her old friend, Sir 
Henry Poynton,was there, and she met him with pleasure. Her 
fondness for Sir Henry might, perhaps, partly arise from agreeable 
associations. She had first met him in company with Edward 
Temple, and it was in his company that she had last seen him. 
lint there was now more of pain than pleasure in the association, 
and STr Henry might reasonably flatter himself that it, was for his 
own sake that Anne smiled so kindly in welcome, as she extended 
her hand to him on her arrival at Hadley. 

“ You are tired, 1 fear ?” said Lady Hadley affectionately to her, 

as she observed her paleness. 
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in truth, Anne was tired and overcomd. She had not been at 
Hadley since the period of her illness, and all the distress which had 
preceded it, and there were many recollections attached to the 
place, which rendered it most painful to her to visit it again. 

She allowed that she was a little fatigued. Sir Henry looked at 
'her with interest as he Said, “ Take care of yourself, Miss Anne! 
you cannot take too much care. Let me recommend a little wine 
made hot, antf some sugar, and a little cinnamon in it. It is dh ex¬ 
cellent thing! I can assure you it always does me gqod 1 I always 
take it after a day’s shooting.” * 

. Anne thanked him, but refused this recommendation. 

“ We have not a very large party with us,” said Lady Hadley to 
Anne; “ l*ut some, whom I think you know : the Denhams, whom I 
remember »you met here some time ago. Caroline Denham is still 
Caroline Denham, though it seems very doubtful how long she may 
remain so. You recollect them?” 

Yes, Anne remembered the Denhams. She remembered well 
whom she had met at Hadley at the same time. How changed in 
feeling to what she had then been! Poor Anne sighed, as Lady 
Hadley quitted the room, and she seated herself over the fire, and 
for some moments indulged in a mournful reverie. But she soon 
roused herself, recalled her thoughts to the present with all its duties 
and cares; and, her toilet finished, she descended the stairs looking 
even more lovely and interesting, in her increased pensiveness, 
than when she had formerly descended those stairs, happy and 
glowing with animation and brightness to expect the eager wel¬ 
come of Edward Temple. 

She descended and opened the drawing-room door, and once 
more she found herself in his presence. 


CHAPTER LV. 

As Anne found herself thus suddenly and unexpectedly brought 
intoAhe presence of Edward Temple, it was a strong effort of self- 
command which saved her. She felt that she must subdue her 
emotion. He was standing near the door; he wfts not speaking to 



Never had Edward Temple been more brilliant, more inimitable 
in his vein of light humour, or in his graver conversational powers. 
Anne listened, and her heart sunk within her. She reached her 
room that evening to give vent to the wretchedness of a broken 
spirit, to the depression of a heart wounded to the quick by the un¬ 
feeling gaiety of one who had once pretended to love her, and who 
had deserted her without a pang! 

She had often thought of the probability of life gaiety. She 
had imagined it at times with a sensation of bitterness, but she had 
always turned from the ideh. She wished to believe it impossible, 
but now she had witnessed it; now she had been in his p. .'sence— 
forced to endure, with a sinking spirit and broken heart, the sound 
of his voice—the sight of his gaiety—to see him laughing and 
happy, careless of her sufferings. Could he remember/ill that had 
had passed? could he remember all that he had said ? could lie, 
really, remember that 'last day ? his assurances that he should 
never change ? could he remember all this ? No, it must be all 
forgotten, or he never would have been as he had been this day. 
lie saw' that she was suffering, he must see it, for she felt that her 
wretchedness that evening could not be concealed. It had called 
forth Lady Hadley’s remarks, Sir Henry Poynton’s,—she had been 
obliged to plead a head-ache, and retire early to her room, and 
there she wept for hours. 

All the past had rushed too forcibly on her mind, as she saw 
him again, to allow her to be calm and careless, lie might forget 
«r-hc evidently had forgotten, but she could not. He bad asked 
her not to forget. Oh! in what heartless cruelty had that request 
been made! He had asked her with eager fond entreaty not to 
forget, and she had promised by her look that she would not; she 
had fulfilled her promise. It was bitterly fulfrlled. It was to no 
purpose she repeated to herself ‘ 1 ought to despise him she 
could not- succeed in forgetting that she once had loved him, and 
she thought with painful agitation of the necessity ol spending two 
more days in his society. A night of reflection restored her self- 
command. 

The two remaining days of her visit at Hadley passed without 
any thing peculiarly agitating, and unmarked hy any thibg, save 
the continuance of Edward Temple’s indifference, and hisyevi¬ 
dent avoidance of all conversation with her. He had only once 



seemed aware of her presence, and that when Lady Hadley was 
(aiding to her one morning. 

Lady Hadley had been speaking of the Foleys. She named 
George Foley as one of whom she had a very high opinion. Anne 
chanced to look up as Lady Hadley spoke, and s!.e saw that Ed¬ 
ward Temple had his eyes fixed on her. 

Lady Hadley asked her whether George Foley was now at home, 
and she blushed deeply as she replied. She was, hojvever, spared 
from the idea that her confusion was long remarked by him, for in 
a few minutes he left the room. • 

“ He was, perhaps, observing for the first time the change in my 
appearance,” thought Anne, “ since last lie saw me. I am somewhat 
paler, i! i* true ; others could remark it, and be concerned at it, 
and. perhaps, at last, even he has been struck by it.” 

However this might be, Edward Temple’s indifference was evi¬ 
dent, and Anne tried to feel glad in being tlrus thoroughly convinced 
of the fact. It was the best cure for any remaining weaknc^ in bis 
favour, as it could not fail to convince her most satisfactorily of his 
unworthiness. She listened to his agrecableness, his wit, the air of 
sense, and of good feeling he knew how to throw over his conver¬ 
sation, hiu she could no longer be deceived by it. Her manner, 
alter the liist few days, w r as cold and distant, as her nature per-' 
mitted. Gentle and forgiving as she was, she had real firmness 
and dignity of character; and Edward Temple might have felt that 
lie had fallen in her estimation, and that she was not again to be 
trilled with. 

The vi*it to Hadley gave George Foley a better chance of suc¬ 
cess with Anne than he had heretofore possessed. She almost 
acknowledged the fact, as she drove home, depressed in spirits, 
unhappy, and forlorn. She began to blame herself for allowing 
her attachment to Edward ‘Temple to prevent her from fulfilling 
the wishes of her parents in accepting George Foley. He was 
thoroughly estimable : she had the highest opinion of his character, 
and of the steadiness of his attachment : she could find no ob¬ 
jection to him, but that which her preference to Edward Temple 
suggested, and, that! how could she compare the two ? How 
superio/ did George Foley now appear to the person she had so 
blindly loved. The comparison w r as every way in his favour. 

Her judgment told her that it would be wrong any longer to reject 
his addresses, whilst by their aocep tance she might fulfil the ardent 



wishes of her parents. She returned home determined no longer 
to meet lus advances with coldness, but to endeavour, if possible, 
to learn to love George Foley.* 

She remained firm to her resolution during the week that she 
remained at home. On the next her good resolutions were to be 
put to the test, for all the party were going to Chattcrtoii. 

The day before they went, Mr. Grey w r as unexpectedly called 
away by business, which he feared would detain hirr a day or two. 
It was arranged he should join them at Chatterton if able to return. 

The day a'rrived, and they went; and as if to assist Anne in her 
endeavours to dislike Edward Temple, and to love George Foley, 
Edward Temple himself was there. 


CHAPTEK LYI. 

Asm. did not, perhaps, feel in full force the advantage which the 
presence of Edward Temple might prove to George Foley’s claims. 
‘However, she was composed in her manner as she met him, and 
Charlotte Daventry praised her very warnjly for her firmness and 
dignity. 

“ Nothing could be better than your manner,” said she, when 
they were alone. “ Persevere, my dear, and I shall be proud of 
you.” 

Anne smiled, but it was not a happy smile, though she tried hard 
to feel so, and to smile as if she were. 

“ He met all of you as if he were glad to see you,” observed Anne. 

“ Had he any feeling,” said Charlotte, “ he could not have done 
so!” 

“ Very true,” sighed Anne, and she sat down forgetting she had 
to change her morning attire, till Mrs. Watson reminded her of the 
hour; aud she then started up and dressed so quickly, that Mrs. 
Watson W'ishcd she had been a little less hurried. 

“ 1 had not time to smooth that plait. I am afraid Mrs. Foley 
will not praise the hair to-day. I wish I could have just smoothed 
that plait again,” thought Mrs. Watson as Anne left the room. 

Anne found the party assembled. Edward Temple was in the 



room, Ceorge Foley, whom she had not yet seen, came forward 
immediately to meet her, and she welcomed him so cordially that he 
was happy for the remainder of the evening. 

Fdward Temple just looked at her as she entered and spoke to 
Ceorge Foley, and this was all the attention ho bestowed on her 
•during the evening. He talked to Charlotte Da\entry a little : and 
when Ann6 and she were alone again together at night, she told 
her how much it had annoyed her to he obliged to talk to him* and 
how nearly she had betrayed her indignation. 

“ ^ ou concealed it very well, deadest Charlotte,’’ said Anne 
affectionately, “ and I thanked you for it from my heart. You 
know how much I wish that your manner, and that of all my family, 
should not alter towards him, but should be as civil as usual.” 

“ 1 talked and laughed a good deal with him,” continued Char- 
loth;, “ as I would to any mere stranger. He might, perhaps, be 
aware that my style of conversation did no-t evince any great friend¬ 
ship for him.” 

“ Did he ever mention my name?” said Anne, after a little pause. 

“ Yes, he did,” said she. “ Once, only once.” 

“ In what way?” asked Anne, colouring deeply. 

It will give you no pleasure to hear,” said Charlotte kindly, 
and it was merely a trilling remark.” 

“ 1 wish to hear,” said Anne. “ The less llattcring the better for 
me.” 

“ Well, perhaps so,” said Charlotte,as if acquiescing in what Anne 
said. “ There was not much in it, for it merely regarded personal 
appearaiyce. We were speaking of the term interesting, and what 
people meant, when they said a person looked interesting. 1 said 
that illness often gave that look. He laughed at the idea, and said, 
*■ No, a woman should never be ill, if she can help it. An illness 
always ruins a woman’s looks,’ and then, as if he almost wished to 
be impertinent, he added immediately, ‘ Your cousin has been ill, 
has she not?’ Anne, I did not reply. I could not. I turned away. 
1 was too indignant.” 

Anne was silent, her heart was loo lull to speak. She leant her face 
upon herliands t ,andsaidat length in a low, tremulous voice, “Thank 
you, Charlotte, you were right to tell me. It was best I should know, 
and now good-night. 1 am rather overcome, and l am better alone 
perhaps : good-night, dearest Charlotte. Remember,” she added, 
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as Ghnrlotte was quilling the room, “ I wish your manner to con 
fimip llifi same,” Charlotte nodded assent and quilted her. 

The unexpected presence of Edward Temple was a matter oi 
,ome embarrassment to Mrs. Grey. She felt that Mr. Grey might, 
perhaps, have thought it as well that Anne should not he thrown 
again into his society, and might, if he had been there, have made 
some excuse for quitting the house; she was, indeed, herself so in 
dignhnl with him that she very much disliked being ita his presence, 
hut still, wlujt was to he done? 

She did not know, so she would wait (ill Mr. Grey arrived, ii 
could only be a day or two, and meantime Mr. Temple was vei", 
quiet and civil, and he must see how much she hated him. 

The next day Anne’s firmness was pul to a severe trial.’ She was 
seated in the morning at a table near which were Edw/ml Temple 
and Miss Eerrars, the young lady whom we have before mentioned, 
as one whom Anne hoped might distract W illiam’s attention from 
Charlotte Daventry. She was very intimately acquainted with Mi. 
Temple, and there was between them all the familiarity of friends. 

Anne had been talking to George Foley during a great part of 
the morning. He had just left her, and she could not help over 
hearing the conversation between Miss Eerrars and Edward 
Temple. 

They were talking on an interesting subject considering those 
between whom it was discussed. It was on constancy in love, and 
iho comparative, claims of each sex to the virtue of constancy. 
Miss Eerrars, of course, advocated the cause of her ow n, whiles 
Edward Temple fand how could lie? Anne (bought) warmly de¬ 
fended that of his. 

Miss Ernars treated the subject gaily,and brought many playful, 
ingenious arguments in favour of her opinion. She was answered 
with more than equal wit by Edward Temple; but at the time that 
George Eolev left his seat hv Ann**, he seemed inclined to consider 
the matter more gravely. 

They had both begun in a livelv. ii not ironical tone; i>ut by de¬ 
grees, as ii were, unconsciously, he Ism ame more serious —he 
spoke of the sti ength, the fer\onr. the steadiness of attachment in 
men, of the impossibility of change where once iho ailed ions were 
really bestowed he judged, he said, of wiiat his own feelings 
would he; lie had spoken gravely, hut then, seeming to recollect 
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himself, bis manner changed, (lie (one of persiflage was renewed, 
iml be made Miss Fcrrars laugh, as he passed ail ironical culo 
nun on (be rbaraeters ot women, those beings who have no cha¬ 
racters at all; but again, as he proceeded, he once more became 
serious, lie spoke of the di(Terence between the feelings of men 
■and those of the other sex, the frivolity of their characters—easily 
wayed by the love of gaiety and admiration. 

He conlimieM, and as he spoke, it was less as if he *vcrc address¬ 
ing Miss Fcrears than thinking aloud. He described such a cha¬ 
racter as appeared gentle, affectionate,•amiable. He described, in 
short, a character such as Anne Grey’s. She, perhaps, was not 
quite aware that it was so, Iml still she listened cargerly as he spoke 
He gave a*bcnuliljjfl description of a woman’s character—he stop 
i/.ed a moment, • 

This,” said he, u is what it sometimes appears, and yet it is 
appearance alone.” 

Anne could scarcely breathe with anxiety to hear wliut lie would 
say farther. 

“ It is only in appearance that it is so beautiful—only the ap 
pea ranee which makes us love it so warmly. We feel that wr 
might trust to such a character,” he continued « “ we feel that, 
from such a mixture of firmness, gentleness, and sweetness, wc 
might reasonably look for consistency and constancy—that the 
heart of such a being once touched—--once, as we fondly believed, 
our own”—he paused au instant—then added-—“ From such a 
being we might reasonably allow ourselves to fear no change : and 
yet it is* not so! we must not trust even to appearances so fair 
as these. We shall find that constancy, strength of affection. Firm¬ 
ness and consistency of character do not belong to women. Wc 
may hope — we may fondly trust—hut we shall he deceived.” 

His voice and manner had become every instant more earnest, 
and he was silent for a moment, apparently occupied with bis own 
thoughts; (lien suddenly recollecting himself- recollecting Mis*. 
Fcrrars, he turned towards her, and with a gay tone, said, “ Well. 
Miss Fcrrars, what have you to say in favour of your se\ ? !Nol u 
word, I see, by your doubtful look.” 

“1 only ask,” said Miss Fcrrars, smiling, “ whether you speak 
from experience? Whether you have ever known such a charac¬ 
ter, and known it, fail? You must answer that question before 1 
will sav whether i agree with you or mil 
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Anne listened : she almost leant forward to listen for Edward 
Temple’s answer. Her very life seemed to depend on that an¬ 
swer. 

“ That is scarcely a fair question, Miss Eerrars” said he smiling. 
“ However, to convince you, I will answer it. f do know such a 
character.” 


Anne felt the colour rush to her face as he said so. It was an 
overpowering"sensation of delight which caused that rush. She 
had listened to all he said—she could scarcely help applying it 
She scarcely felt a doubt tliat he meant it should be applied ; that 
when he described this character: when lie spoke of the disappoint 
ment, in finding change and inconsistency in such a character, he 


spoke of himself and of her. Something in his voice, his manner, 
his forgetfulness of Miss Eerrars, seemed to carry conviction to her 


mind. He evidently meant that she should hear what he was 


saying. 

The hope that such a conviction carried to Anne’s mind was the 
most delightful she had ever yet experienced. 

How could he have spoken thus, if he himself were cold and 
lickle? If he were guilty of any thing of which the Miss Binglcys 
had accused him? It could not he. Anne abandoned herself to 


the delightful persuasion that she had been mistaken in believing 
his unworthiness—in believing him indifferent to her. It was plain 
his absence, his carelessness of manner, had been caused by his 
belief in her inconstancy. She could not restrain the feelings of 
joy to which such an idea gave rise. She moved quietly from her 
seat, and quitted the room, to indulge in her own chamber in all 
the happiness which overflowed her heart. 

Before she again quitted the room, Charlotte entered. Anne’s 
animated countenance as she approached showed that something 
pleasant had occurred, and she was soon relating to her all that 
had passed—all her joy—her hope—all the various emotions which 
were agitating her breast! 

Charlotte seated herself at a table as she spoke, and as she leaned 
her head on her hands, her countenance was concealed from obser¬ 
vation. , 

Anne finished all she had to say, and turned her beaming face 
inwards her cousin, anxious to know whether she encouraged her 
hope -whether she Ihoiight it well grounded. 

As site erased to speak, Charlotte suddenly raised her head, 
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Parted a look of horror at her, started from her seat, uttered a 
piercing scream, ami the next moment fell senseless on the ground. 

Anne’s presence of mind almost forsook her, but she exerted it 
to the utmost. She rang the bell for assistance, and applied the 
only remedies in her power. Before long they proved successful ; 
•Charlotte heaved a deep sigh, unclosed her eyes, and lay a mo¬ 
ment still: then, roused by the sound of Anne’s voice, she stretched 
out her arms, 'and again relapsed into stupor. , 

Once more she was recovered, and this time she appeared to 
have regained her self-command. Shft looked pale, but she soon 
smiled and spoke cheerfully to Anne—said it was nothing—that it 
had been a sudden violent pain, which had caused her tainting; but 
would not hear of having medical assistance, or even consent to 
have her iilness named to any one. She begged the maid not to 
mention it to Mrs. Grey, and at last seemed so perfectly recovered 
that Anne became satisfied, and had lime once more to think of 
bid ward Temple—and happiness. 

But before she quitted the room, Charlotte Daventry had in 
spired her with a doubt whether she might call that happiness. She 
held her hand for a moment in hers, and affectionately pressed it, 
whilst the maid was occupied in another part of the room, saying 
in a low voice : “ Do not trust too much. I had not time to speak 
when I wished, because of my provoking illness. But do not trust 
too much, Anne. You may be deceived—you know that he can 
deceive. Hope, but do not trust. We may hope that he is not 
artful, but we do not know and again she said impressively and 
anxiously as the maid was returning towards them; “ Do not 
trust.” 

As Anne left the room and once more descended the stairs, it 
was with altered feelings. Hope was gone—hope and happiness ! 
for he had deceived once, and why should he not deceive again 1* 

Edward Temple was still in the room when she returned; but 
he was no longer talking to Miss Eerrars. lie was reading, and 
he looked up as she opened the door. 

“ Yes,” thought she (and perhaps her face at the moment ex¬ 
pressed her indignation), “ he wishes to observe whether his arli- 
lice has been successful!” 

Perhaps he remarked her look, for he immediately averted his 
eyes. 

Anne exerted herself to talk. She listened to an excellent story 
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of Mr. Foley’s, about his friend the Duke of-, with great appa¬ 

rent interest; and then was able to enter into a lively conversation 
with Sir Henry Woodthorpe, a young man who was staying in tin 
house ; and she felt, though very miserable, well satisfied with her 
own conduct, except in one particular. George Foley had seated 
himself at her side, and had tried to engage her in conversation ; 
but she could not at that moment admit of his attentions. She 
feared she ha$ at first half pettishly replied to his remarks, and had 
at last decidedly turned away to speak to Sir Henry Woodthorpe. 
who was on the other side.' 

George Foley had evidently been hurt by her manner. He had 
got up, remained for some time looking out of the window in ap¬ 
parent melancholy abstraction, and then had quitted the room as 
she continued talking to Sir Henry, with all the appearance of 
gaiety she could assume. 

Hut for this, Anne would at least have been well satisfied with, 
her own conduct ; but now, she was not only miserable at the dis¬ 
appointment of a momentary feeling of hope, but morlilied that sin 
bail caused real pain to one whom she esteemed and regarded so 
sincerely as George Foley. 


CIIAPTEIl IA II. 

Thu first part of the evening was unmarked by any difference m 
Edward Temple’s manner, and he seemed scarcely aware of the 
presence of Anne. 

This at the moment was comfort to her. It told her that hei 
hope of the morning was not without foundation, for why, if he had 
wished to deceive her into a belief of his caring for her, and of 
having been wounded by a supposed change in her sentiments, did 
he not continue that deceit by now feigning some show of interest? 
It was too painlul not to hope, and she would not despair, though 
warned of her danger by the friendly voice of Charlotte Daventry. 

That evening Anne and Miss Foley were sitting at a round table, 
looking over some drawings. There were various portfolios, and 
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albums, and also some of Miss Foley’s sketches. Sir Henry W ood 
diorpe was sealed beside Anne, Edward Temple joined llie parly ; 
but he was oil the other side of Miss Foley, and Anne had no 
occasion to join in conversation with him. He talked to Miss Foley, 
and Anne could give her attention more exclusively to Sir Henry 
•Woodthorpe, whilst they all continued looking at the drawings. 

*• It is pleasant to look over old sketches,” said Isabella to Mr. 
fcmple. “ li*recalls so much that is agreeable—sp many df the 
friends with whom one has witnessed the scenes before one.” 

Anne and Sir Henry had just then cCme to a pause in their con- 
% ersalion. 

" I cannot think that there is much pleasure to be gained by the 
tocollcclion,” \vas Mr. Temple’s reply. “1 do not feel that I can 
look back >yhh anythin:’ but regret on the remembrance of the last 
*ew years. If those we love, and those in whom we have felt an 
uilercal, w ere never changed by time, it alight indeed be delightful 
:o remind ourselves of past times ; but you are to be envied, Miss 
holey, if you can look back with pleasure.” 

He stopped. Anne looked up as lie liuislicd speaking. She saw 
ins eyes were lixed on her face. Even Anne Urey was indignant. 
The effrontery of such language ! The evident wish to deceive her! 
She saw that he meant that she should apply it. She could not lie 
silent, and she spoke in a manner which called for attention. 

“ ft is not uncommon,” said she, u for those who are apt (hem 
selves to change, to complain of change in others.” She stopped, 
loo much agitated to proceed. She had spoken in a low voice, and 
it had been an effort to her (o speak, but, though her voice had 
been low, it had been lirm and distinct. Edward Temple must have 
neard,lor Miss Foley had been silent meantime, lie probably fell (be 
leproof. He certainly changed colour, and Jie leant over the sketch 
book lie hold in his hand ; hut Anne was too much agitated herself 
to be able to observe the effect her words had produced. She was 
fully aware that he continued silent, and that there was an awkward 
pause for a few seconds, which was broken hv a timely remark of 
Miss Foley’s. 

Sir Henry Woodthorpe (lien found someiluug to say to Anne, 
(nil she was not much inclined to attend to his agreeablcnos, amt 
soon got up to join the party at the piano-forte. 

She was asked to sing. and, much against hot inclinations, she 
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was forced to comply. She had been so much agitated by what had 
passed, that she felt almost unequal to the command of her voice. 

She had sung but little since her illness, and very little since she 
had strove to think ill of Edward Temple. There was an associa¬ 
tion in her mind with regard to music which made it generally 
painful. How much more so now, when she had just been suffer¬ 
ing from a proof of his ungenerous conduct! But she successfully 
endeavoured to be be composed, though her choice, or rather Mr. 
Foley’s and Mr. drey’s choice of a song for her, was unfortunate. 
It was one of those she had often sung in former happy times at 
Mr. Temple’s request. It had been a favourite of his, one exactly 
suited to her sweet plaintive voice. She sang it that evening with 
more than her usual expression. It seemed suited to her state of 
feeling, and she sung as if it were so. 

All were struck with it. Thei*e was something in her look, in 
the tones of her voice, which touched and affected many. 

Edward Temple seemed to feel it; for he was leaning as if un¬ 
conscious of the presence of all around, with his face half covered 
by his hands. His countenance was concealed, but he was evidently 
buried in thought, and that of no light or pleasurable kind. 

Anne’s song was at an end. She had hardly been aware that it 
had excited attention. She had forgotten her habitual shyness—• 
forgotten every thing in the’absorbing feeling of unhappiness created 
by one subject. She had been almost relieved by singing. The air 
and words that were chosen for her had suited her feelings, and 
had been only the natural expression of her melancholy thoughts. 
She became confused as she concluded. She got up, left the in¬ 
strument, and seated herself apart by a table on which hooks and 
drawings were scattered. 

In a few minutes Edward Temple was near her. Anne fell the 
blood rush to her face as she found that he had seated himself at 
her side; but she did not lose her self-command. The music con¬ 
tinued. Miss Ferrars was singing, and there was occupation in 
listening to that. 

Edward Temple addressed her, but he was evidently agitated. 
His voice, his manner betrayed it. • 

“You have often sung that song before, Miss Grey,” said lie. 

Anne made no answer. She could not if she had wished it; 
but she determined to be guarded. 
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“ lie wishes to deceive,” thought she. “ I will not he deceived. 

I will not be made less miserable one moment, only to be made 
more wretched the next.” 

Edward Temple continued, in a voice which betrayed the struggle 
to be calm. “ You may suppose, though I know you will not 
'acknowledge it, that it must be painful to me to hear it again. You 
say that those who are apt to change arc most ready to accuse 
others of doing so. I know therefore to what accusation I lay my¬ 
self open were 1 to speak of the pain caused by the conviction of 
change in others. You will not belicVe me,” he added, with in¬ 
creasing agitation, “if I speak of the painful feelings that song has 
called forth. You cannot enter into them. It is the person who 
does not change,” he added, in a lower voice, and looking at Anne, 
and not tlis one who has changed who is the sufferer.” 

Anne could hardly controul her emotion sufficiently to reply, 
but she made an effort, and said in a low voice, not looking up as 
she did so, “ There are changes which do not proceed from fickle¬ 
ness. We may sometimes form wrong judgments, and then it is 
our duty to change. It is painful to be obliged to do so, where we 
have once loved,”—she corrected herself—“once esteemed—it is 
painful to find ourselves called upon to alter oui» opinion—to feel 
that it is our duty—” 

She became painfully confused. Her emotion would not allow 
her to proceed. There was a moment’s pause. 

Edward Temple was scarcely less agitated; but he was about to 
reply, when 3\lr. Eoley approached. The conversation stopped, 
and AmTe was scarcely sorry to escape from one of so embarrassing 
a nature. 

She was yet in doubt what to think or what to feel. She dared 
not hope, and yet her heart was in a flutter of joy. One moment 
she felt inclined to believe implicitly all that his manner implied. 
The next she remembered those words of Charlotte Daventry, 
“ He knows how to deceive—do not trust him.” 

George Eoley watched her with painful interest—watched her as 
she conversed with Edward Temple. He sighed. “She is lost to 
me !” he said to himself. “ But why should I regret if she can be 
happy?” 

Erom that moment his manner towards Anne was changed. He 
scarcely ever allowed himself to be near her, or to talk to her. He 
was silent, and out of spirits. He showed neither pique nor ill- 
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humour towards her! lie merely showed that lie withdrew his 
claims—that lie relinquished the hope which was no less dear to 
him because it had been fruitless. 

George Foley’s conduct was generous and disinterested. Anne 
understood it, and she wished it had been possible for her to have 
made him aware how much she was touched by it—how much she 
esteemed him for it, and how much she thanked him in her heart 
for the delieaey he had evinced. Hut without encouraging hint 
again in false hopes, she could not do so, and by her increased 
affection for Isabella alone, could she give any proofs of her gra¬ 
titude. 

The next day most of the party at Chatterlon had gone out 
either walking or driving, whilst Anne remained at home. 

\rnongsl the driving party were Charlotte Davontry, Miss Fer- 
rars, and George Foley. Edward Temple and Mr. Foley were 
walking. Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Foley retired successively from tin. 
drawing-room, and left Anne alone. .She sat down to the instru¬ 
ment, and was engaged in playing when the door opened and 
Edward Temple walked in. 

This was more than Anne either expected, or quite desired at 
that moment. She wished that he should have an opportunity of 
speaking and of finishing the conversation which had been inter¬ 
rupted by Mr. Foley on the preceding evening ; and yet she felt, as 
the opportunity seemed to present itself, that it was too agitating to 
be desirable. 

Anne ceased playing, and rose from the instrument as he entered 
“ f am afraid 1 have interrupted you,” observed Mr. Temple, 
lie looked confused, as though lie felt the awkwardness of the 
(eie-a-t^te. Anne seated herself at her work: he placed himself 
near her. Each.seemed to he struggling for composure, and Anne 
loll more lenient as she observed his agitation. 

“ It is very long since we have met in this house,” said he, “ and 
perhaps so long, that 1 have no right to look upon myself any longer 
as more than a mere acquaintance ; Init still as a friend,”—lie 
hesitated—“as one who has the feelings of a friend towards you, 
perhaps l may he allowed to offer my congratulations on what I 
hope,” he said half inaudihlv, “may prove for your happiness.” 

Anne looked up. She forgot her confusion in surprise. She 
looked at him a moment, and a delightful thought Hashed across 
her mind. He saw her surprise. 
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“ I fear I have been indiscreet. You do not admit my claim to 
speak of what is not yet publicly acknowledged. There teas a 
time when it would have hecn different,” he added in a low tremu¬ 
lous voice; but he checked himself. “ l have not even the claim 
of friendship,” he continued, after at slight pause, “ to excuse my 
intrusion. I must ask your pardon.” 

Anne was not sure of his meaning. “ 1 am not aware to what 
you allude,” sa*id she. “ I do not understand you.” • 

“That is,” said Edward Temple, looking at her, “you think u 
right not to understand me. “lam sorry”, he continued, in a 
slight tone ol pique, “that 1 said any thing on the subject; but as I 
have ventured thus far, I may as well explain. I hoped that my 
congratulations on your approaching union with Mr. George Foley 
might havo been received from one, who had once the honour of 
your friendship.” 

Anne looked up in a moment of astonishment, and then as 
quickly averted her eyes. “ You are mistaken,” said she. “ There 
is no engagement between IVlr. Foley and myself. There never has 
been any.” 

Edward Temple started as she spoke. 

“No engagement!”—and his tone was not owe of disappoint¬ 
ment. It was fully as happy as Anne could have wished, but 
scarcely hoped it would have been. 

He looked at her as she spoke with such enthusiastic delight, 
that she was obliged to hang over her work to conceal her blushes 
and her happiness. His tone, his manner, could not be misinter¬ 
preted, and he left her no longer the possibility of mistaking his 
object. He soon spoke in a way which left no doubt of his mean¬ 
ing, and Anne was before long satisfactorily convinced that she had 
been guilty of an error. She had expended very unnecessarily a 
great deal of praise-worthy indignation. Her indignation had been 
very good in itself, but it had been expended on the wrong person. 

We may easily suppose that reserve and disguise once thrown 
aside, Anne Grey and Edward Temple had much to say to one an¬ 
other—much to explain, which, though very uninteresting to any 
other person, must certainly have been most interesting to them¬ 
selves, for they were still seated at that awkward tete-a-tete, which 
Anne had so much dreaded, when the party returned unusually late 
from their .drive. The door was opened by George Foley, and 
Anne blushed so deeply and said something so unintelligible about 
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a pleasant dme, and being late, as she walked past him, that lie 
stood a moment in astonishment; then shut the door rather hastily; 
and at dinner that day he scarcely spoke a word, and told Mrs. 
th ey in the evening that he meant to leave home the next day. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Mh. Ghky arrived at Chatterton that evening. It may be una 
gined that he was far from feeling satisfaction as he beheld Edward 
Temple. He anxiously looked at Anne, and he could vol tell how 
to understand the appearance of happiness which lie saw sparkling 
in her eyes ; still less wa's he inclined to rejoice at it, for be felt with 
bitterness that she might be a second time the victim of deceit. 

However, a few words from her, as she drew him aside, seemed 
to remove his unpleasant feelings. The smile that was visible on 
her face was repeated on his own, mingled with a look of still 
deeper happiness, as he for a moment pressed her hand, and im¬ 
planted a kiss on her cheek. 

The few minutes of conversation which the presence of others alone 
permitted, seemed to have been sufficient. Mr. Grey the next in¬ 
stant was speaking to Edward Temple. 

“My dear Miss Grey,” said 31 rs. Foley, affectionately to Anne; 
“ I am glad to see you look well again. I really have heen quite 
unhappy about you, and so I told Isabella; and we both have been 
agreeing that you could not be well. Hut you look quite yourself 
again this evening.” 

Edward Temple stood near. Anne’s eye glanced for a moment 
towards him. llow impertinent in him to smile! what heartless 
cruelty! yet Anne Grey smiled too, but she blushed so deeply that 
it showed how much she was hurt by his cruelty. 

“There is Isabella coming for you to sing, I see,” said Mrs. Foley; 
and Isabella approached, and Anne followed her to /he instrument, 
sat down, and sung such a lively French song, with such a lively 
hcart-lelt gaiety, and naive expression of merriment, that all were 
infected with her gaiety. Every one encored, and Aime,sung again ; 
and Edward Temple was standing over her as she sung, stnil- 
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op with her, and with the others; and watching her face with 
delighted attention. 

Anne looked at him sometimes with a pretty beginning of a 
smile, and then turned away a little embarrassed —probably dis¬ 
tressed by his effrontery, and as she left the room with the other 
ladies, he even ventured to shake hands with her. 

The whole procession of ladies at length retired to their rooms, 
and when they were all safely lodged in them, A 11410 drey‘was 
seen passing across the passage to that of C’harlottp Davcntry, 
w ho had retired rather earlier than the l est. She knocked at the 
door, entered, and closed it after her, and what was the sight which 
struck her on her entrance ! 

( -harlotfe Davcntry sat pale and motionless; her eyes fixed on 
the ground ; as Anne entered, she uttered a violent scream. 

“ Leave me, 1 tell you—leave me,” she began with frantic 
violence ; “ I bid you leave me. What ! Ynusl you come here to 
taunt me with your happiness ? Do you think I do not see it—do 
not feel it? Look here, Anne Grey”—and she laid hold of her arm, 
and grasped it with rude violence. “ Look here, Anne Grey. 
You believe I love you. You believe it faithfully, implicitly.” She 
smiled a moment, and then the smile was gone, and revenge and 
hatred were stamped upon her countenance. “ Know then, that l 
love you so well, that 1 would give this arm,—I would myself 
hold it to be burnt to the bone—could I by that ensure misery to 
you—could my curse tell on you—could it wither your heart, and 
blacken your happiness. Aye ! 1 love you so well, so tenderly as 
this I 1 hate you—I have ever hated you with a hate you know not 
of. Know that to me you owe your tears, your misery, your all 
but death. I saw you weep, and sob, and languish, and writhe ! 
—1 did it! Yes, Anne Grey ! believe it if you will! You shall 
believe it ! I did it ! He !—why he was never false to you !— he. 
never deceived any poor fond girl. Jane Bingley never spoke as I 
said. He always loved you!—Yes, start—turn pale. It was my 
work—it was only mine ! It was all false—but you believed, and 
I was happy I” She smiled in ghastly triumph. “ I tell you I loved 
him—I—Chaijotte Daventry loved him : but she hates him now 
—she hates you both with a deadly, bitter hale.” 

Her voice sank lower and lower, till it became almost inarticu¬ 
late with the intensity of the feeling it strove to express. 

Anne had sunk half-lifeless on a chair as she sppkc ; but still she 
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did not faint—-she hoard every word. She remained perfectly still. 
looking in terrified astonishment on Charlotte, half stupified with 
what she hoard. Hut when Charlotte ceased, it recalled her to a 
sense of her situation. She l’elt all but fainting; but she made a 
violent effort—reached the door—closed it—-ran along the passage 
—gained her own room, and then sunk senseless on the floor. 

When she came to herself, and to a recollection of what had 
passed, her first thought was to call her father, and take him to 
Charlotte's room before help might be too late. Charlotte’s in ¬ 
sanity was too evident: she had long suspected—it was now cer¬ 
tain. The horror of feeling that by her fainting she had lost time 
which might have been fatal, almost overcame her again ; but she 
exerted herself—reached her father’s room, and in a sca'rce articu - 
late voice told him to go to Charlotte instantly. As he lingered for 
an instant to ask for some explanation, she half pushed him from 
the door, telling him “ for Cod’s sake to make haste !” She tried 
to follow him, but her powers forsook her, and as he left the room, 
and she felt that the immediate necessity for exertion was over, slu- 
again fainted. 

On recovering her senses, she found herself lying on the bed in 
Airs. Grey’s rooyi; Mrs. Grey in violent hysterics, and Air. Grey 
standing pale as death, seeming almost unconscious of what was 
passing around him. Anne started uff, forgetting all, in her dread¬ 
ful anxiety to hear the truth. She sprang from the bed, laid her 
hand on her father’s arm, as she looked eagerly in his face. “ Teh 
me,” said she, “ what is it ?” 

Air. Grey shuddered, and in a low voice as he pressed Anne’s 
arm, he murmured, “ you have saved her.” 

“ Thank God I” was Anne’s exclamation as she burst into tears 

Mr. Grey had reached Charlotte Daventry’s room, and with ;> 
feeling of the most dreadful alarm, he gently tried the door a- 
though he dreaded the sight it might reveal. The door was not 
locked ; for a moment he stood gazing on the scene which present 
ed itself before him. In the farther recess of the large room was 
Charlotte Daventry, kneeling—her hands clasped together, her 
eyes wildly fixed, and glaring with unnatural brilliancy ; her long 
hair unloosed, fell down her shoulders ; a bright flush was on lmr 
cheek. She knelt, and did she pray ? She was too much absorbed 
to hear the entrance of Air. Grey ; he paused for an instant. 

“ She prays,he said, and her lips indeed were uttering words. 
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They fell softly—half innudibly. She spoke, hill it was not in 
prayer. “ Father, you see me ! Father, yon are by me ! I see you, 

1 know that you smile! 1 come—1 have failed—I die! 'Now! 
iathcr, look on me ! You do ! you smile !” Her voice was raised. 
She half shouted again those words, “ You smile !” she raised 
herself from her knees ; she started up, her whole frame seemed 
imbued with energy; she put forth her hand to the table which 
stood near her—a phial was there. Another moment, and the 
deed had been done. Hut she was arrested : Mr. Grey sprang for¬ 
ward— her hand was seized—the botllogained, and dashed on the 
ground. 

She turned round. Her eyes glared with frenzy. For a mo 
ment she Stood lixed in a deep, earnest, wondering gaze on the 
countenance of her uncle. It seemed as if she vainly endeavoured 
to understand by what means she had been foiled, as if her ener¬ 
gies had been exerted for death, and reason could not say w hy, at 
that moment, she w r as not dead. For a few seconds she gazed, 

; oh ! the horrors of those seconds \) and then wresting her arm 
from her uncle’s hold she burst into a loud and violent laugh. 

Hut why dwell on scenes like this ? That night Gharloltc Haven 
try was conveyed from the house, and as the chaise wheeled along, 
and she sat forcibly held by the two attendants, who had been 
immediately sent for, her screams, her laughter, and wild exclama¬ 
tions might have been heard even rising above the rattling noise ol 
the carriage. 

It is useless to speak of the horror, the distress, and confusion 
which reigned at Chaltcrton on that fearful night, or to dwell on 
all that necessarily ensued. 

Oil looking over the papers belonging to the unhappy Gharloltc 
Davcnlry, Mr. Grey found a letter addressed to himself, which had, 
apparently, been written but a few hours previous to the attempted 
suicide. 1 transcribe parts of it, less incoherent than the rest, 
which seemed to be merely the ravings of insanity. It appeared 
to have been written with the consciousness in her mind of wavering 
reason, a consciousness she anxiously strove to repel, and to hide 
from others. In parts, indeed, it was so clear and collected that, 
had it not been for such little touches as betrayed a heated and 
bewildered imagination, few could trace in it the evidences of in¬ 
sanity. 

The passages I transcribe areas follow’s:— 
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“ Some years ago, Mr. Grey, you took me home to 
your family a poor, weeping orphan girl. You thought yon 
were performing a kind, a praiseworthy action. You were right, 
for you gave the being who had sworn to Irate you the opportu¬ 
nity she wished—the opportunity to do you harm! If that de¬ 
pendant, grateful orphan girl had not failed in her plans, you 
had been rewarded, but it had been in a way more agreeable to me 
than.to you! But I failed! and yet—I have succeeded—-succeeded 
iu part! Yes! let me think with pride how much 1 have done, and 
let me atone by the step I am. about to take that it has not been 
more! Mr. Grey, when first we met, and when with horror, 
which, even through years of smiles and grateful looks, you may 
perhaps remember, I first saw you—the man to whose' care and 
affection I had been entrusted, a father’s dying words had bid me 
hate you—bitterly hate you—from life to death—through kind¬ 
ness and benefits;—to hate, and to make that hatred tell in 
working evil, ruin, unhappiness, to you and yours! Yes! when 
you first beheld me, I had deeply sworn to let the energies of a 
life, of youth, that season of innocence and careless joy—to 
let all these be devoted to the toil of hate—shudder as you read 
—even I can shudder as 1 write !—I had sworn to forget all joy, 
all love, all pity, all remorse, to work that deadly work, to plant 
w'O and strife where happiness and peace had dwell! It was 
a blissf ul task ! I smiled as l looked on that calm, holy peace. 
I saw it, and l smiled! And there was one whom I then saw: I 
had never believed before that on earth such a being could exist! 
gentle, affectionate—gifted in mind and person ! I saw with 
ecstasy, She was mine! She should love—trust—pity. Easily 
bruised—easily bowed down—on her my toils should be ex¬ 
pended ! Yes ! . Anne Grey, I have seen you weep—I have made 
you weep. I have laid my hand with chilling bitterness upon 
that heart. 1 have seen you on the point of death—your pale 
face—your cheerless eye! It was my work. Oh! it was a noble 
work! and my father stood by, and he smiled on me, and I felt 
that smile within my heart! I felt it, and was not mad. I am not 
mad ! or I—I too should have wept—/—I should have grieved 
—but no, 1 am not mad ! 

* * -* H A * 

I wound myself silently, carefully, into the heart of that pure 
being. I wound and wound, till every sweet affection of that heart 



was fastly bound beneath my grasp. She loved.saw it. Here 
was my task, a glorious task! She loved, and Charlotte Daventry 
loved, and both loved the same object: but one was loved again 
—and the other was suspected and despised ! Every nerve was 
strained! Yes, I wrote a letter framed to cut deep into her heart. 
Long had that letter been written ere she received it, and how did 
my bosom throb with impatience to fly and see its effect! I came 
—I beheld tli’at effect. It was a blissful sight. The lover, foo— 
hirn had 1 deceived. I whispered in his ear Geprge Foley’s 
name. I whispered that Anne Grey \tfas easily persuaded—soon 
touched ! He listened and believed. 

Know that every trouble that has befallen you or- your house 
n the few.years I have dwelt with you, were either framed, or 
fostered, or increased by me. Ever about your house, ever close 
to me was he—my father! His cold pale’form, his still, sepulchral 
voice ! ever urging me on : you could not see and know; but I! 
he was always there : his voice—his eyes were ever with me : 
in the darkness or the light alike—and his laugh! he laughed and 
I—I too ! Every thought and action has been made subservient 
to his will. At this moment there are three .devoted fools all 
bound to me?, as they fondly believe, by the tie of mutual affection: 
each ignorant, confiding, and deceived. These three are Frank 
Crawford, Robert Dodson, and (start if you will) your son—your 
own son William ! 

. . > 

Rut it»is of no avail now to tell you all my schemes. 1 had one 
—a noble plan; one which would have endangered your fortune, 
perhaps your character. Two skilful, but not honest, attornies 
would soou have been at work. But fate interposed. You re¬ 
member the death of that maid-servant—that French girl, over 
whose loss I mourned with such affecting tenderness ? I did grieve 
over her loss. She was a useful tool : she could tamper w'ith 
these men of law; but I lost my tool: 1 grieved, and you were 
saved. Once more I proudly raise my head: let me look proudly 
on my work i and whilst the serpent gnaws my heart for deeds 
undone, let me still smile and laugh for deeds that have been 
done. 1 have failed in part: but what have not 1, a poor unas¬ 
sisted girl, accomplished? I sacrificed all to this grand object. 1 

sacrificed—you know hot how much! All the pride, the feelings 
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of a woman, fo yon l was the poor uneducated girl. It served 
my purpose so to appear. You did not know that l was en¬ 
dowed with those things which captivate and charm. I was in fact 
rich in attainment, and gifted by nature with power in music, in 
drawing, in painting and poetry—practised in all—delighting in 
all: yet all l concealed and renounced to further my one grand 
aim-revenge! 

It is needless to dwell on the feelings of Mr. Grey, as he read 
the letter, of which the delaChed parts arc here given. It presented 
him with a fearful picture of guilt, of misery and of madness. What 
vigour of mind—what extraordinary resolution had been exerted 
in a work which human nature shuddered to contemplate. It ap¬ 
peared that the dreadful task which had been imposed upon her by 
the dying commands of her father had worked gradually but surely 
on her frame, till reasoit had sunk. Insanity had been the effect 
of guilt working on the mind. The energies of a powerful, violent, 
and ungoverned character had been devoted to a task fearful and 
appalling in its nature, and insanity alone could follow the ener¬ 
getic devotion to such a task. What talents misapplied—what 
powers turned to. evil—what a mind overthrown ! 

And this had been a father’s work. Ilad he wilnesied the event 
of that day, well might he have groaned under the punishment 
which his fearful passions brought upon the only being whom he - 
ever loved. lie had called for revenge, and vengeance had been 
turned upon himself. The child had fallen a victim to the father’s 
guilt. 

A fortnight had elapsed when we lind Mr. Grey again in the 
presence ol Charlotte Daveutry. He had been sent for to attend, as 
it was believed, her dying bed; and who that had seen the wretched 
lunatic could do otherwise than wish that death should remove her 
from such a stale of hopeless misery. 

When Mr. Grey reached the house, lie was told by her attend¬ 
ants that the sufferer had become more calm—that the frenzy had 
ceased, and left her in a state of stupor. Her case was pronounced 
hopeless, and it eould~not hut be the prayer of all who knew her 
that she might speedily be released in death. 

Mr. Grey was shown into her room. The unhappy being lay on 
the bed, motionless, and apparently unconscious. As Mr. Grey eu- 
tcred and looked />n her —her whom he had seen hut a few short 



weeks ago, gay, blooming, aiul seemingly happy; now worn almost 
to a skeleton with the violence of passion, one bright, hectic flush 
alone tinging the deadly paleness of her face; his emotion could not 
be controlled, lie forgot all the injury she had wrought—all the 
hatred she had sworn against him. lie knelt by the bed—he hung 
over her, and fervently uttering a prayer to God for the soul ol 
the maniac, he wept long and uncontrollably by the side of his un¬ 
happy niece, lie prayed for her forgiveness—he prated—and was 
indeed his praydV heard, and granted ? 

Charlotte lay for awhile motionless. Her uncle’s tears fell on her 
thin attenuated hand, that seemed scarcely like that of a living 
being. The physician entered the room. “ She cannot linger 
long,” were his .words as he looked at her, and Mr. Grey felt, that, 
none could* think that wasted form could indeed long remain on 
earth. 

The bright beam of the morning surf, which at that moment 
streamed in through the window, fell on the death-like form of 
Charlotte Daventry ! She moved : she stretched out her hands : 
she unclosed her eyes. 

“ Forgive—forgive—Anne Grey,” was softly murmured. 

So gently had those words been spoken, that the ear could 
scarcely catch their tones. She raised her hand, and put it to her 
forehead, as if trying to recollect; and for a moment her eye fell on 
her uncle. She saw his tears—his look of kindness. A sudden 
emotion seemed to seize her; to the amazement of all around, she 
started up, she threw forward her arms—placed them round his 
neck, anti in gentle, half audible accents, murmured “ Forgive— 
pray for me—” and then again sunk back. 

They looked—they waited—they watched; and whilst her uncle’s 
tears fell fast, he looked with breathless eagerness again to catch 
some proof of penitence. He looked in vain. No movement was 
made. All was stilf—the physician laid his hand gently on Mr. 
Grey’s arm. Charlotte Daventry was dead. 



CHAPTER LIX. 


BuA we wilUIeave the contemplation of sorrow, and pass on to a 
calmer and happier period. Horror, pity, and gfief had in turn 
held their sway; but they wferc now passing by, and the memory of 
Charlotte Daventry was ceasing to cast its sadness on the minds of 
those who had known and loved her. Edward Temple is esta¬ 
blished as the privileged guest at Weston, the acknowledged lover 
of Anne Grey; and though we perceive that, with his usual deceit, 
he is trying to convince her that, however delightful he is as a lover, 
he will be still more so as a husband, yet what else can be ex¬ 
pected from such a character? And if we lind Anne Grey easily 
trusting and deceived again, what less can wc expect from one so 
affectionate and confiding? 

We must leave her to her fate; and may it be a happy one! and 
if trust can be placed in that bright smile, in those soft tones, in 
those gentle eyes—but once more am 1 beginning, when l had 
almost escaped all danger of romance? It must not be! I will per¬ 
severe to the end in the matter of fact style of my common-place 
story. 

“ How was it possible that you could have believed in my in¬ 
constancy ?” said Edward Temple, one day to Anne, as ’ they sat 
talking together at Weston. 

“ I must answer that question by another,” said she smiling. 
“ How was it possible you could have believed in mine ?” 

“ Confessions are not disagreeable with such a confessor,” said 
he, as he looked at her. “ Hut before I begin, will you not promise 
me absolution for my sins?” 

“ Yes, willingly,” said she, smiling. 

“ You do not know how many 1 have to confess, or perhaps you 
would not so readily promise,” said he. “ But, to> my task; and 
first I broke a promise made to myself; which was, never to fall 
in lo^e.” 

“ That was a foolish promise,” said Anne. 

“ You will forgive it, then?” said he : “ indeed you ought,” he 



continued, “ for I have a perfect excuse now before me, for even 
a greater breach of promise. But to my faults again—I fell in 
love in defiance of my promise: but, no man on earth could have 
helped that, you must allow? Fault the second—having in the 
pride of my heart made such a promise—but then I had never 
seen you!” 

But we will give the purport only of his confession, for it would 
be endless to repeat the whole conversation. It must be confessed 
that Edward Temple had some faults. He had had tqo much re¬ 
liance on his own firmness and discernfnenl; for his study of cha¬ 
racter was not always successful. It is in fact often both dangerous 
and deceitful. 

When he came to Weston, before his departure for Paris, he 
had determined not to propose to Anne. He wished to put her 
to the test of absence. He had studied her character, and he 
thought that if a fault was there to be fotind, it was in being too 
easily led by the opinion of others—that the amiable and depending 
nature of her disposition might render her too weak and yielding : 
he thought that perhaps she was capable of attaching herself easily, 
and of easily changing from one attachment to another. He be¬ 
lieved that she loved him; but he fancied himself, not sufficiently 
certain that under circumstances equally favourable, she might not 
love another. He came to W T eston, and he nearly forgot his in¬ 
tended prudence : but Robert Dodson and Sir Henry Poynton saved 
him against his wishes at the moment, and he left Anne free from 
any decided engagement. 

Before *he quitted Paris, he heard that she had accepted George 
Foley. For a time he did not believe it, and he reached England 
still determined to see her, and to declare his feelings towards her 
without reserve. But in England the report was repeated, and it 
seemed to come from good authority. Charlotte Daventry had 
taken care that it should. His preconceived doubts of Anne, and 
bis knowledge that George Foley had long loved her, gave addi¬ 
tional force' to the report. In short, so many facts concurred to 
attest its truth, that at length he could no longer doubt. He formed 
the resolution of never marrying, and never believing any woman 
constant; and went into the world to be gay and careless, and, as 
he believed,.to forget Anne Grey. 

But after a time his desire to see her again so strongly revived, 
that he accepted an invitation to Chatterton. Meantime he met 
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Charlotte Davcntry at the Ilingleys,’ and she left him no longer 
in doubt as to the fact of Anne’s engagement to another. lie de¬ 
termined more firmly than ever to believe all women weak and 
fickle, and to think every man a fool for marrying. He heard of 
Anne’s illness, and he suffered—wc need not say how much S—but 
still, it was for George Foley that she was to be restored. He 
would not sec her: he would never again approach her. 

Som* accidental circumstances however inspired a doubt o' 
George Folly’s good fortune, and he went to Hadley. There he 
met Anne, and at first, he havered in his opinion—-but then he saw 
her blush as George Foley’s name was mentioned. Still he ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to Chaltcrlon, and there—we know what 
followed. He proposed and was accepted, and it only remained 
for him to repent of his former folly, and to resolve in future never 
to trust presumptuously to his own fi. mness of purpose and insight 
into character. 

My task is nearly over. Anne Grey will soon be no more, but, 
Anne Temple, may you be happy—as happy as you deserve, and 
can we give you a better or a kinder wish ? 

Wcquit our heroine, to say a few words of the other characters 
in our story. Of Lord and Lady Stokelon we have litile to add, 
but that the favourable effect produced on Sophy’s mind by the 
alarming illness of her child, was never effaced by after years ol 
happiness, and she remained firm to the character which she then 
determined to become—-a good wife. 

The shock of Charlotte i)avcntry’s death had been severe to 
William Grey, who was absent from home at the time. 1 lie had 
been engaged to her, bu^had been persuaded by her to conceal 
the engagement, both onthe plea of its displeasing his parents, and 
her doubts of the strength of her own sentiments upon so short a 
trial. Some years spent in travelling on the Continent succeeded 
in diverting his feelings from the melancholy subject which too 
long entirely engrossed them. He returned home a sadder, but 
a wiser man, and before long Isabella Foley’s unshaken attachment, 
was rewarded by becoming his wife; and if she had some little od 
dities of temper to bear with, her own sweetness of disposition 
made her fully equal to the task. 

George Foley strove to foi-gel his own regrets, iu.lhe contem¬ 
plation of the happiness of the woman he loved, and though it was 
some time before he could recover the pang which her marriage 
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had caused him, he had so much firmness of character and good 
sense that he at length succeeded. 

< )f I ran!, ('rawford we must say a few words. On the very 
day olCharlotte Davcntry’s attempted suicide, he received a letter 
addressed to himself in her hand-writing. He was sitting alone 
x\ itii his lather at (ileddon, w hen it was put into his hands. He 
opened it—read a few words, then rushed out of the room, and, 
lor many succeeding days, Frank Crawford was lyiyg in htarful 
state of fever and delirium. His life was for a time despaired of: 
but he recovered, and when he rose fiDm his bed of sickness, it 
was as a different person. He was totally changed in disposition 
and mind, and when, on the death of his father, a few years after¬ 
wards, he’rcfurned from the Continent, he was only known to the 
world ns five eccentric and recluse Lord Gleddon ; and at the age 
of forty-seven, the dwellers in that same world were again re¬ 
minded that Frank Crawford had once bedn known amongst them, 
by seeing in the papers the announcement of his decease. 

Hci^-y Grey, the warm-hearted, frank, intelligent boy, grew up 
into the warm-hearted, frank, intelligent man. A fortune was un¬ 
expectedly left (o him by a distant relation, and having found a 
husband lor n.s sister Anne, whom even he allowed to be w'orthy 
of her, lie now sought a partner for himself, and again was success¬ 
ful in his search ; for Lady Emily Grey was all that could be de¬ 
sired to satisfy the affectionate wishes of Anne, in the wile of her 
brother Henry. 

A few w ords of Lady Hadley will close the book. It will easily 
be believed that Edward Temple was not a less frequent and welcome 
visitor at Hadley, as a married, than he JNW been as an unmarried 
man; and that Lady Hadley now looked^Wlh heartfelt pleasure on 
the conversion of the once melancholy house at Temple-court, into 
the prized and happy home of her whom she had so. fondly loved 
as Anne Grey. 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


The writer of this trifling Volume was suddenly sentenced, in the 
cold evening of his life, to drink the mineral waters of one of the 
bubbling springs, or brunncns, of Nassau. In his own opinion, his 
constitution was not worth so troublesome a repair; but, being out¬ 
voted, he bowed and departed. 

On reaching the point of his destination, he found not only 
water-bibbing—bathing—and ambulation to be the orders of the 
day, but it was moreover insisted upon, that the mind was to be 
relaxed inversely as the body was to be strengthened. During this 
severe regimen, he was driven to amuse himself in his old age by 
blowing, as he toddled about, a few literary Bubbles. His hasty 
sketches of whatever chanced for the moment to please either his 
eyes, or his mind, were only made —became he had, nothing else 
in the whole world to do: and he now offers them to that vast and 
highly respectable class of people who read from exactly the self¬ 
same motive. 

The critic must, of course, declare this production to be vain— 

empty—light—hollow— superficial.but it is the nature 

of Bubbles to be so. 

“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them.” 


Macbeth, Art /., Scene 3. 





BUBBLES. 


THE VOYAGE. 

By the tiyib*I reached the Custom-house Stairs, the paddles of 
the Uotterdam sleam-hoat were actually in motion, and I had 
scarcely hurried across a plank, whenl heard it fall splash into the 
muddy water which separated me farther and farther from the 
wharf. Still later than myself, passengers were now seen chasing 
the vessel in boats, and there was a confusion on deck, which I 
gladly availed myself of, by securing, close to the helmsman, a cor¬ 
ner, where, muffled in the ample folds of an old boat-cloak, I felt l 
might quietly enjoy an incognito -, for, as the sole object of my ex¬ 
pedition was to do myself as much good and as little harm as pos¬ 
sible, l considered it would be a pity to wear out my constitution 
by any travelling exclamations in the Thames. 

The hatches being now opened, the huge pile of trunks, black 
portmanteaus, and gaudy carpct-bags which had threatened at first 
to obstruct my prospect was rapidly stowed away and, as the ves¬ 
sel, hissing and smoking, glided, or rather scuffled, by Deptford, 
(Irecnwich, Woolwich, &c., a very motley group of fellow-passen¬ 
gers were all occupied in making remarks of more or less impor¬ 
tance. Some justly prided themselves on being able to read aloud 
inscriptions on shore, which others had declared, from their im¬ 
mense distance, to be illegible ;—some, bending forward, modestly 
asked for information ; some, standing particularly upright, pom¬ 
pously imparted it; at times, wondering eyes, both male and fe¬ 
male, were seen radiating in all directions ; then all were concen¬ 
trated on an approaching sister steam-boat, which, steering an 
opposite course, soon rapidly passed us ;. the gilt figure at her 
head, the splashing of the paddles, and the namft written over her 
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stern, occasioning observations which burst into existence nearly 
as simultaneously as the thunder and lightning of heaven ;—-hand¬ 
kerchiefs were waved, and bipeds of both sexes seemed to be de¬ 
lighted, save and except one mild, gloomy, inquisitive little man, 
who went bleating like a lamb from one fellow-passenger to ano¬ 
ther, without getting even from me any answer to his harmless 
question, “whether we had or had not passed yet the men hanging 
in cluWns ?” 

As soon as we got below Gravesend, the small volume of life 
which, with feelings of good-fellowship to all men, I had thus been 
calmly reviewing, began to assume a graver tone ; and, as page 
after page presented itself to my notice, 1 observed that notes of 
interrogation and marks of admiration were types not so often to he 
met w'ith, as the comma, the colon—and, above all-*the full stop. 

The wind, as it freshened with the sun, seemed to check all exu¬ 
berance of fancy; and, as the puny river-wave rose, conversation 
around me lulled and lulled into a dead calm. A few people, par¬ 
ticularly some ladies, suddenly at last broke silence, giving utterance 
to a mass of heavy matter-of-fact ejaculations, directed rather to 
iishes than to men. Certain colours in the picture now began ra¬ 
pidly to alter—the red rose gradually looked like the lily—brown 
skin changed itself into dirty yellow, and I observed two heavy 
cheeks of warm, comfortable, fat llesh gradually assume the ap¬ 
pearance of cold wrinkled tallow. Off Margate, a sort of hole-and- 
corner system very soon began to prevail, and one human being 
after another slowly descending heels foremost, vanished from deck 
into a sub-stratum, or infernal region, where there was moaning, 
and groaning, and gnashing of teeth ; and, as head after head thus 
solemnly sunk from my view, 1 gradually threw aside the folds of 
my aegis, until linding myself alone, I hailed and inhaled with plea¬ 
sure the cool fresh breeze which had thus caused me to be left, as 
I wished to be, by myself. 

The gale now delightfully increased—(ages ago I had been too 
often exposed to it to suffer from its effect) ;—and, as wave after 
wave became tipt with white, there flitted before my mind a hun¬ 
dred recollections chasing one another, which 1 never thought to 
have re-enjoyed ; occasionally they were interrupted by the salt 
spray, and as it dashed into my face, I felt my grizzled eyebrows 
curl themselves up, as if they wished me once again to view the 
world in the prismatic colours of “Auld Lang Syne.” Already was 
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my cure half effected ; and the soot of London being thus washed 
from my brow, 1 felt a reanimation of mind and a vigour of frame ' 
which made me long for the moment when, like the sun bursting 
from behind a cloud, I might cast aside my shadowy mantle : how¬ 
ever, I never moved from my nook, until the darkness of night at 
last encouraging me, without fear of observation, to walk the deck, 

“ I paced along upon the giddy footing of the hatches,” till tired of 
these vibrations, 1 stood for a few moments at the gangway. 

There was no moon—a star only here and there was to be seen; 
yet, as the fire-propelled vessel cut her way, the paddles, by 
shivering in succession each wave to atoms, produced a phos¬ 
phoric sparkling, resembling immense lanthorns at her side; and 
while lhei& beacons distinctly proclaimed where the vessel ac¬ 
tually was, a. -pale shining stream of light issued from her keel, 
which, for a ship’s length or two, told fainter and fainter where 
she had been. 

The ideas which rush into the mind, on contemplating by night, 
out of sight of land, the sea, are as dark, as mysterious, as unfathom¬ 
able, and as indescribable as the vast ocean itself. One sees but 
little,—yet that little, caught here and there, so much resembles 
some of the attributes of theGreatPower which erpated us, that the 
mind, trembling under the immensity of the conceptions it engen¬ 
ders, is lost in feelings which human beings cannot impart to each 
other. In the hurricane which one meets with in southern lati¬ 
tudes, most of us have probably looked in vain for the waves 
which have been described to be “ mountain highbut, though 
the outline has been exaggerated, is there not a terror in the filling 
in of the picture which no human artist can delineate? and in the 
raging of the tempest—in the darkness which the lightning makes 
visible—who is there among us that has not fancied he has caught 
a shadow of the wrath, and a momentary glimmering of the 
mercy, of the Almighty? 

Impressed with there hackneyed feelings, I slowly returned to 
my nook, and all being obscure, except just the red, rough coun¬ 
tenance of the helmsman, feebly illuminated by the light in the 
binnacle, l lai<j myself down, and sometimes nodding a little and 
sometimes dozing, I enjoyed for many hours a sort of half sleep, 
of which I stood in no little need. 

As soon as we had crossed the Bricll, the vessel being at once 
in smooth water, the passengers successively crperged from their 
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graves below, .until, in a couple of hours, their ghastly eounte- 
f nances all were on deck. 

A bell, as if in hysterics, now rang most violently, as a signal to 
the town of Rotterdam. The word of command, “ stop her 1” 
was loudly vociferated by a bluff, short, Dirk Halteraick-looking 
pilot, who had come on board off the Briell. “ Stop her!” was 
just heard faintly echoed from below, by the invisible exhausted 
sallow being who had had, during the voyage, charge of the en¬ 
gine. The paddles, in obedience to the mandate, ceased—then 
gave two turhs—ceased,—turned once again—paused,—gave one 
last struggle, when, our voyage being over, the vessel’s side 
slightly bumped against the pier. 

With a noise like one of Congreve’s rockets, the now useless 
steam was immediately exploded by the pale being below, and, in 
a few seconds, half the passengers were seen on shore, hurrying in 
different directions abouttown full of canals and spirit shops. 

“ Compared with Greece and Italy—Holland is but a platter- 
laced, eold-gin-and-water country, after all !” said l to myself, as 
I entered the great gate of the Hotel ties Pays-Jins ; “ and a 
heavy, barge-built, web-footed race are its inhabitants,” 1 added, as 
l passed a huge amphibious wench on the stairs, who, with her 
stern towards me, was sluicing the windows with water : “ how¬ 
ever, there is fresh air, and that, with solitude, is all I here desire !” 
This frail sentimental sentence was hardly concluded, when a 
Dutch waiter (whose figure I will not misrepresent by calling him 
“garcon”) popped a long carte, or bill of fare, into my hands, 
which severely reproved me for having many other wants besides 
those so simply expressed in my soliloquy. 

As I did not feel equal to appearing in public, 1 had dinner apart 
in my own room ; and, as soon as l came to that part of the cere¬ 
mony called dessert, 1 gradually raised my eyes from the field of 
battle, until leaning backwards in my chair to ruminate, l could 
•not help first admiring, for a few moments, the height and immense 
size of an apartment, in which there seemed to be elbow-room for 
a giant. 

Close before the window was the great river upon whose glassy 
surface I had often and often been a traveller ; and, flowing be¬ 
neath me, it occurred to me, as l sipped my wine, that in its transit, 
or course of existence, it had attained at Rotterdam, as nearly as 
possible, the same period in its life as my own. Its birth, its frow- 
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art! infancy, and its wayward youth, were remote distances to 
which even fancy could now scarcely re-transport us. In its full 
vigour, the Rhine had been doomed turbulently to struggle with 
difficulties and obstructions which had seemed almost capable of 
arresting it in its course ; and if there was now nothing left in its 
existence worth admiring—if its best scenery had vanished—if its 
boundaries had become flat, and its banks insipid, still there was 
an expansion *in its broader surface, and a deep-settled stillness in 
its course, which seemed to offer tranquillity instead of ecstasy, and 
perfect contentment instead of imperfeat joy. 1 felt tha\ in the whole 
course of the river there was no part of it l desired to exchange 
for the water flowing slowly before me ; and though it must very 
shortly, J*knew, be lost in the ocean, that great emblem of eternity, 
yet in every yard of its existence that fate had been foretold to it. 

Not feeling disposed again so immediately to endure the confine¬ 
ment of a vessel, I walked out, and succeeded in hiring a carriage, 
which, in two days, took me to Cologne, and the following morn¬ 
ing l accordingly embarked, at six o'clock, in a stcam-hoat, which 
was to reach Coblentz in eleven hours. 

As everybody, now-a-days, has been up the Rhine, I will only 
say, that I started in a fog, and, for a couple of hours, was very 
coolly enveloped in it. My compaynons do voyayo were tricolored 
—Dutch, German and French; and,excepting always myself, there 
was nothing English—nothing, at least, but a board, which suffi¬ 
ciently explained the hungry, insatiable inquisitiveness of our tra¬ 
vellers. The black thing hung near the tiller, and upon it there was 
painted,, in white letters, the following sentence, which I copied 
literatim :— 

“ Entering any conversation with the Steersner ami Pilotes is desired to lie forborn.” 

On account of the fog, we could see nothing, yet, once or twice, 
we steered towards the tinkling invitation of a bell; stopped for a 
moment—took in passengers, and proceeded. The manner in 
which these Rhine steam-vessels receive and deliver passengers, 
carriages, and horses, is most admirable : at each little village, the 
birth of a new traveller, or the death or departure of an old one, 
does not detain the vessel ten seconds: but the little ceremony 
being over, on it instantly proceeds, worming and winding its way 
towards its destination. 

Formerly, and until lately, a few barges, towed by horses, were 
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occasionally seen toiling against the torrent of the Rhine, while im¬ 
mense rafts of timber, curiously connected together, floated indo¬ 
lently downward to their Inarket: in history, therefore, this uncom¬ 
mercial river was known principally for its violence, its difficulties, 
and its dangers. Excepting to the painter, its points most distin¬ 
guished were those where armies had succeeded in crossing, or 
where soldiers had perished in vainly attempting to do so ; but the 
power of steam^bringing its real character into existence, has lately 
developed peaceful properties which it was not known to have pos¬ 
sessed. Thh stream which, once relentlessly destroyed mankind, 
now gives to thousands their bread ;—that which once separated 
nations, now brings them together ;—national prejudices, which, it 
was once impiously argued, this river was wisely intended to main¬ 
tain, are, by its waters, now softened and decomposed : in short, 
the Rhine affords another proof that there is nothing really barren 
in creation but man's conceptions, nothing defective but his own 
judgment, and that what he looked upon as a barrier in Europe, 
was created to become one of the great paves in the world. 

As the vessel proceeded towards Coblentz , it continually paused 
in its fairy course, apparently to barter and traffic in the prisoners 
it contained—sometimes slopping off one little village, it exchanged 
an infirm old man for two country girls; and then, as if laugh¬ 
ing at its bargain, gaily proceeding, it paused before another 
picturesque hamlet, to give three Prussian soldiers of the 30tli 
regiment for a husband, a mother, and a child; once it delivered 
an old woman, and got nothing;—then, luckily, it received two 
carriages for a horse, and next it stopped a second to take up a 
tall, thin, itinerant poet, who, as soon as he had collected from 
every passenger a small contribution, for having recited two or 
three little pieces, was dropped at the next village, ready to board 
the steam-vessel coming down from Mainz. 

In one of these cartels, or exchanges of prisoners, we received 

on board Sir-and Lady-, a young fashionable English 

couple, who having had occasion, a fortnight before, to go together 
to St-George’s Church, had (like dogs suffering from hydrophobia 
or tin canisters) been running straight forwards ever since. As hard 
as they could drive, they had posted to Dover—hurried across to 
Calais—thence to Brussels—snapped a glance at the ripe corn 
waving on the Held of Waterloo,—stared at the relics of that great 
Sainl, old (’harlemagne, on the high altar of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
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at last sought for rest aud connubial refuge at Coin; but the cele¬ 
brated water of that town, having in its manufacture evidently ab¬ 
stracted all perfume from the atmosphere, they could not endure 
the dirt and smell of the place, aud, therefore, had proceeded by 
land towards Coblentz ; but, as they were changing horses at a small 
village, seeing our steam-boat in view, they ordered a party of pea¬ 
sants to draw their carriage to the banks of the river, aud as soon 
as our vessel,.which came smoking alongside, began to liiss^ they, 
their rosy, fresh-coloured French maid, their darlf, chocolate-co¬ 
loured chariot, and their brown, ill-lqpking Italian courier, came 
on board. 

As soon as this young London couple lightly stepped on deck, I 
saw', at one glance, that without at all priding themselves on their 
abilities, they fancied, and indeed justly fancied, that they belonged 
to that class of society which, in England, so modestly calls itself— 
t/ood. That it was not healthy society—tlyit its victims were exposed 
to late hours, crowded rooms, and impure air, was evident enough 
from the contrast which existed between their complexions, and 
that of their healthy country attendant; however, they seemed not 
only to be perfectly satisfied with themselves, and the dike which 
they had left behind them, but to have a distaste for everything else 
they saw. Towards some German ladies, who Kad slightly bowed 
to them as they passed, they looked with a vacant haughty stare, 
as if they conceived there must be some mistake, and as if, at all 
events, it would be necessary to keep such people off. Yet, after 
all, there was no great harm in these two young people: that, in 
the countries which they were about to visit, they would be lilted 
only for each other, was sadly evident; however, on the other hand, 
it was also evidently their wish not to extend their acquaintance. 
Their heads were lanthorns, illuminated with no more brains than 
barely sufficient to light them on their way; and so, like the babes 
in the wood, they sat together, hand-in-hand, regardless of every¬ 
thing in creation but themselves. 

For running their carriage down to the shore, the brown confi¬ 
dential courier, whose maxim was, of course, to pay little and 
charge much, offered the gang off peasants some kreutzers, which 
amounted, in English currency, to about sixpence. This they re¬ 
fused, and the captain of the party, while arguing with the Hint- 
skinning courier, was actually carried off by our steam-boat, which, 
like time and tide, waited for no man. The poor fellow, finding 
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that the Italian was immoveable, came aft to the elegant English 
couple, who were still leaning towards each other like the Sia¬ 
mese boys. He pleaded his case, stated his services, declared his 
poverty, and, in a manly voice, prayed for redres^. The dandy 
listened—looked at his boots, which were evidently pinching him, 
—listened—passed four white lingers through the curls of his jet- 
black hair—showed the point of a pink tongue gently playing with* 
a front tooth, and when the vulgar story was at an, end, without 
moving a mustle in his countenance, in a sickly tone of voice, he 
pronounced his verdict as follows.“ JlUeif ! ” 

The creditor tried again, but the debtor sat as silent and as ina¬ 
nimate as a corpse. However, all this time the steam-boat drag¬ 
ging the poor peasant out of his way, he protested in a few angry 
exclamations against the injustice with v.'uich he had been treated 
( a sentiment I was very sorry to hear more than once iriildly whis¬ 
pered by many a quiet-looking German), and descending the vessel’s 
side into a small boat, which had just brought us a new captive, he 
landed at a village from which he had about eight miles to walk* 
to join his comrades. 

It is with no satirical feeling that 1 have related this little occur¬ 
rence. To hurt the feelings of “ gay beings born to flutter but a 
day”—to break Such a pair of young, flimsy butterflies upon the 
wheel, affords me neither amusement nor delight; but the every¬ 
day occurrence of English travellers committing our well-earned 
national character for justice and liberality to the base, slave-driv¬ 
ing hand of a courier, is a practice which, as well as the bad taste 
of acting the part of a London dandy on the great theatre of Eu¬ 
rope, ought to be checked. 

As we proceeded up the Rhine, there issued from one of the old 
romantic castles we were passing a party of young English lads, 
whose appearance (as soon as they came on board) did ample 
justice to their country; and, comparing them while they walked 
the deck, with the rest of their fellow-prisoners, l could not help 
more than once fancying that I saw a determination in their step, 
a latent character in their attitudes, and a vigour in their young 
frames, which being interpreted, said— 


We dare do all (hat doth become a man. 
lie who dares more—is none ! ” 




Besides these young collegians, an English gentleman came on 
board, who appeared quite delighted to join their party. He was 
a stout man, of about fifty, tall, well-dressed, evidently wealthy, 
and as ruddy as our mild wholesome air could make him. Not 
only had he a high colour, but there was a network of red veins in 
his cheeks, which seemed as if not even death could drive it away : 
'his face shone from excessive cleanliness, and though his nose cer¬ 
tainly was noUlong, there was a sort of round bull-dog honesty in 
his face, which it was quite delightful to gaze upon. 1 overheard 
this good man inform his countrymen, jsvho had surrotmded him in 
a group, that he had never before been out of England—and that, 
to tell the truth, he never wished to quit it again! “ It’s surely 
beautiful scenery!” observed one of his auditors, pointing to the 
outline of a ruin which, with the rock upon which it stood, seemed 
llying away behind us. “ Yes, yes!” replied the florid traveller. 
“ But, sir! it's the dirtiness of the peopjc I complain of. Their 
cookery is dirty—they are dirty in their persons—dirty in their 
habits—that shocking trick of smoking (pointing to a fat German 
who was enjoying this pleasure close by his side, and who 1 rather 
suspect perfectly understood English) is dirty—depend upon it, 
they are what we should sail, sir, a very dirty race!” “ Do you 
speak the language?” said one of the young listeners with a smile 
which was very awkwardly repressed. “Oh, no!” replied the 
well-fed gentleman, laughing good-naturedly ‘. “ l know nothing of 
their language. 1 pay for all I eat, and I find, by paying, I can 
get anything I want. “ Manyozl changes is quite foreign lan¬ 
guage epough, sir, for me;" and having to the first word suited his 
action, by pointing with his fore-finger to his mouth, and to explain 
the second, having rubbed his thumb against the self-same linger, 
as if it were counting out money, he joined the roar of laughter 
which his two French words had caused, and then very good-na¬ 
turedly paced the deck by himself. 

The jagged spires of Coblentz now came in sight, and every 
Englishman walked to the head of the vessel to see them, while 
several of the inhabitants of the city, with less curiosity, occupied 
themselves in leisurely getting together their luggage. For a mo ¬ 
ment, as we glided by the Moselle, on our right, we looked up 
the course of that lovely river, which here delivers up its waters to 
the Rhine ; in a few minutes the bell on board rang, and continued 
to ring, until we found ourselves firmly moored to the pier of Co- 
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Wentz. Most of the passengers Went into the town. I, however, 
crossing the bridge of boats, took up my quarters at the Cheval 
Hlanc, a large hotel, standing immediately beneath that towering 
rook so magnilicerttly crowned by the celebrated fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein. 


THE JOURNEY. 

The next day, starling from Coblentz while the morning air was 
still pure and Iresh, 1 bade adieu to the picturesque river behind 
me, and travelling on a capital macadamized road which cuts 
across the duchy of Nassau from Coblentz to Mainz, I immediately 
began to ascend the mountains, which on all sides were beautifully 
covered with wood. In about two hours, descending into a nar¬ 
row valley, I passed through Bad-Ems, a small village, which, com¬ 
posed of hovels for its inhabitants, and, comparatively speaking, 
palaces for its guests, is pleasantly enough situated on the bank of 
a stream of water (the Lahn), imprisoned on every side by moun¬ 
tains which I should think very few of its visiters would be dis¬ 
posed to scale; and, from the little I saw of this place, I must own 
I lelt but little disposition to remain in it. Its outline, though much 
admired, gives a cramped, contracted picture of the resources and 
amusements of the place, and as 1 drove through it (my postilion, 
with huge orange-coloured worsted tassels at his back, proudly 
playing a discordant voluntary on his horn), 1 particularly re¬ 
marked some stiff, formal little walks, up and down which many 
well-dressed strangers were slowly promenading; but the truth is, 
that Ems is a regular, fashionable watering-place. 

Many people, I fully admit, go there to drink the waters only 
because they are salutary, but a very great many more visit it from 
far different motives; and it is sad, as well as odd enough, that 
young ladies who are in a consumption, and old ladies who have a 
number of gaudy bonnets to display, find it equally desirable to 
come to Bad-Ems. This mixture of sickness and finery—this con¬ 
tusion between the hectic flush and red and white ribands—in 
short, this dance of death, is not the particular sort of folly I am 
fond of; and, though l wish to, deprive no human being of his 
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hobby-horse, yet l must repeat^ was glad enough to leave dukes 
and duchesses, princes and ambassadors (whose carriages 1 saw 
standing in one single narrow street), to be cooped up together in 
the hot, expensive little valley of Ems,—an existence, to my hum¬ 
ble taste, not altogether unlike that which the foul witch, Sycorax, 
inllicted upon Ariel, when, “ in her most unmitigable rage,” she 
'left him hitched in a cloven pine. 

On leaving* Ems, the road passing through the old mouldering 
town of Nassau, and under the beautiful ruins of tlu? ducal Stamm- 
Sclilosz in its neighbourhood, by a ver^ steep acclivity, continues to 
ascend until it mounts at last into a sort of upper country, from 
various points of which are to be seen extensive views of the ex¬ 
alted duchy of Nassau, the features of which are on a very large 
scale. 

No one,*I think, can breathe this dry, fresh air for a single mo¬ 
ment, or gaze for an instant on the peculiar colour of the sky, with¬ 
out both smelling and seeing that he is in a country very consi¬ 
derably above the level of the sea; yet this upper story, when it be 
once attained is by no means what can be termed a mountainous 
country. On the contrary, the province is composed either of flat 
table-land abruptly intersected by valleys, or rather of an un¬ 
dulation of hills and dales on an immense scale. In the great 
tract thus displayed to view, scarcely a habitation is to be seen, 
and for a considerable time I could not help wondering what had 
become of the people who had sown the crops (as far I could 
see they were in solitude waving around me), and who of course 
were somewhere or other lurking in ambush for the harvest: how¬ 
ever, their humble abodes are almost all concealed in steep ra¬ 
vines, or water-courses, which in every direction intersect the 
whole of the region I have described. A bird’s-eye view would 
of course detect these little villages, but from any one point, as the 
eye roams over the surface, they are not to be seen. The duchy, 
which is completely unenclosed, for there is not even a fence to the 
orchards, appears like a royal park on a gigantic scale, about one- 
half being in corn-fields or uncultivated land, and the remainder 
in patches of woods and forests, which in shape and position re¬ 
semble artificial plantations. The province, as far as one can see, 
thus seems to declare that it has but one lord and master, and the 
various views it presents are really very grand and imposing. A 
considerable portion of the wood grows among crags and rocks; 
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and among the open land there ilia great deal of what is evidently 
a mining country, with much indicating the existence of both iron 
and silver. The crops of wheat, oats, and barley, are rather 
light, yet they arc very much better than one would expect from 
the ground from which ^hey grow; but this is the effect of the ex¬ 
traordinary heavy dews which, during the whole summer, may be 
said, <*iee in twenty-four hours, to irrigate the land. 

The small steep ravines 1 have mentioned are the most romantic 
little spots that can well be conceived. The rugged sides of the 
hills which contain them are generally clothed with oak or beech 
trees, feathering to the very bottom, where a strip of green, rich, 
grassy land full of springs, scarcely broader than, and very much 
resembling, the moat of an old castle, is all that divides the one 
wooded eminence Irom the other; and it is into these secluded 
gardens, these smiling happy valleys, that the inhabitants of Nassau 
have humbly crept for shelter. These valleys are often scarcely 
broad enough to contain the single street which forms the village, 
and from such little abodes, looking upwards, one would fancy 
that one were living in a mountainous country; but, climb the hill 
— break the little petty barrier that imprisons you, and from the 
height, gently undulating before you, is the vast, magnificent 
country 1 have described. In short, in the two prospects, one reads 
the old story—one sees the common picture of human life. Beneath 
lies the little contracted nook in which we were born, studded with 
trifling objects, each of which we once fancied to be highly im¬ 
portant; every little rock has its name, and every inch of ground 
belongs to one man, and therefore does not belong to another; but, 
lying prostrate before us, is a great picture of the world, and until 
he has seen it, no one born and bred below could fancy how vast 
are its dimensions, or how truly insignificant are the billows of that 
puddle in a storm from which he has somehow or other managed 
to escape. But, without metaphor, nothing can be more striking 
than the contrast which exists between the little valleys of this 
duchy, and the great country which soars above them! 

With respect to the climate of Nassau, without presuming to 
dictate upon that subject, I will, while my postilion is jolting me 
along, request the reader to decipher for himself hieroglyphics 
which l think sufficiently explain it. In short, I beg leave to offer 
him the milk of information—warm as I suck it from the cow. 

At this moment, everything, see! is smiling; the trees are in 



lull leaf; the crops in full beariW^. In no part of Devonshire or 
Herefordshire have I ever seen such rich crops of apples, the trees 
being here surrounded with a scaffolding of poles, .which after all 
seem scarcely sufficient, to save the boughs from breaking under 
their load; but I ask—How comes the vine to be absent from this 
gay scene ? the low country and even the lower part of Nassau, we 
all know, teems with vineyards, and for some way have they 
crawled up th« sides of the mountain; the reason, thereforp, for 
their not appearing in the high ground is surely one very legible 
character of the climate. . 

Again, at all the bendings of the valleys, why do the trees appear 
so stunted in their growth, and why are so many of them stag¬ 
headed? »They must surely have some sad reason for wearing 
this appearance, and any one may guess what it is that in the winter 
rushes by fliem with such violence, that, instinctively, they seem 
more anxious to grow beneath the soil than above it. Again, under 
that hot, oppressive sun which is now hurrying every crop to ma¬ 
turity, why do not the inhabitants look like Neapolitans and other 
indolent Lazzaroni-living people?—how comes it that their features 
are so hard?—Can the snn have beaten them into that shape? 

Why are the houses they live in huddled together in the valleys, 
instead of enjoying the magnificent prospect before me? Why do 
ihe wealthiest habitations look to the south, and why are the roofs 
of the houses built or pitched so perpendicularly that it seems as if 
nothing could rest upon their surface? Why are the windows so 
small and the walls so thick ? I might torment my reader with 
many other questions, such as why, in this large country, is there 
scarcely a bird to be seen? but I dare say he has already deter¬ 
mined for himself, whether the lofty province of Nassau, during the 
winter, be hot or cold; in short, what must be its climate at the 
moment when the Rhine and the expanse of low country, lying 
about 1200 feet beneath it, is frozen and covered with snow? 

Yet whatever may be the climate of the upper country of Nassau, 
the duchy, taken altogether, may fairly be said to contribute more 
than an average share towards the luxuries and comforts of man¬ 
kind. Besides fine timber-trees of oak, beech, birch, and fir, there 
are crops of corn of every sort, as well as potatoes which would 
not be despised in England; several of the wines (for instance, 
those on the estates of Hochhcim, Eberbaeh, Rudcsheim, and .Jo- 
hannisburg) are the finest on the Rhine, while there are fruits, such 



as apples, pears, cherries, apricots, strawberries, raspberries (the 
two latter growing wild), &c, &c. in the greatest abundance. 

Not only are there mines of the precious metals and of iron, but 
there is also coal, which we all know will, when the gigantic 
powers of steam are developed, become the nucleus of every na¬ 
tion’s wealth. In addition to all this, the duchy is celebrated over 
the whole'of Germany for its mineral waters; and certainly if they 
be at pll equal to the reputation they have acquired, Nassau may 
be said to contribute to mankind what is infinitely better than all 
wealth, namely—health. r 

From its hills burst mineralstreams of various descriptions, and 
besides the Selters or Seltzer water, which is drunk as a luxury in 
every quarter of the globe, there arc bright, sparkling remedies 
prescribed for almost every disorder under the sun ;—for instance, 
should the reader be consumptive, or, what is much moiu pro¬ 
bable, be dyspeptic, let him hurry to Ems; if he wishes to instil 
iron into his jaded system, and brace up his muscles, let him go to 
Langen-Schwalbach; if his brain should require calming, his nerves 
soothing, and his skin softening, let him glide onwards to Schlan- 
genbad—-the serpent’s bath; but if he should be rheumatic n his 
limbs, or if mercury should be running riot in Iiis system, let him 
hasten, “body and bones,” to Wiesbaden, where, they say, by 
being parboiled in the Kochbrunnen (boiling spring), all his troubles 
will evaporate. 

To these different waters of Nassau flock annually thousands and 
thousands of people from all parts of Germany; and so celebrated 
are they for the cures which they have effected, that not, only do 
people also come from Russia, Poland, Denmark, &c., but yasl 
quantity of the waters, in stone bottles, is annually sent tc 'In, e re¬ 
mote countries. Yet it is odd enough, that the number c tglish, 
who have visited the mineral springs of Nassau, bears no propor¬ 
tion to that of any other nation of Europe, although Spa, and some 
other continental watering-places, have been much deserted by 
foreigners, on account of- the quantity of the British -who have 
thronged there; but, somehow or other, our country people are 
like locusts, for they not only fly in myriads to distant countries, 
but, as they travel, they congregate in clouds, and, therefore, 
either are they found absolutely eating up a foreign country, or not 
one of them is to be seen there. How many thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of English, with their mouths, eyes, and purses wide 



open, have followed each other, in mournful succession, up anti 
down the nitte; and yet, though Nassau has stood absolutely in 
their path, I believe I may assert that not twenty families have taken 
up their abode at Langen-Schwalbach or Schlangenbad in the 
course of the last twenty years; and yet there is no country on 
earth that could turn out annually more consumptive, rheumatic, 
and dyspeptic patients than old England! In process of time, the 
little '‘duchy wilH no doubt, be as well known as Cheltenham,•Mal¬ 
vern, &c.; however, until fashion, that painted direction-post, 
points her linger towards it, it will continue (so far as we are con¬ 
cerned) to exist, as it really does, in nuhibus. 

There are 56,712 human habitations in the duchy of Nassau, 
and 355,815 human beings to live in them. Of these, 188,244 
are Protestants, 161,535 are Catholics; there are 191 Mennonitens 
or dissenters; and scattered among these bleak hills, just as their 
race is mysteriously scattered over the face of the globe, there are 
58 15 Jews. The Duke of Nassau is the cacique, king, emperor, or 
comn.ander-in-chief of the province; and people here arc ever¬ 
lastingly talking of thk Duke, as in England they talk of the sun, the 
moon, or any other luminary of which there exists only one in our 
system, lie is certainly the sovereign lord of thjs lofty country; 
and travelling along, I have just observed a certain little bough 
sticking out of every tenth sheaf of corn, the meaning of which is, 
no doubt, perfectly well understood both by him and the peasant: 
in short, in all the principal villages, there are barns built on pur¬ 
pose for receiving this tribute, with a mail, paid by the Duke, for 
collect'..,g «it. 

In approaching Langen-Schwalbach, being of course anxious, 
as early as possible, to get a glimpse of a town which I had already 
determined to inhabit for a few days, 1 did all in my power to ex¬ 
plain this feeling to the dull, gaudy fellow who drove me; but 
whenever I inquired for Langen-Schwalbach, so often did the 
mute creature point with a long German whip to the open country, 
as if it existed directly before him; but, no, not a human habitation 
could I discover! However, as 1 proceeded onwards, the whip, 
in reply to my repeated interrogatories to its dumb owner, began to 
show a short of magnetical dip, until, at last, it pointed almost per¬ 
pendicularly downwards into a ravine, which was now imme¬ 
diately beneath me; yet though 1 could see, as I thought, almost to 
the bottom of it, still not a vestige of a town was tp be seen. How- 
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ever, the whip was quite right, for, in a very few sem&^s, peeping 
up from the very bottom of the valley, I perceived, lillPp&plar trees, 
a couple of church steeples; then suddenly came in sight a long 
narrow village of slated roofs, and, in a very few seconds more, I 
found my carriage rattling aqd trumpetting along a street, until it 
stopped at the Goldene Kette, or, as we should call it, the Golden 
Chain. The master of this hotel appeared to be a most civil, 
obliging person; and though his house was nearly full, yet he 
suddenly felt so much -respect either for me or for the contents of 
my wallet, which, in descending from the carriage, I had placed, for 
, a moment, in his hands, that he used many arguments to persuade 
us both to become noble appendages to his fine Golden Chain: yet 
there were certain noises, uncertain smells, and a degree of bustle 
in his house which did not at all suit me; and, therefore, at once 
mercifully annihilating his hopes by a grave bow which could not 
be misinterpreted, I slowly walked into the street to select for my¬ 
self a private lodging, and, for a considerable time, experienced 
very great difficulty. With hands clasped behind me, in vain did I 
slowly stroll about, looking out for any thing at all like a paper or a 
board in a window; and I was'Beginning to fear that there were no 
lodging-houses jn the town, when l at last found out that there 
were very few which were not. I therefore selected a clean, quiet¬ 
looking dwelling; and, finding the inside equal to the out, 1 at once 
engaged apartments. 

The next morning (having been refreshed by a good night’s rest) 

I put a small nole-boofchfkto my pocket, and having learnt that in 
the whole valley there was no English blood, except the .little that 
was within my own black silk waistcoat, I felt that I might go where 
I liked, do what I liked, and sketch the outline of whatever either 
pleased my eye, or amused my fancy. My first duty, however, 
evidently was to understand the geography of the town, or rather 
• village, of Langen-Sehwalbach, which 1 found to be in the shape 
of the letter Y, or (throwing, as I wish to do, literature aside) of a 
long-handled two-pronged fork. The village is 1500 paces in 
length, that is to say, the prongs are each about 500 yards, and the 
lower street, or handle of the fork, is about 1000 yards. 

On the first glimpse of the buildings from the heights, my eyes 
had been particularly attracted by high, irregular, slated roofs, 
many of which were fantastically ornamented with little spires, 
about two feet high, but it now appeared that the buildings them- 
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selves w^^Btnstnieted even more . irregularly than their ro'ols. 
The villaj^racomposed of houses of all sizes, shapes, and colours: 
some, having been lately plastered! &nd painted yellow, white, or 
pale greenj^pave a modem^appeaMhce, wjhile otjhers wear a dress 
about as oldffas tfi^nills ivhich suirliund them. Of these latter, 
some^are standidg with their sides td^ards the streets, othprsi 
at you with their gables ; sblhe overhang the passenger as if they 
intended to crush him'; some shrink backwards, as»if, like rfiisan- 
thropesVlhey loathed Him, or like maidens, %ey feared.him ; s|ahe 
lean sidewayt, as if they were sufFepng*ff?om a painful disorder in 
their hips ;" mdfiy, apparently from curiosity, have advanced, whilei 
a few, in dis^iist, have rfetj jged a step or two. 

All the best dwellin^^^thfe’ idy^tis are “ hofs,” or lodging- 
houses, paving jalousies, or Venetian blinds.tqthe windows; and 
1 must OWO T did. not expect to find in so remote a iftuatioA houses 
of such large dimensions. .-£!or instance, the Allee Saal has nineteen 
windows' in front; the great “ Indiei^Hof” is three stories high, 
with sixteen window^ in each; the Pariscr Hof has twel|jg| and se¬ 
veral others have eight and 4 * 

Of late years a number of the^fargest houses have been plas¬ 
tered on the outside, but the appearance of the rest is highly pic¬ 
turesque. They are built of wood and unburnt bricks, but the 
ithmense quantity of timber which has been’consumed w^Jd clearly; 
indicate the vicinity of a large forest, even if one coultHrot see its 
dark foliage towering on every side abqVnihe town. Wood having 
been of so little value, it has bej|n crafflipMnto the houses, as if 
the builder’s object bad been to hide away as much of it as possible. 
The whole fabric is a network of timbei?6f all lengths, shades, 
and sizes; and these limbs, sometimes rudely sculptured, often bent 
into every possible contortion, form a confused picture of rustic ar¬ 
chitecture, which amid such wild mountain scenery one cannot 
refuse to admire. .' The interstices between* ?dl Ihis woodwork are 
filled up with brown, unburnt bricks, so soft and porous, that in our 
moist! climate they would^in' lone winter be decomposed, while a 
very few seasoi^s'would alsV.rot the timbers which they connect: 
however,such is evidently the dryness of mountain air, that build¬ 
ings can exist here in this rude state, and, iudeScjjhave existed; for 
several hundred years, with the woodwork unpaihted. 

In rambling about the three streets, one is surprised, at first, at 
observing that apparently there is scarce!#a slwp iu the town! 
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Before three or four windows carcasses of sheep, calves 

but a few days old, arc seen hanging by their heelsfuSa loaves of 
bread are placed for sale before a very few doors but, generally 
speaking, the dwellings are either “ hofs ” ,for lodgers$6r they ap¬ 
pear to be a set of nondescript private-hous^; nevertheless, by 
patently'probing, tlie little'sjiop is at last discovered. In qne ol 
these secluded dens one can buy coffee, sugar, butter, nails, cottons, 
chocolate, ribands, brandy, &c. Still, however, there isfiio ex - 
ternal display of any*such articles, for th^erowd'of rieh people 
who, like the swallows* visited uring the summer weekajfhe sparkling 
filter of Langen-Schwalbach, live at “ hofs,” whose proprietors 
well enough know where to search focgWfyat they want. During 
so short a residence there, fashionarare'Visiters require no new 
clothes, nails, brimstone, or coarse linen. It is, therefore, useless 
for the little Shopkeeper to attempt to gain their custom ; and as, 
during the rest of the year, the village exists in simplicity, quietness, 
and obscurity, the inhabitants, knowing each other, require neither 
signs nor inscriptions. .Peasants come to Langen-Schwalbach 
from other villages, inquirqg^g^lhc sort of shop which will suit 
them; or if they want (as tne^ generally do) tobacco, oil, or some 
rancid commodity, their noses arc quite Intelligent enough to lead 
them to the doors they ought to enter ; indeed, I myself very soon 
found tht^t was quite possible thus to hunt for my own game. 

1 have mready stated that Langen-Schwalbach is like a kitchen 
fork, the handle of wh hpy the lower or old part of the town : the 
prongs representing twwwrccts built in ravines, down each of which 
asmall stream of water descends. The Stahl hrunnen (steel, spring) 
is at the head of the lowh, at the upper extremity Of the right prong. 
Close to the point of the other prong is the Wcin brunnen ( wine 
spring ), and about fiOO yards up the same valley is situated the 
fashionable brunnen of Pauline. Between, these three points, brun 
nens, or wells, theVtsi^rs at Langen Schwalbach, with proper in¬ 
tervals for rest and food, are everlastingly vibrating. Backwards 
and forwards, “ down the middle and uj^ again,” the strangers are 
seen walking, or rather*cra\vling, with a constancy that is really 
quite astonishing. Among the number there may be here and there 
a Crelcbs in search'of a wife, and a very few sets of much smaller 
feet may, impari passu, be occasionally seen pursuing nothing 
but their mammas; however, generally speaking, the whole troop 
is chasing one and th$ same game *, they are all searching for the 
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same treafljnHpifk' short, they are seeking for health : but it is now 
necessarythe reader should be informed by what means they 
hope to attain it. 

In the tidfjb of the Romany Schwalbaeh, which means literally the 
swallow’s stream, was a fewest containing an immense suphureous 
fountain famed for its medicinal effects. In proportion as it rittse 
into notice, hovels, huts, and houses were erected; until a small 
slreet,dr yillageVas thus gradually established on the nprth and«outh 
Of the Well. Tjjhere was little to offer to the Stranger buj its waters; 
yet, health hflng a commodity which pet)ple«^iave always been will¬ 
ing enough to purchase, the medicine-was abundantly drunk, and 
in the same proportion thelittle hamlet continued to grow, until it 
justly attained and' claimedlfpi’ itself the appellation of Langcn (long) 
Schwalbacjv 

About s^ty years ago the Stahl and Wein tTrunhens were dis¬ 
covered. These springs were found to bfi quite different from the 
old one, inasmuch as, instead of being only sulphureous, they were 
but strongly impregnated with iron and carbonic acid gas v Instead, 
therefore, of merely purifying tfip^lnod, they boldly undertook to 
strengthen the human frame ; andfm' proportion as they attracted 
notice, so the old original brunnen became neglected. About three 
years ago a new spring was discovered in the valley above the Wein 
brunnen; this did not contain quite so much iron as the Stahl or. 
Wein brunnen; but possessing other ingredients (amongVthem that 
of novelty) which were declared to be.K&re salutary, it was patro¬ 
nised by Dr. Fenner, as being pipferabfdtptfee brimstone as well as 
other brutinens in the country. It was accordingly called Pauline, 
after the present Duchess of Nassau, and fe mow the fashionable 
brunnen or well pf Langen-Schwalbach. 

The village doctors, however, disagree on the subject; and Dr. 
Stritter, a very mild, sensible man, recommends his patients to the 
strong Stahl brunnen, almost as positively as Dr. Fenner sentences 
his victims to the Pauline. Which is right, and which is wrong,is one 
of the mysteries of this world; but as the cunning Jews all go to the 
Stahl brunnen, 1 strongly suspeqt that they have some good reason 
for this departure from the fashion. 

As 1 observed people of ail shapes, ages, and constitutions, 
swallowing the waters of Langen-Schwalbach, I felt that, being 
absolutely on the brink of the brunnen, I might, at least as an expe¬ 
riment, join this awkward squad—that it would be quite time enough 



to desert if I should find reasoft todo so—in short, 'trying the 

waters l should have a surer proof whether they agree^jwith me or 
not, than by listening to the conflicting opinions of all the doctors in the 
universe. However, not knowing exactly in what quantities to take 
them,—having learnt that Dr;, Fenner himself had the greatest 
number of patients, and that moreover being k one-eyed man he 
was much the easiest to be found, 1 walked towards the shady walk 
near the Allee Saal, resolving eventually to consult him; however, 
in turning a sharp corner, happening almost to run a^ainst a v gentle» 
man in black, “ cui lumpn adefflptum,” 1 gravely accord him, and 
|t||iing, as I did in one moment, that 1 was right, in the middle of 
thlfe'street I began to explain that he saw before him a wheel which 
wanted a new tire—a shoc which required a new sole—aworn-Oul 
vessel seeking the hand of the tinker; in short, that feelipg very old, 
1 mdrely wanted ttrbecome young again. 

l)r. Fenner is what would be called in England “ a regular 
character,” and being a shrewd, clever fellow, he evidently finds 
it answer, and endeavours to maintain a singularity of manner, 
which with his one eye (the,other being extinguished in a college 
duel) serves to bring him Wf^neral notice. As soon as. my 
gloomy tale w as .concluded, the Doctor, w ho had been walking at 
my side, stopped dead short, and when I turned round to look for 
him, there 1 saw him, with his right arm extended, its fore-finger 
and thumb clenched, as if holding snuff, and its other three digits 
horizontally extended lik^fUhte hand of a direction-post. With his 
heels close together, hepped as lean and as erect as a ramrod, the 
black patch which like y a hatchment hung over the the window of 
his departed eye being supported by a riband: wound diagonally 
round his head. “Monsieur!” said he (for he speaks a little 
French), “Monsieur!” he repeated, “h six heures du matin vous 
prendrez h la Pauline trois verres ! trois verres a la Pauline!” he 
repeated. , “ A dix heures vous prendrez un bain—en sortaul du 
bain vous prendrez. . (he paused, and after several seconds of deep 
thought, he added). . encore deux verres, et a cinq heures du 
soir, Monsieur, vous prendrez . . (another long pause) . . encore 
trois verres! Monsieur! ces eaux Vous feront beaucoup de bien !!” 

The arm of this.sybil now fell to liis side, like the limb of a 
telegraph which had just concluded its intelligence. The Doctor 
made me a low bow, spun round upon his heel, “ and so he 
vanished.” 
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I had jgjjjfotactly bargained for lg$thing in, as well as drinking, 
the waterljpnowever, feeling in great good-humour with the little 
world I was inhabiting, I was willing to go with (i. e. into ) its 
stream; and as I found that almost every visiter was daily soaked 
for an hour or tw(£, I could not but admit that what was prescribed 
for such geese, might also be good sauce for the gander; and that 
at all events a bath would at least have the advantage of drowning 3 
for me one hoflr per day, in case I should find four-and-twenty of 
such visiters ipore than I wanted. , 

fn a very^ew days I got quite accustomed to what a sailor would 
call the “ fresh-water life ” which had been prescribed for me; andirs 
as no clock in the universe could be more regular than my beha¬ 
viour, an* account of on$f*day’s performances, multiplied by the 
number I remained, will give the reader, very nearly, the history 
or picture of an existence at Langen-Schwalbach. 


THE REVEILLE. 

At a quarter past five I arose, and as soon after as possible left 
the “ hof.” Every house was open, tb$l$reets already swept, the 
inhabitants all up, the living world' appeared broad awake, and 
there was nothing to denote the earfiaess of the hour, but the 
delicious freshness* of the cool mountain air; which as yet, unen¬ 
feebled by the sun, just beaming above the hill, was in that pure 
state, in which it had all night long been slumbering in the valley. 
The face of nature seemed beaming with health, and though there 
were no larks at Schwalbach gently “ to carol at the morn,” yet 
immense red German slugs were everywhere in my path, looking 
wetter, colder, fatter, and happier thqp they or I have words to 
express. They had evidently been gorging themselves during the 
night, and we*e now crawling;into shelter to sleep away the 
day. 

As soon as, getting from beneath the shaded walk of the Allee 
Saal, 1 reached the green valley leading to the Pauline brunnen, it 
was quite delightful to look at the grass, as it sparkled in the sun, 



every green blade being lai^p with dew in such h{|(|y particles, 
(hat there seemed to be quite as much water as grai9§£ndeed the 
crop was actually bending under the weight of nourishment which, 
during the deep silence of nijjj|^dXature had liberally 'imparted (<> 


it; and it was evident that 


would have to rise high in the 


heavens before*it could attpl strength enough' to rob the turf of 
this fertilizing and delicious treasure. ® 

At ibis early hour, I found but few people on the walks Jend on 
—*-■--* the brunnen, the firgtagreeable thing I received t^ve was 

:uaan, who 
Hflass, 


wnely, healthy old 
selected from her 


a%ffiile from a very hoi 
Hgtihg *een me approaebif^ 

SPhandle of ^diich she had marked by a piece .. 

‘^Gutett morgen 1” she muttered ; a^theiiyvsyitho^i,.^“^pipe- 
ranging thejhospitality of her smile, stooping downt sh^’^^d- the 


v^Ssel into the brunnen beuesdh her feet, and i» a siM of civil 
huiTy (lest any of its spirit should escape), she presented me with 
a glass of her eau medicinale. CJearascrystal, sparkling with car¬ 
bonic acid gas, and effervescing'quite as much as champagne, it 
was nevertheless miserably cold ; and the first morning^what with 
the gas, and what with the llwliifhperature of this cold iron tttot 


it was about as, much as I could do to swallow it; and, for a lew 
seconds, feeling as if it hall-sluiced my stomach completely by sur¬ 
prise, I stood hardly knowing what was about to happen, when, 
instead of my teeth chattering, as I expected, l felt thp water sud¬ 
denly grow warm \vUlii$||gy Waistcoat, and a slight intoxication, 
or rather exhilaration^IPPoeeded. 

As 1 have always had an unconquerable aversion to walking back¬ 
wards and forewards on a formal parade, as S&on as I had drank 
my first glass f at once commenced ascending the hill which rises 
immediately from the brunnen. Paths in zigzags are cut in various 
directions in the wood, but 'so steep, that very few of the water- 
drinkers like to encounter them. 1 found the trees to be oak and 
beech, the ground berteath being covered with grass and heather, 
among which were, growing %ild, quantities of ripe strawberies 
and raspberries. The large red snails were in great abundance, 
and immense black-beetles wore also in the paths,,-heaving at, and 
pushing upwards&loads of dung, <&c., very much bigger than 
themselves ; the grass and heather were soaked with dew, and 
e\cn the strawberries looked,mudi too wet to be eaten. However, 
l mav observe, that while drinking mineral waters, all fruit, wet 
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or dry, is fdl||ddcii. Smothered tifKjm the wood, there was, of 
course, noftftng to be seen; hut as soon as 1 gained the summit of 
the hill, a very pretty hexagonal rustic hut, built of trees with the 
bark on, and hatched with heathen presented itself. The sides 
were open, excepting two, which were built up with sticks and 
moss. A rough circular table was in the , middle, upon which 
two or three ybung people had cut# their names; and round the 
inner cirteumfefence of the hut there was a bench, on which*I .was. 
glad enough to rest, while I enjoyed the extensive prospect, - s 
The featp^es of this picture, sodifnjj|epil from any thing to be seen*' 
in Engird, "were exceedingly lai the round rolling cloh<|sj 

seemed bigger even than, the distant mountains upon which 
rested. Not a fence was^|o be seen, but dark patches of wood, of 
variotti ii|ajpes and sizes, were apparently dropped down upon the 
cultivated^pt^ce i®£ the country, which, as far as the eye cottid 
reach, looted like the fau^„ park of solne huge giant. In the 
foreground, however, smali fields, and little narrow strips of land, 
denoted the existence of a great number of poor proprietors; and 
even if Langen-Schwalbach hadjaoit.been seen crouching at the 
bottom of its deep valley, it worn! have been quite evident that, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, there must be, somewhere or 
other, a town; for, in many places, the divisions of land were so 
small, that one could plainly distinguish provender growing for the 
poor man’s cow,—the little^pateh of rye which was to become 
bread for his children—and the half-at^^ of potatoes which was 
to help them through the winter, Clqsplto the town, these divi¬ 
sions and subdivisions were exceedingly small; but when every 
little family had been provided for, the fields grew larger; and at a 
short distance from where I sat, there were crops, ripe and waving, 
which; were evidently intended for a larger and more distant 
market. 


As soon as l had sufficiently enjoyed the freshness and the 
freedom of this interesting landscape, it was curious to look down 
from the hut upon the walk which "leads from the Allee Saal to the 
brunnen or well of Pauline; for, by this time, all ranks of people 
had arisen from their beds, and' T^tc sun being now warm, the beau 
wimde of Langen-Schwalbach was seen slowly loitering up and 
down the promenade. 

At the rate of about a mile and a half an hour, l observed se- 
\ oral hundred quiet people crawling through and fretting away 
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that portion of their existence which lay between one|g|ass of cold 
iron water and another. If an individual were to be sentenced to 
such a life, which, in fact, has all the fatigue without the pleasing 
sociability of the treadmill, b<Bk; would call it melancholy beyond 
endurance ; yet there is no pillwhich fashion cannot gild, or which 
habit cannot stffeeten. 1 remarked that the men were dressed, 
generally, in lose, ill-made* snuff-coloured great coats, with 
awkward travelling caps, of various shades, instead of hats. The 
picture/therefore, taking it, altogether, was a homely one; but, 
although there were no pa|^|)ariy elegant or fashioqpble-looking 

« le, although their gaitl|plPby no means attractive^ yft pven, 
the lofty distant hut, l felt it was impossiblf.to hajp admiring 
the good sense and good' feeling ^rith w|ich ali the elem^tjjts of this 
German community appeare&'to be harmonizing q^.with the 
other. There was no jostling, or crowding; no appspent compe¬ 
tition; no turning round to stare at , strangers. There was no 
“ martial , look nor lordly stride,” but Veal genuine good breeding 
seemed natural to all: it is true'there was nothing which bore a 
very high aristocratic polish;;yet it was equally evident that the 
substance of their society whslntrinsically good enough not to 
require it. 

The behaviour of such a motley assemblage of people, who 
belonged, of course, to all ranks and conditions of life, in my 
humble opinion, did them and their wrtmtry very great credit. It 
was quite evident tha t|j j|ery^nran on the promenade, whatever 
might have been his bipfp> i wa9 desirous to behave like a gentle¬ 
man ; and that there was hdone, however exalted was his station, 
who wished to do any more. > . 

That young lady, rather more quietly dressed than the rest fi¬ 
ller sex, is the Princess Leuenstein; her countenance (could it but 
be seen from the hut) is as unassuming as her dress, and her man¬ 
ner as quiet as her bonnet. Her husband, who is one of the group 
of gentlemen behind her, is mild, gentlemanlike, and (if in these 
days such a title may, without offence, be given to a young man ), 

I would add—he is modest. 4 

There are one or two other princes off the promenade, with a 
very fair sprinkling of dukes, counts, barons, &c. 


“ There they go, altogctherin a row ! ”. 





but tliouyhjp^iey congregate,—though like birds of a feather they 
Hock together, is there, 1 ask, anything arrogant in their beha¬ 
viour? and that respect which they meet with from every one, does 
it not seem to be honestly their due? That uncommonly awkward, 
short, little couple, who walk holding each other by the hand, and 
who, apropos to nothing, occasionally break playfully into a 
trot, are a Jew and Jewess lately married; and, as it is whispered 
that they have some mysterious reason for drinking the waters, 
the uxerious anxiety with which the ljltle man present^ the 1 glass oF 
cold comfort to his herring-made docs not pass completely 

unobserved. That Slow gentleman Jwith such an immense body,* 
who seeros to boacquainted with the most select people on the 
walk, is an ambassador, who goesno where—no, not even to mine¬ 
ral wateraj»ifritbout his French cook, a circumstance quite* enough 
to make everybody ‘speak well of him—a very honest, good^Rt-. 
tured man heseemsto be;«butas he walks, can anything be more 
evident than that his own cook is killing hiitf, and what possible 
benefit can a few glasses of cpld water do to a corporation which 
Falstaff’s belt would be«|po short ^’encircle ? 

Often and often have I pitied Diogenes for having lived in a tub; 
but this poor ambassador is infinitely worse off, for thq tub, it is too 
evident, fives in him, and carry it about with him he must wherever 
he goes; but, without smiling at any more of my water companions, 
it is time I should descend to drink my second and third glass. 
One would think that this deluge of c<ii |i| ;-water would leave little 
room for tea and sugar; but miraculowifhs it may sound, by the 
time I got to my^l liof,” there was a£ much stowage in the vessel 
as when she sailed ; besides this, the steel created an appetite which 
it was very difficult to govern. 1 

•As soon as breakfast was over, I generally enjoyed the luxury of 
idling about the town; and, in passing the shop of a blacksmith, who 
lived opposite to the Goldene Kette, the manner in which he tackled 
and shod a vicious horse always amused me. On the outside wall 
of the house, two rings were fifthly fixed; to one of which the 
head of the patient was lashed close to the ground; the hind foot, 
to be shod, stretched out to the'utmost extent of the leg, was then 
secured to the other ring about five „feet high, by a cord which 
passed through a cloven hitch, fixed to the root of the poor crea¬ 
ture’s tail. 

The hind loot was consequently very much higher than the head; 



indeed, it was so exalted, and pulled so heavily at th^|pil, that tKe 
animal seome4f§& be quite anxious to keep his othOrfeet on terra 
firvia. With one hoof in the heavens, it did not suit him to kick; 
with his nose pointing to the 'fifpinal regions, he could "hot conve¬ 
niently rear; and as the derijlpbgelf was apparently pulling at his 
tail, the-horse JNastdgave and quietly submitted to 

be shod. v ’ '' 

rfeadft opposite to this blacksn^tb, sitting ufiDider the projecting 
eaup,(g|^e Goldene Kette, tbn^werc to be seen^ every day* a row 
of wOtoen with immense b^B||||bf fruit, whlcl^they had brought 
ever tlie hills, on their headSv The cherries were of the largest and 
finest description, while the quantity of their ltones lying the 
paved street, was quite sufficient to show at what a cheap tate they 
were sold. Plums, apricots, greengages, apples, and pears, were 
alsk> in the greatest profusion; however, in passing these baskets? 
strangers were strictly ordered tq* avert their eyes. In short, 
whenever raw fruiif and mineral,-water unexpectedly meet each 
other in the human stomach, a sort of bubble-and-squeak contest 
invariably takes place—the on^ytlways endeavouring to turn the 
other out of the house. 

The crowjji of idle boys, who like wasps were always hovering 
round these fruit-selling women, I often observed very’amusingly 
dispersed by the arrival of some German grandee in his huge tra¬ 
velling carriage. For at least a couple of minutes before the thing 
appeared, the postilion,JKnhe descended the mountain, was heard, 
attempting to notify to IMrtown the vast importance of his cargo, 
by playing on his trumpet a tune which, in tone and “flourish, 
exactly resembled that which, in London, annouietces the approach 
of Punch. There ^something always particularly harsh and dis¬ 
cordant in the notes of a trumpet badly blown; but wherf pladfed 
to the lips of% great lumbering German postilion, who, half smo¬ 
thered in his big boots and tawdry finery, has, besides this crooked 
instrument, to hold the reins of two wheel horses, as well as of two 
leaders, his attempt, in: such delf> affliction, to be musical, is comic 
in the extreme; and, when the fellow at las thrived at the Goldene 
Kette, playing a tune^ hich I expected e^ry moment would make 
the head of Judy pop out oLthe carriage, one could not help feel¬ 
ing that, if the money wHicn that trumpet cost had been spent in 
a pair of better spurs, it would have beeffi of much more advantage 
and comfort to Ike traveller; but German posting always reminds 



nH of ihc’lgpsaark which the Black Prince was one day heard to 
utter, as he was struggling with all his might to s M|£^a pig. 

However, though I most willing^ join my fellpw-countrympn in 
ridiculing die tawdry heavy eqdf^Rnt of the German postilion, 
one’s nose always feeling disposed l^^irn itself upwards at the sight ' 
of a horsemaii awkvyitrdly $heunro^Hd g$at, unmeaning, 

yellow worsted tasself^ and other broad orndfhenls, which seem 
betterftdapted'tqour fourpost bedsteads than to a^ider, vet I re- 


elieve their hordes are mqch 
~ ‘ eavy draught,.than ours 



luctanfly acknowj 
more scientifica 
are tfe'EtfiglaiMl; 

Many years have-now elapsed' since I first observed that, some¬ 
how ? other, the horses on the Continent manage to pull a heavy 
earriage up.* steep hill, or alpng a dead level, with greater ease to 
themselves than our English horses. Let any unprejudiced petiMSta 
attentively observe with what little appardht fatigue three small ill- 
conditioned animals Will draw hot h$ly his owm carriage, but very 
often that huge overgrown vehicle, the French diligence, or the 
Gernlan eil-wagen r and I think h^nust admit that, somewhere or 
other, there exists a mystery. 

But the whole equipment is so unsightly—the rope harness is so 

rude—the horses without blinkers look so wild*—there is so much 

<!■ 

bluster and noise in the postilion, that, far from paying any com¬ 
pliment to the turn-out, one is very much disposed at once to con¬ 
demn the whole thing, and not caring Ma w whether such horses 
be fatigued or not, to make no other reKHrk than that, in England, 
they would havp travelled at nearly twice the rate, with one-tenth 
of the noise. ' 

But neither the rate nor the noise is the question which I wish to 
consider; for our superiority in the former, and our inferiority in 
the latter,, cannot be doubted. The thing I want, if possible , to 
account for, is, how such small weak horses do manage to draw 
one’s carriage up hill, with so much unaccountable ease td'them- 
selves. t . • __ ^ 

Now, in Englisft^prtnch, and German.ferness, there exist, as 
it were, three •degrees df comparison in thi manner in which the 
head of the horse is treated; for, in England, it is elevated, or borne 
up, by what we call the bearing-rein;'in -France, it is left as nature 
placed it (there being to edmmon French harness no bearing-rein); 
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indeed, it was so exalted, and pulled so heavily at they'd, that the 
animal scorned^) be quite anxious to keep his other feet on terra 
firm a. With one hoof in the heavens, it did not suit him to kick; 
with his nose pointing to the infernal regions, he could not conve¬ 
niently rear; and as the devil Jjnmself was apparently pulling at his 
tail, the horse d( last gave ftp the point, and quietly submitted to 
be shod. 

Nearly opposite to this blacksmith, sitting under the projecting 
ca\a»s ofthe Goldenc Kette, th$re were to be seen, every day, a row 
of women with immense b^pets of fruit, which they had brought 
over the hills, on their head!'. The cherries were of the largest and 
finest description, while the quantity of their stones lying on the 
paved street, was quite sufficient to show at what a cheap rate they 
were sold. Plums, apricots, greengages, apples, and pears, were 
also in the greatest profusion; however, in passing these baskets' 
strangers were strictly ordered to. avert their eyes. In short, 
whenever raw fruit and mineral water unexpectedly meet each 
other in the human stomach, a sort of bubble-and-squeak contest 
invariably takes place—the one always endeavouring to turn the 
other out of the house. 

The crowd of idle boys, who like wasps were always hovering 
round these fruit-selling women, 1 often observed very amusingly 
dispersed by the arrival of some German grandee in his huge tra¬ 
velling carriage. Vor at least a couple of minutes before the thing 
appeared, the postilion, as he descended the mountain, was heard, 
attempting to notify to the town the vast importance of his cargo, 
by playing on his trumpet a tune which, in tone and “flourish, 
exactly resembled that which, in London, announces the approach 
of Punch. There is-something always particularly harsh and dis¬ 
cordant in the notes of a trumpet badly blown; but when placed 
to the lips of*a great lumbering German postilion, who, half smo¬ 
thered in his big boots and tawdry finery, has, besides this crooked 
instrument, to hold the reins of two wheel horses, as well as of two 
leaders, his attempt, in such deep affliction, to be musical, is comic 
in the extreme; and, when the fellow at last arrived at the Goldenc 
lvette, playing a tone which 1 expected every moment would make 
the head of Judy pop out of, ihe carriage, one could not help feel¬ 
ing that, if the money which that trumpet cost had been spent in 
a pair of better spurs, it would have been of much more advantage 
and comfort to Ike traveller; but German posting always reminds 
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me of the temaik which the 1Slack Prince was one day heard to 
niter, as lie'was struggling with all his might to slid^a pig. 

However, though I most willingly join my fellow-countrymen in 
ridiculing the tawdry heavy equipment of the German postilion, 
one’s nose always feeling disposed to turn itself upwards at the sight 
of a horseman awkwardly encumbered with great, unmeaning, 
yellow worsted tassels, and other broad ornaments, which seem 
better adapted*to our fourpost bedsteads than to a pidcr, yet 1 re¬ 
luctantly acknowledge that I do verily believe their hordes are much 
more scientifically harnessed, fotf slojfr heavy draught,,than ours 
are in England. 0'“ 

Many years have now elapsed since I first observed that, some¬ 
how or other, the horses on the Continent manage to pull a heavy 
carriage up.a steep hill, or along a dead level, with greater ease to 
themselves than our English horses. Let any unprejudiced person 
attentively observe with what little apparent fatigue three small ill- 
conditioned animals will draw not only his own carriage, but very 
often that huge overgrown vehicle, the French diligence, or the 
German eil-wagen, and 1 think he must admit that, somewhere or 
other, there exists a mystery. 

Hut the whole equipment is so unsightly—the rope harness is so 
rude—the horses without blinkers look so wild—there is so much 
bluster and noise in the postilion, that, far from paying any com¬ 
pliment to the turn-out, one is very much disposed at once to con¬ 
demn the whole thing, and not caring a straw whether such horses 
be fatigued or not, to make no other remark than that, in England, 
they would have travelled at nearly twice the rate, with one-tenth 
of the noise. 

Hut neither the rate nor the noise is the question which I wish to 
consider; for our superiority in the former, and our inferiority in 
the latter, cannot be doubled. The thing 1 want, if possible , to 
account for, is, how such small weak horses do manage to draw 
one’s carriage up hill, with so much unaccountable ease to them¬ 
selves. 

Now, in English, French, and German harness, there exist, as 
it were, three *degrees of comparison in the manner in which the 
head of the horse is treated; for, in England, it is elevated, or borne 
up, by what we call the bearing-rein; in France, it is left as nature 
placed it ((here being to common French harness no hearing-rein); 
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while, iu Germany, the head is lied down to the lower extremity 
of (he collar,else the collar is so made that the animal is by it 
deprived of the power of raising his head. 

Now, it is undeniable that the English extreme and the German 
extreme cannot both be right ^ and passing over for a moment the 
French method, which is, in fact, the state of nature, let us for a 
moment consider which is best, to bear a horse’s head up, as in 
England, or to pull it downwards, as in Germany. '' In my humble 
opinio#; both are wrong: still there is some science in the German 
error; whereas in our treajpienf of the poor animal, we go directly 
against all mechanical calcination. 

In a state of nature, the wild horse (as cvery-body knows) has 
two distinct gaits or attitudes. If man, or any still wilder beast, 
come suddenly upon him, up goes his head; and as he first stalks 
and then trots gently away, with cars erect, snorting with his nose 
and proudly snuffing up‘the air, as if exulting in his freedom; as 
one fore-leg darts before the other, one sees before one a picture 
of doubt, astonishment, and hesitation,—all of which feelings seem 
to rein him, like a troop-horse, on his haunches; but attempt to 
pursue him, and the moment he delies you—the moment, deter¬ 
mining to escape, he shakes his head, and lays himself to his work, 
how completely does he alter his attitude 1—for then down goes his 
head,. and from his cars to the tip of his tail, there is in his verte¬ 
brae an undulating action which seems to propel him, which works 
him along, and which, it is evident, you could not deprive him of, 
without materially diminishing his speed. 

Now, in harness, the horse has naturally the same two gaits or 
attitudes; and it is quite true that he can start away with a carriage, 
either in the one or the other; but the means by which he succeeds 
in this effort, the physical powers which, in each case, he calls into 
.action, are essentially different; for in the one attitude he works by 
his muscles, and in the other by his own dead, or rather living, 
weight. In order to grind corn, if any man were to erect a steam- 
engine over a fine, strong, running stream, we should all say to 
him, “Why do you not allow your wheel to be turned by cold water 
instead of by hot? Why do you not avail yourself of the weight of 
ihc water, instead of expending your capital in converting it into 
the power of steam? In short, why do you not use the simple re ¬ 
source which nature has presented ready made to your hand?” In 
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the same way, the Germans might say to us, “We acknowledge a 
horse ran drag a carriage by the power of his muscles, but why do 
you not allow him to drag it by his we'ujhf 

In France, and particularly in Germany, horses do draw by the 
weight; and it is to encourage them to raise up their backs, and 
lean downwards with their heads, that the German collars arc 
ihadc in the way I have described; that with a certain degree of 
rude science, the horse’s nose is tied to the bottom of his coliaj’, and 
that the postilion at starting, speaking gently to him, allow^him to 
get himself into a proper attitude for 1 hifrdraught. 

The horse, thus treated, leans against the resistance which he 
meets with, and his weighfbeing infinitely greater than his draught 
V T mean tl/e balance being in his favour), the carriage follows him 
without much more strain or effort on his part, than if he were idly 
leaning his chest against his manger. It is true the llesh of his 
shoulder may become sore from severe pressure, but his sinews 
and muscles are comparatively at rest. 

Now, as a contrast to this picture of the German horse, let any 
one observe a pair of English post-horses dragging a heavy weight 
up a hill, and he will at once see that the poor creatures arc work • 
ing by their muscles, and that it is by sinews and main strength 
the resistance is overcome; but how can it be otherwise? for their 
heads are considerably higher than nature intended them to be even 
in teal hintj, in a state of liberty, carrying nothing but themselves. 
The balance of their bodies is, therefore, absolutely turned afjainsl , 
instead of leaning in favour of, their draught, and thus cruelly de¬ 
prived of, the mechanical advantage of weight which everywhere 
else in the universe is duly appreciated, the noble spirit of our high- 
fed horses induces them to strain and drag the carriage forwards 
by their muscles ; and, if the reader will but pass his hands down 
the back sinews of any of our stage-coach or post-chaise horses, he 
will soon feel (though not so keenly as they do) what is the fatal 
consequence. It is true that, in ascending a very steep hill, an 
English postilion will occasionally unhook the bearing-reins of his 
horses; but the poor jaded creatures, trained for years to work in 
a false attitude,,cannot, in one moment, get themselves into the sci¬ 
entific position which the German horses are habitually encouraged 
to adopt; besides this, we are so sharp with our horses-—we keep 
diem so constantly on the qni rirr, or, as we term it, in hand—that 
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we arc always driving (hem from the use of their weight to the ap¬ 
plication of their sinews. 

That the figure and attitude of a horse, working by his sinews, 
arc infinitely prouder than when he is working by his weight (there 
may exist, however, false pride among horses as well as among 
men), I most readily admit, and, therefore, for carriages of luxury, 
where the weight bears little proportion to the powers of the two 
noble * animals, 1 acknowledge that the sinews are more than suf¬ 
ficient for the slight labour required ; but to bear up the head of a 
poor horse at plough, or at ^ny slow, heavy workj is, 1 humbly eon 
ccivc, a barbarous error, which ought not to be persisted in. 

I may be quite wrong in the way ill which I have just endea¬ 
voured to account jfor the fact that horses on the Continent draw 
heavy weights with'apparently greater ease to themselves than our 
horses, and I almost hope that l am wrong; for laughing, as we all 
do, at the German and French harness, sneering, as we do, at their 
ropes, and wondering out loud, aS we always do, why they do not 
copy us, it would not be a little provoking were we, in spite of our 
fine harness, to (hid out, that for slow, heavy draught, it is better 
to tie a horse’s nose downwards, like the German, than upwards , 
like the English, and that the French way of leaving them at liberty 
is better than both. 


THE HATH. 

The eager step, with which J always walked towards the strong 
steel bath, is almost indescribable. Health is such an inestimable 
blessing; it colours so highly the little "picture of life; it sweetens so 
exquisitely the small cup of onr existence; it is so like sunshine, in 
the absence of which the world, with all its beauties, would be, as 
it once was, without form and void, that I can conceive nothing 
which a man ought more eagerly to do than get between the stones 
of that mill which is to grind him young again, particularly when, 
as in my case, the operation was to be attended with no pain. 
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When, therefore, 1 had once left my hof to walk to the bath, I 
felt as if no power on earth could arrest my progress. 

The oblong slated building, which contains the famous waters of 
I .angen-JSchwalbach, is plain and unassuming in its elevation, and 
very sensibly adapted to its purpose. The outside walls are plas¬ 
tered, and coloured a very light red. There are fiv6-and-twenly 
Windows in front, with an arcade or covered walk beneath them, 
supported by ifn equal number of pilasters, connected together by 
Saxon arches. On entering the main door, which is in the centre, 

I he great staircase is immediately in frdiit, and close to it, on the 
left, there sits a man, from whom the person about to bathe pur¬ 
chases his ticket, for which he pays forty-eight kreuzers, about six¬ 
teen pence! 

The Pauline spring is conducted to the baths on the upper story; 
the Wein.brunneu supplies those below on the left of the staircase; 
the strong Stahl, or steel brunnen, those on tiie right; all these 
baths opening into passages, which, in both stories, extend the 
whole length of the building. At the commencement of each hour, 
t here was always a great bustle between the people about to be 
washed, and those who had just undergone the operation. A man 
and woman attend above and below, and, quite regardless of their 
se\, every person was trying (o prevail upon either of these atten¬ 
dants to let the old water out of the bath, and to turn the hot and 
cold cocks which were to replenish it. Restlessness and anxiety 
were depicted in every countenance; however, in a few minutes, 
i calm having ensued, the water was heard rushing into fifteen or 
sixteen baths on each lloor. Soon again the poor pair were bad¬ 
gered and tormented by various voices, from trebles down to 
contra-bassos, all calling to them to stop the cocks. With a ther¬ 
mometer in one hand, a great wooden shovel in the other, and a 
face as wet as if it had just emerged from the bath, eacli servant 
hurried from one bath to another, adjusting them all to about 25“ 
of Heaumur. Door after door was then heard to shut, and in a few 
minutes the passage became once again silent. A sort of wicker 
basket, containing a pan of burning embers, was afterwards given 
to any person »whS, for the sake of having warm towels, was 
willing to breathe carbonic acid gas. 

As soon as the patient was ready to enter his bath, the first 
feeling which crossed his mind, as he stood shivering on the brink, 
was a disinclination to dip even the foot into a mixture which looked 
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about as thick as a horse-pond, and about the colour of mullagi- 
tawny soup. However, having come as far as Langen-Schwalbach, 
there was nothing to say, but “ew a rant” and so, descending the 
steps, 1 got into stuff so deeply coloured with the red oxide of iron, 
that the body, when a couple of inches below the surface, was in¬ 
visible. The temperature of the water felt neither hot nor cold; 
but 1 was no sooner immersed in it, than I felt it was evidently of 
a strengthening, bracing nature, and f could almost have fancied 
myself'lying with a set of hides in a tan-pit. The half-hour, which 
every day 1 was sentenced to spend in this red decoction, was by 
far the longest in the twenty-four hours; and I was always very 
glad when my chronometer, which I always hung on a nail before 
my eyes, pointed permission to me to extricate myself froifn the mess. 
While the body was floating, hardly knowing whether to sink oi 
swim, I found it was very difficult for the mind to enjoy any sort 
of recreation, or to reflect for two minutes on any one subject; anti 
as half shivering l lay watching the minute hand of the dial, it ap¬ 
peared the slowest traveller in existence. 

These baths are said to be very apt to produce hcad-ach, sleep¬ 
iness, and other slightly apoplectic symptoms ; but surely such 
effects must proceed from the silly habit of not immersing the head? 
The frame of man has beneficently been made capable of existing 
under the line, or near either of the poles of the earth. We kno\v 
it can even live in an oven in which meat is baking; but, surely, if 
it were possible to send one half of the body to Iceland while the 
other was reclining on the banks of Fernando Po, the trial would 
be exceedingly severe; in as much as nature,.never having con¬ 
templated such a vagary, has not thought it necessary to provide 
against it. In a less degree, the same argument applies to bathing, 
particularly in mineral waters; for even the common pressure of 
water on the portion of the body which is immersed in it, tends 
mechanically to push or foreg the blood towards that part (the head) 
enjoying a rarer medium; but when it is taken into calculation that 
the mineral mixture of Schwalbacll acts on the body not only me¬ 
chanically, by pressure, but medicinally, being a very strong as¬ 
tringent, there needs no wizard to account *for ..the unpleasant 
sensations so often complained of. 

For the above reason, 1. resolved that my head should fare alike 
with the rest of my system; in short, that it deserved to be strength 
ened as much as my limbs. It was equally old—had accompa- 
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nictl them in all their little troubles ; and, moreover, often and 
often, when they bad sunk down to rest, bad it been forced to con¬ 
template and provide for the dangers and vicissitudes of the next 
day. I, therefore, applied no half remedy—submitted to no partial 
operation—but resolved that, if the waters of Langen-Schwalbach 
were to make me invulnerable, the box which held my brains should 
humbly, but equally, partake of the blessing. 

The way in*which 1 bathed, with the reasons which induced me 
to do so, were mentioned to Dr. Fenner, lie made no objection, 
hut in silence shrugged up his shouldefc. However, the fact is, in 
this instance, as well as in many others, he is obliged to prescribe 
no more than human nature is willing to comply with. And as 
Hermans Are not much in the habit of washing their heads,—and 
even if they^werc, as they would certainly refuse to dip their sculls 
into a mixture which stains the hair a deep-red-colour, upon which 
common soap has not the slightest, detergent effect,—the doctor 
probably feels that he would only lose his influence were he pub¬ 
licly to undergo the defeat of being driven from a system which 
all men would agree to abominate; indeed, one has only to look at 
the ladies’flannel dresses which hang in the yard to dry, to read 
the truth of the above assertion. 

These garments having been several times immersed in the bath, 
are stained as deep a red as if they had been rubbed with ochre or 
hriekdust; yet the upper part of the flannel is quite as while, and, 
indeed,hy comparison,appears infinitely whiter than ever : in short, 
without asking to see the owners, it is quite evident that, at. Schwal- 
baeh, young ladies, and even old ones, cannot make up their minds 
to stain any part of their fabric w hich towers above their evening 
gowns; and, though the rest of their lovelj persons areas red as 
the limbs of the American Indian, yet their faces and cheeks bloom 
like the roses of York and Lancaster ; but the effect of these waters 
on the skin is so singular, that one has only to witness it to under - 
stand that it would be useless for the poor doctor to prescribe to 
ladies more than a pie-bald application of the remedy. 

Although, of course, in coming out of the bath, the patient rubs 
himself dry, an<J apparently perfectly clean, yet the rust, by exercise, 
comes out so profusely, that not only is the linen of those people 
who bathe stained, but even their sheets are similarly discoloured; 
the dandy’s neckcloth becomes red ; and when (he head has been 

3 
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immersed, the pillow in the morning looks as if a rusty thirteen- 
inch shell hail been reposing on it. 

To the servant who has cleaned the bath, illled it, and supplied 
it with towels, it is customary to give each day six kveuzers, amount¬ 
ing to twopence; and, as another example of the cheapness of Ger¬ 
man luxuries, I may observe, that, if a person chooses, instead of 
walking, to be carried in a sedan-chair, and brought back to his 
hof, the price t fixed for the two journeys is—threepence. 

Having now taken my bath, the next part of my daily sentence was, 
“ to return to the place froth whence I came, and there ” to drink 
two more glasses of water from the Pauline. The weather having 
been unusually hot, in walking to the bath I was generally very much 
overpowered by the heat of the sun ; but on leaving the’mixture to 
walk to the Pauline, 1 always felt as if his rays were not as strong 
as myself; 1 really fancied that they glanced from my frame as from 
a polished cuirass; and, fAr from suffering, I enjoyed the walk, always 
remarking that the cold evaporation proceeding from wet hair form¬ 
ed an additional reason for preventing the blood from rushing up¬ 
wards. The glass of cold sparkling water which, under the mid¬ 
day sun, I received after quitting the bath, from the healthy-Iook- 
ing old goddess of the Pauline, was delicious beyond the powers of 
description. It was infinitely more refreshing than iced soda water, 
and the idea that it was doing good instead of harm—that if was 
medicine, not luxury—added to it a flavour which the mind, as well 
as the body, seemed to enjoy. 

What with the iron in my skin, the rust in my hair, and the 
warmth which this strengthening mixture imparted to my waislcoal, 

I always felt an unconquerable inclination to face the bill; and se¬ 
lecting a different path from the one l had taken in the morning, 1 
seldom stopped until 1 had reached the tip-top of one of the many 
eminences which overhang the promenade and its //ran mot/de. 

The climate of this high table-land was always invigorating; and 
all hough fhe sun was the same planet which was scorching the 
sauntcrcrs in the valley beneath, yet its rays did not take the same 
hold upon the rare, subtile mountain air. 

At this hour the peasants had descended into the town to dine. 
The fields were, consequently, deserted ; yet it was pleasing to see 
where they had been toiling, and how much of (he corn they had 
cut since yesterday. I derived pleasure from looking at the large 
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heap of potatoes they had been extracting, and from observing that 
they had already begun to plough the stubble which only two days 
ago had been standing corn. Though neither man, woman, nor 
child were to he seen, it was, nevertheless, quite evident that they 
could only just have vanished; and though 1 had no fellow-creature 
to converse with, yet I enjoyed an old-fashioned pleasure in tracing 
6n the ground marks where, at least, human beings had been. 

Quite by mySelf 1 was loitering on these heights, wjien I heard the 
troop of] langen-Schwalbach cows coming throught tin; great wood 
on my left; and wanting, at the momelftt, something to do, diving 
into the forest I soon succeeded in joining the gang. They were 
driven by a man and a woman, who received for every cow tinder 
their care ‘forty-two kreuzers, or fourteen pence, for the • ix sum¬ 
mer month^: for this humble remuneration, they drove the cows 
of Schwalbach every morning into the great woods, to enjoy air 
and a very little food ; three times a-day they conducted them home 
!o be milked, and as often re-ascended to the forest. At the horn s 
of assembling, the man blew a long, crooked, tin horn, which the 
vows and their proprietors equally well understood. Everybody 
must be aware, that it is not a very easy job to keep a set of cows 
together in a forest, as the young ones, especially,* arc always en 
deavonring logo astray; however, the two guides had each a en 
l ions sort of instrument by which they managed to Keep them in 
excellent subjection. It consisted of a heavy stick about two feet 
long, with six iron rings, so placed that they could be shaken up 
and down; and, certainly, if it were to be exhibited at Smithficld, 
no being there, human or inhuman, would ever guess that it was 
invented for driving cows; and were be even to be told so, be 
would not conceive how it could possibly be used for that purpose. 
Yet, in Nassau, it is the regular engine for propelling cattle of all 
descriptions. 

In driving the cows through the wood, 1 observed that the man 
and woman caeli kept on one Hank, the herd leisurely proceeding 
before them; but if any of the cows attempted to stray—if any of 
them presumed to lie down--or if any one of thorn appeal ed to be 
in too earnest conversation with a great lumbering creature o! lm 
own species, distinguished by a ring through bis nose, and a hrighi 
iron«chain round his neck, the man, and especially the woman, 
gave two or three shakes with the ring, and if that lecture was not 
sufficient the stick, rings and all. Hew through tin* air, iullieting a 
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blow which really appeared sufficient to break a rib, and certainly 
much more than sufficient to dislodge an eye. 

ft was easy to calculate the force of this uncouth weapon, by 
the fear the poor animals entertained of it; and I observed, that no 
sooner did the woman shake it at an erring, disobedient cow, than 
the creature at once gave up the point, and hurried forwards. 

In the stillness of the forest, nothing could sound wilder than the 
sudden rattling of those rings, and almost could one fancy that 
beings in chains were running between the trees. A less severe 
discipline would, probably? not be sufficient. However, 1 must 
record that the severity was exercised with a considerable propor¬ 
tion of discretion; for I particularly remarked that, when cows 
were in a certain interesting situation, their rude drivers, with un¬ 
erring aim, always pelted them on the hocks. 

Leaving the cows, and descending the mountain's side, 1 strolled 
through the little mountain hamlet of YYnmhaeli. In the middle of 
this simple retreat, there stood, overtopping most of the other 
dwellings, a tall slender hut, on the thatched roof of which was a 
wooden pent-house, containing a bell, which, three times a-dav, 
tolled for reveille, noon-tide meal, and curfew. As the human 
tongue speaks by .the impulse of the mind, so did this humble clap¬ 
per move in obedience to the dictates of a rh'fxtfc trafe/t, which, 
when out of order, the parish was hound to repair. 

From the upper windows of the principal house, 1 saw sus¬ 
pended festoons, or strings of apples cut in slices, and exposed to 
the sun to dry. A lad, smoking his pipe, was driving his mother’s 
cow to fetch grass from the valley. Women, with pail» in their 
hands, were proceeding towards the spring for water; others were 
returning to their homes heavily laden with fagots, while several of 
their idle children were loitering about before their doors. 

Hut, as 1 bad still another dose of water to drink from the Pau¬ 
line, l hastened to the brunnen, and having emptied my glass 
(which, like the outside of a bottle of iced water, was instaustane- 
ously covered hy condensation with dew), 1 found that it was time 
to prepare myself (as I beg leave to prepare my reader) for that 
very lengthy ceremony—a Herman dinner. 
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DimiMi thc'iashionablc season at Kangen-Schwalbach, the din 
nor hour at all the Saals is one o’clock. Erom about noon scarcely 
a stranger is to be seen; but a lew nnliulcs before the bell strikes 
one, the town exhibits a picture curious enough, when it is con 
trusted with the simple costume of the villagers, and the wild-look 
ing country which surrounds them. From all the liofs and lodg 
ing-houses.,a set of demure, quiet-looking, well-dressed people are 
suddenly disgorged, who, at a sort of funeral pace, slowly advance 
towards the Aflee Saal, the (iohlene Ivc'tte, the Kaiser Saal, and 
one or two other houses, on /'on dim-. The ladies are not dressed 
in bonnets, but in caps, most of which are quiet; the rest being of 
those indescribable shapes which are to be seen in London 01 
Haris. Whether the stidstand-up frippery of bright-red ribands 
was meant to represent a house on lire, or purgatory itself whe 
ter those immense white ornaments were intended for reels ol 
coral or not—it is out of my department to guess—-ladies’ caps 
being riddles only to be explained by themselves. 

With no one to affront them—with no line-powdered footman to 
attend them—with nothing but their appetites to direct them-- and 
s.xjtli thoir own quiet conduct to protect them—old ladies, young 
ladies, elderly gentlemen, and young ones, were seen slowly and 
silently picking their way over (he rough pavement. There was 
no greediness in their looks; nor, as they proceeded, did they lick 
their lips, or show any other signs of possessing any appetite at all; 
they looked much more as if they were coming from a meal, than 
going to one : in short, they seemed to he thinking of anything in 
the dictionary but the word (/inner. And when one contrasted 01 
weighed the quietness of their demeanour, against the enormous 
quantity of provisions they were placidly about to consume, one 
could not help admitting that these (Hermans had certainly more 
sell’-possession, and could better muzzle their feelings, than many 
ol the best-hehaved people in the universe. 

Seated at the table of the Alice Saal, I counted a hundred and 
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eighty people at dinner in one room. To say, in a single word, whe¬ 
ther the fare was good or bad, would be quite impossible, it being 
so completely different to anything ever met with in England. 

To my simple taste, the cooking is most horrid ; still there were 
now and then some dishes, particularly sweet ones, which I thought 
excellent. With respect to the made-dishes, of which there was a 
great variety, I beg to offer to the reader a formula 1 invented, 
which,will teach him (should he ever come to Germany) what to 
expect. The simple rule is this :—let him taste the dish, and if it 
be not sour, he may be quit'e certain that it is greasy;—again, if it 
be not greasy, let him not eat thereof, for then it is sure to be sour. 
With regard to the order of the dishes, that, too, is unlike any thing 
which Mrs. Glasse ever thought of. After soup, which all over the 
world is the alpha of the gourmand’s alphabet, the barren meat 
from which the said soup has been extracted is produced. Of 
course it is dry, tasteless," withered-looking stuff, which a Grosve- 
nor-square cat would not touch with its whisker ; but this dish is 
always attended by a couple of satellites—the one a quantity of cu¬ 
cumbers dressed in vinegar, the other a black, greasy sauce ; and if 
you dare to accept a piece of this flaccid beef, you are instanily 
thrown between Scylla and Charybdis ; for so sure as you decline 
the indigestible cucumber, souse comes into your plate a deluge of 
the greasy sauce ! After the company have eaten heavily of messes 
which it would be impossible to describe, in comes some nice sal¬ 
mon—then fowls—then puddings—then meat again—then stewed 
fruit; and after the English stranger has fallen back in his chair 
quite beaten, a leg of mutton majestically makes its appeavancc ! 

1 dined just two days at the Saals, and then hade adieu to them 
for ever. Nothing which this world affords could induce me to 
feed in this gross manner. The pig, who lives in his sty, would 
have some excuse ; hut it is really quite shocking to see any other 
animal overpowering himself at mid-day with such a mixture and 
superabundance of food. Yet only think what a compliment all 
this is to the mineral waters of Langen-Schwalbach ; for if people 
who come here and live in this way morning, noon, and night can, 
as I really helieve they do, return to their homes in better health 
than they departed, how much more benefit ought any one to de¬ 
rive, who, maintaining a life of simplicity and temperance, would 
resolve to give them a fair trial! In short, if the cold iron waters 
of the Pauline c£*n be of real service to a stomach full of vinegar 
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and grease, how much more effectually ought they to tinker up and 
repair the inside of him who has sense enough to sue them in 

J’ormd part peris. 

Dr. Fenner was told that I had given up dining in public, as I 
preferred a single dish at home ; and he was then asked, with a 
scrutinizing look, whether eating so much was not surely very bad 
lor those who were drinking the waters ? The poor doctor qui¬ 
etly shrugged up his shoulders,—silently looking at his shoes.,—and 
what else eould he have done ? Himself an inhabitant of Langen- 
Schwalbach, of course he was obliged*to feci the pulse of his own 
fellow-citizens, as well as that of the stranger; and into what a 
fever would he have thrown all the innkeepers—what a convul¬ 
sion would he have occasioned in the village itself—were he to 
have presuxied to prescribe temperance to those wealthy visiters 
by whose intemperance the community hoped to prosper! He 
might as well have gone into the fields to burn the crops, as thus 
wickedly to blight the golden harvest which Langen-Schwalbach 
had calculated on reaping during the short visit of its consumptive 
guests. 

Our dinner is now over ; but I must not rise from the table of 
the Alice Saal until I have made an ‘ amende hopombfd to those 
against whose vile cooking 1 have been railing, for it is only com¬ 
mon justice to German society to offer an humble testimony that 
nothing can he more creditable to any nation ; one can scarcely 
imagine a more pleasing picture of civilized lile, than the mode in 
which society is conducted at these watering-places. 

The company which comes to the brunnens for health, and which 
daily assembles at dinner, is of a most heterogeneous description, 
being composed of Princes, Dukes, Barons, Counts, &c., down to 
the petty shopkeeper, and even the Jew of Frankfort, Mainz, and 
other neighbouring towns ; in short, all the most jarring elements 
of society, at the same moment, enter the same room, to partake 
together the same one shilling and eight-penny dinner. 

Even to a stranger like myself, it was easy to perceive that the 
company, as they seated themselves round the table, had herded 
together in parties and coteries, neither acquainted with each 
other, nor with much disposition to be acquainted—-still, all those 
invaluable forms of society which connect the guests ol any private 
individual were most strictly observed; and, from the natural good 
sense and breeding in the country, this happy combination was ap 
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parcnlly effected without any effort. No one seemed to be under 
any restraint, yet there was no freezing formality at one end of the 
table, nor rude boisterous mirth at the other. With as honest good 
appetites as could belong to any set of people under the sun, l par¬ 
ticularly remarked that there was no scrambling for favourite 
dishes ;—to be sure, here and there, an eye was seen twinkling a 
little brighter than usual, as it watched the progress of any ap¬ 
proaching dish which appeared to be unusually sour or greasy, 
but there w’as no greediness—no impatience—nothing which 
seemed for a single moment to interrupt the general harmony of the 
scene ; and, though I scarcely heard a syfablo of the buzz of con¬ 
versation which surrounded me ; altho .gli every moment 1 felt less 
and less disposed to attempt to eat what for some time had gradually 
been coagulating in my plate ; yet, leaning hack in my chair, I cer¬ 
tainly did derive very great pleasure, and 1 hope a very rational 
enjoyment, in looking upbn so pleasing a picture of civilized life. 

In England we are too apt to designate, by the general term 
“ society,” the particular class, clan, or clique in which we ourselves 
may happen to move, and if that little speck he sufliciently polished, 
people are generally quite satisfied wdth what they term “ the 
present state of society;” yet there exists a very important diffe¬ 
rence between this ideal civilization of a part or parts of a com¬ 
munity, and the actual civilization of the community as a whole: 
and surely no country can justly claim for itself that title, until not 
only can its various members move separately among each other, 
but until, if necessary, they can all meet and act together. Now, 
if this assertion be admitted, 1 fear it cannot be denied that we 
islanders are very far from being as highly polished as our conti¬ 
nental neighbours, and that we hut too often mistake odd provincial 
hahits of our own invention, for the broad, useful, current manners 
of the world. 

In England, each class of society, like our different bands of 
trades, is governed by its own particular rules. There is a class 
of society which has very gravely, and for aught I care very 
properly, fettled that certain food is to be eaten with a fork—that 
others are to be launched into the mouth with a spoon; and that 
to act against these rules (or whims) shows “that the man lias 
not lived in the world.” At the other cud of society there are, one 
has heard, also rules of honour, prescribing the sum to he put into 
a tin money-box,«so often as the pipe shall be tilled with tobacco, 
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with various other laws of the same dark caste or complexion. 
These conventions, however, having been firmly established among 
each of the many classes into which our country people are sub¬ 
divided, a very considerable degree of order is everywhere main¬ 
tained; and, therefore, let a foreigner go into any sort of society in 
England, and he will iind it is apparently living in happy obedience 
to its own laws; but if any chance or convulsion brings these va¬ 
rious classes ol society, each laden with its own laws, into general 
contact, a sort ol Hubei confusion instantly takes place, each class 
loudly calling its neighbour to order nt a language it cannot com¬ 
prehend. Like the followers of different religions, the one has been 
taught a creed which has not even been heard of by the other; 
there is no sound bond of union—no reasonable understanding 
between th*i parties : in short, they resemble a set of regiments, 
each of which having been drilled according to the caprice or fancy 
of its colonel, appears in very high orddr on its own parade, yet, 
when all are brought together, form an unorganized and undis¬ 
ciplined army ; and in support of this theory, is it not undeniably 
true, that it is practically impossible for all ranks of society to as¬ 
sociate together in England with the same ease and inoffensive 
freedom which characterizes similar meetings ou the Continent i* 
And yet a German duke or a German baron is as proud of bis 
rank, and rank is as much respected in his country as it is in our 
country. 

There must, therefore, in England exist somewhere or oilier a 
radical fault. The upper classes will of course lay the blame on 
the lowest—the lowest will abuse the highest—but may not the 
error lie between the two ? Does it not rather rest upon both :* 
and is it not caused by tin? laws w hich regulate our small island so¬ 
ciety being odd, unmeaning, imaginary, and often fictitious, instead 
of being stamped with those large intelligible characters which 
make them at once legible to all the inhabitants of llie globe ? 

Eor instance, on the Continent, every child, almost before lie 
learns his alphabet, before he is able even to crack a whip, is 
taught what is termed in Europe civility; a trifling example oi 
which I witnessed this very morning. At nearly a league from 
Eangen-Schwalbach , 1 walked up lo a little bo) who was flying 
a kite on the top of a hill, in the middle of a Held of oat stubble, 

I said not a word to the child-—scarcely looked at him - but as soon 
as J got close to him, the little village clod, who ligu! never breathed 
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anything thicker than his own mountain air, actually almost lost 
string, kite, and all, in a* effort, quite irresistible, which he made 
to bow to me, and take off bis hat. Again, in the middle of the 
forest, I saw the other day three labouring boys laughing together, 
each of their mouths being, if possible, wider open than the others; 
however, as they separated, off went their caps, and they really 
took leave of each other in the \ "ry same sort of manner with 
which* I yesterday saw the Landgrave of Hesse llohibourg return 


a bow to a common postilion. 

It is this general, well founded, and a knowlcdged system which 
binds together all classes of society. *- is this useful, sensible 
system, which enables the master of the .vllee Saal, as he walks about 
the room during dinner time, occasionally to converse with the 
various descriptions of guests who have honoured his. table with 
their presence ; for, however people in England would he shocked 
at such an idea, on the Continent, so long as a person speaks and 
behaves correctly, lie need not fear to give any one offence. 

Now, in England, as we ail know, we have all sorts of manners, 
and a man actually scarcely dares to say which is the true idol to 
be worshipped. We have very noble aristocratic manners ;—we 
have the short,- stumpy manners of the old-fashioned English 
country gentleman;—we have thick, dandified manners; black- 
stock military manners;—“ your free and easy manners” (which, 
by the by, on the Continent, would be translated “ no manners at 
all .” ) Wc have the ledger manners of a steady man of business; 
—the last-imported monkey or ultra-Parisian manners; mannei s 
not only of a school-hoy, but of the particular school to which 
he belongs;—and, lastly, we have the party-coloured manners 
of the mobility, who, until they were taught the contrary, very 
falsely flattered themselves that on the throne they would find the 
“ ship, a-hoy!” manners of “ a true British sailor. 

Now, with respect to these motley manners, these “ black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,” which are about as different from 
each other as the manners ol the various beasts collected by Noah in 
his ark, it may at once be observed, that (however wc ourselves 
may admire them) there arc very few of them indeed which are 
suited to the Continent; and consequently, though Russians, Prus¬ 


sians, Austrians, French, and Italians, to a certain degree, can any 
where assimilate together, yet, somehow or other, our manners 
never mind whether better or worse) - are different. Which, 
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therefore, I am seriously disposed to ask of myself, are the most 
likely to be right? the manners of “ the right little, tight little island,” 
or those of the inhabitants of the vast Continent of Europe ? 

The reader will, I fear, think that my dinner reflections have 
partaken of the acidity of the German mess which lay so long before 
me untouched in my plate; and at my observations 1 fully expect 
he will shake his head, as 1 did when, afterwards, expecting to get 
something sweet, [ found my mouth nearly filled with a substance 
very nearly related to sour-crout. Should the old man’s remarks 
be unpalatable, they are not more so fhan was his meal; and he 
begs to apologize for them by saying, that had he, as he much 
wished, been able to eat, he would not, against his will, have been 
driven to reflect. 


THE PROMENADE. 


A fkw minutes after the dessert had been placejl on the table of 
the Allee Saal, one or two people from different chairs rose and 
glided away ; then up got as many more, until, in about a quarter of 
an hour, (he whole company had quietly vanished, excepting here 
and there, round the vast circumference of the table, a couple, who, 
not having yet linislicd their phlegmatic, long-winded argument, 
sat like pairs of oxen, with their heads yoked together. 

It being yet only three o’clock in the day, and as people did not 
begin to drink the waters again till about six, there was a long, 
heavy interval, which was spent very much in the way in which 
English cows pass their time when quite full of line red clover,— 
bending their fore knees, they lie down on the grass to ruminate. 

As it was very hot at this hour, the ladies, in groups of two, 
three, and four, with coffee before them on small square tables, sat 
out together in the open air, under the shade of the trees. Most 
of them commenced knitting; but, at this plethoric hour, I could not 
help observing that they made several hundred times as many 
stitches as remarks. A few of the young men, with cigars in their 
mouths, meandered, in dandified silence, through these parties of 
ladies; hut almost all the German lords of the creation had hidden 
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themselves in holes and corners, to enjoy smoking their pipes; ami 
surely nothing cun be more filthy—nothing can be a greater waste 
of time and intellect than this horrid habit. II tobacco were even 
a fragrant perfume, instead of slinking as it does, still the habit 
which makes it necessary to a human being to carry a large bag in 
one of his coat-pockets, and an unwieldy crooked pipe in the other, 
would be unmanly; inasmuch as, besides creating an artificial 
want, it encumbers him with a real burden, which, both on horse¬ 
back and on foot, impedes his activity and his progress; but when 
it turns out that this sad artificial want is a nasty, vicious habit,— 
when it is impossible to be clean if you indulge in it,—when 
it makes your hair and clothes smell most loathsomely,—when you 
absolutely pollute the fresh air as you pass through it:—when, 
besides all this, it corrodes the teeth, injures the stomach, and fills 
with red itillammalory particles the naturally cool, clear, white 
brain of man, it is quile astonishing that these (Germans, who can 
act so sensibly during so many hours of the day, should not have 
strength of mind enough to trample their tobacco-bags under their 
feel- throw their reeking, sooty pipes behind them, and learn (! 
will not say from the English, but from every bird and animal in a 
stale of nature) to be clean; and certainly whatever faults there 
may he in our manners, our cleanliness is a virtue which, above 
every nation l have ever visited, pre-eminently distinguishes us in 
the world. During the time which was spent in this stinking vice, 

I observed that people neither interrupted each other, nor did they 
very much like to be interrupted; in short, it was a sort of siesta 
with the eyes open, and with smoke coming out of the mouth 
Sometimes gazing out of the window' of his hof, I saw a (icrniaii 
baron, in a tawdry dressing-gown and scullcap (with an immense 
ring on his dirty forefinger), smoking, and pretending to be think 
ing ; sometimes I winded a creature who, in a similar attitude, was 
seated on the shady benches near the Stahl hrunnen; but these 
were only exceptions to the general rule, for most of the males had 
vanished, one knew not where, to convert themselves into auto¬ 
matons which had all the smoky nuisance of the steam-engine- 
withoul its power. 

At about half-past live or six o'clock, “ the world ” began to 
come to life again; the ladies with their knitting needles lying in 
their laps, gradually began to talk to each oilier, some even at 
tempting to laugh. (iroup rising alter group, left the small white 
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painted tables and empty coffee-cups round which they had been 
sitting, and in a short time, the walks to the three brunnens in ge¬ 
neral, and to the Pauline in particular, were once again thronged 
with people; and as slowly, and very slow ly, they walked back¬ 
wards and forwards, one again saw German society in its most 
amiable and delightful point of view. A few of the ladies, particu¬ 
larly those who had young children, were occasionally accompanied 
through the day by a nice steady, healthy-looking young woman, 
whose dress (being without cap or bonnet, with a plain cloth shawl 
thrown over a dark cotton gown) at oVtce denoted that she was a 
servant. 

The distinction in her dress was marked in the extreme, \et it 
was pleasing to see that there was no necessity to carry it farther, 
the woman appearing to be so well behaved, that (here was little 
fear of her giving offence. Whenever her mistress stopped to talk 
to any of her friends, this attendant became a harmless listener to 
the conversation, and when a couple of families, seated on a hank, 
were amusing each other with jokes and ancedotes, one saw by 
(he countenances of these quiet-looking young people, who were 
also permitted to sit down, that they were enjoying the story quite 
as much as (he rest. 

In England, our line people would of course he shocked at the 
idea of thus associating with, or rather sitting in society with their 
servants, and on account of the manners of our servants, it cer¬ 
tainly would not be agreeable; however, if we bad but one code, 
instead of having one hundred and lil’ty thousand (for 1 quite 
forgot to •insert in my long list the manners of a fashionable lady’s 
maid), this would not he the ease; for then English servants, like 
German servants, would learn to sit in the presence of their supe¬ 
riors without giving any offence at. all. Hut besides observing how 
harmlessly these German menials conducted themselves, I must 
own 1 could not help reflecting what an advantage it was, not 
only to them, but to the humble hovel to which, w hen they married, 
they would probably return—in short, to society, that they should 
thus have had an opportunity of witnessing the conduct, and of 
listening to the conversation of quiet, sensible, moral people, who 
had had the advantages of a good education. 

Of course, if these young people were placed on high wages— 
tricked out with all the cast-off' lincry of their mistresses—and if 
laden with these elements of corruption, and hqpelcssly banished 
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from the presence of their superiors, they were day after day, and 
night after night, to he stewed up together with stewards, butlers, &c., 
in the devil’s frying-pan—1 mean, that den of narrow-minded ini¬ 
quity, a housekeeper’s room—of course, these strong, bony, useful 
servants would very soon dress as finely, and give themselves all 
those airs for which an English lady’s maid is so celebrated even 
in her own country; but, in Germany, good sense and poverty 
have as yet firmly and rigidly prescribed, not only the dress which 
is to distinguish servants from their masters, but that, with every 
rational indulgence, with*’every liberal opportunity of raising 
themselves in their own estimation, they shall be fed and treated 
in a manner and according to a scale, which, though superior, still 
hears a due relation to the humble station and liahits in which 'hey 
were horn and bred. Of course, servants trained in .this manner 
cost very little, yet if they arc not naturally ill-disposed, there is 
every thing to encourage them in good behaviour, with very little 
to lead them astray. They are certainly not, like our servants, 
clothed in satin, fine linen, and superfine cloth; nor like Dives 
himself, do they fare sumptuously every day, hut 1 believe they are 
all the happier, and inliuitely more at their ease, for being kept to 
their natural station in life, instead of being permitted to ape an 
appearance for which their education has not lilted them, or repeat 
fine slip-slop sentiments which they do not understand. 

However, it is not our servants who deserve to be blamed ; they 
are quite right to receive high wages, wear veils, kid gloves, super¬ 
fine cloth, give themselves airs, mock the manners of their lords 
and ladies, and to farcify below stairs the “Comedy of Errors,” 
which they catch an occasional glimpse of above; in short, to do as 
little, consume as much, and be as expensive and troublesome as 
possible. No liberal person can blame them, hut it is, l fear, on 
our heads that all their follies must rest; we have no one but our¬ 
selves to blame, and until a few of the principal families in England, 
for the credit and welfare of the country, agree together to lower 
the style .and habits of their servants, and by a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together, to break the horrid system which at 
present prevails,—the distinction between the honest ploughman, 
who whistles along the fallow, and his white-faced, powder¬ 
headed, silver-laced, scarlet-breeched, golden-gartered brother in 
London, must he as strikingly ridiculous as ever : the one must re¬ 
main an honour,.the other a discredit, to the wealth of a country 
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which (we all say unjustly) has been called by its enemy a “ nation 
of shopkeepers.” 

If once the system were to be blown up, thousands of honest, 
well-meaning servants would, I believe, rejoice ; and while the 
aristocracy and wealthier classes would in fact be served at least 
as w ell as ever, the middle ranks, and especially all people of small 
incomes, would be relieved beyond description from an unnatural 
and unnecessary burden which but loo often embitters all their* little 
domestic arrangements. There can be no points of contrast be¬ 
tween Germany and England more remarkable than that, in the 
one country, people of all incomes are supported and relieved in 
proportion to the number of their servants, while in the other they 
are tormented and oppressed. Again, that in the one country, 
servants hunjbly dressed, and humbly fed, live in a sort of exalted 
and honourable intercourse with their masters; while, in the other, 
servants highly powdered, and grossly fed; are treated <h j haul en 
has, in a manner which is not to be seen on the Continent. 

The enormous wealth of England is the commercial wonder of 
the world, yet every reilecting man who looks at our debt, at the 
immense fortunes of individuals, and at the levelling, unprincipled, 
radical spirit of the age, must see that there exist among us ele¬ 
ments which may possibly some day or other furiously appear in 
collision. The great country may yet live to see distress; and in 
the storm, our commercial integrity, like an over weighted vessel, 
may, for aught we know, founder and go dow n, stern foremost. I 
therefore most earnestly say, should (his calamity ever befall us, 
let not foreigners he entitled, in preaching over our graves, to 
pronounce, “that we were a people who did not know how to enjoy 
prosperity—that our money, like our blood. Hew to our heads— 
that our riches corrupted our minds—and that it was absolutely 
our enormous wealth which sunk us.” 

Without saying one other word, I will only again ask, is it or is 
it not the interest of our upper classes to countenance this island 
system ? 

Should it he argued, that they ought not to be blamed because 
vulgar, narrow-minded people are foolish enough to ruin them¬ 
selves in a vain attempt to copy them, I reply, that they must take 
human nature, good and bad, not as it ought to he, but as it is; and 
that, after ail, it is no compliment to the high station they hold, 
that the middle and lower classes will absolutely jmin themselves 
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in overfeeding and overdressing their servants—in short, in fol ¬ 
lowing any had example which such high authority may irrationally 
decree to he fashionable. Hut to return to the Promenade. 

From everlastingly vibrating backwards and forwards on this 
walk, one gets so well acquainted with the faces of one’s comrades, 
that it is easy to note the arrival of any stranger, who, however, 
after having made two or three turns, is considered as received 
into, nnd belonging to, the ambulatory community.* 

In constantly passing the people on the promenade, one occa¬ 
sionally heard a party talking French. During the military domi¬ 
nion of Napoleon, that language, of course, Hooded the whole of 
the high duchy of Nassau as completely as almost the rest of Eu¬ 
rope : a strong ebb or re-action, however, has of late ‘years taken 
place, and in Prussia, for instance, the common people do not 
like even to hear the language pronounced. On the other hand, 
thanks to Sir Y\ alter \Scotf, Lord Hyron, and other worn-out 
literary labourers, now resting in their graves, our language is 
beginning to make an honest progress; and even in France it is 
becoming fashionable to display in literary society a llower or two 
culled from that North border, the Jardin Anglais. 

Asa passing stranger, the word 1 heard pronounced on the pro¬ 
menade the oftenest was “Ja! .Ja!” and it really seemed to me that 
(ierrnan women to all questions invariably answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, for “ Ja! .la!” was repeated by them, 1 know, from morning till 
night, and, for aught I know, from night till morning. 

As almost every stranger at Langcn-Schwalbach, as well as so - 
veral of its inhabitants, were at this hour on the promenade, the 
three brunnens were often surrounded by more open mouths than 
the women in attendance could supply. The old mother at the 
Pauline was therefore always assisted in the evening hy her daugh¬ 
ter, who, without being at all handsome, was, like her parent, a 
picture of robust, ruddy health; and to poor withered people, who 
came to them to drink, it was very satisfactory indeed to see the 
practical effect which swallowing and baling out this water from 
morning till night had had on these two females; and as they stood 
in the burning sun bending downwards into the. brunnen, to till 
the glasses which in all directions converged tow'ards them, it was 
curious to observe the different descriptions of people who from 
every point of Europe (except England) had surrounded one little 
well. As I earnestly looked at their various figures and faces, I 
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could not help feeling that it was quite impossible for the goddess 
Pauline to cure them all: for 1 saw a tall, gaunt, brown, hard- 
featured, lantern-jawed officer, a <h )»i-?.ol<!<\ the sort of fellow that 
the French call “ nn f/rox vmhjr e,” drinking bv the side of a red¬ 
faced, stuffy, stumpy, stunted little man, who seemed made on pur¬ 
pose to demonstrate that the human figure, like the telescope, could 
be made portable. — What in the whole world (\mumbled to my¬ 
self) can be the matter with that very nice, fresh, comfortable, 
healthy-looking widow? Or what does that huge "unwieldy man 
in the broad-brimmed bat require fronfihe Pauline?—Surely lie is 
already about as full as be can bold ? And that poor sick girl, 
who has just borrowed the glass from her withered, wrinkled, 
skinny, littK; aunt? (kin the same prescription he good for them 
both ? A couple of nicely-dressed children are extending their little 
glasses to drink the water with milk; and see! that gang of coun¬ 
trymen, who have stopped their carts on the upper road, arc racing 
and chasing each other down the hank to crowd round the hrun- 
nen! Is it not curious to observe that in such a state of perspiration 
they can drink such deadly cold water with impunity? lint this 
really is the ease; and whether it is burning hot, or raining a de¬ 
luge, this simple medicine is always agreeable, and no sooner is it 
swallowed, than, like the lire in the grate, it begins to warm its 
new mansion. 

Such was the scene, and such was the effect, daily witnessed 
round one of nature’s simplest and most beneficent remedies. All 
(he drinkers seemed to he satisfied with the water, which, I believe, 
has only i>ue virtue, that of strengthening the stomach ; yet it is this 
solitary quality which has made it cure almost every possible disor¬ 
der of body and mind : for though people with an ankle resting on 
a knee sometimes mysteriously point to their toes, and sometimes 
as solemnly lay their hands upon their foreheads, yet I rather 
believe that almost every malady to which the human frame is 
subject is either by highways or byways connected with the 
stomach; and I must own 1 never se# a fashionable physician mys¬ 
teriously counting the pulse of a plethoric patient, or, with a silver 
spoon on his topgue, importantly looking down his red, inflamed 
gullet (so properly termed by Johnson “ the meat-pipe”), but l 
feel a desire to exclaim, “ Why not tell the poor gentleman at once 
—Sir! you’ve eaten too much, you’ve drunk too much, and you’ve 
not taken exercise enough !” That these are thfc main causes of 
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almost every one’s illness, there can be no greater proof, than that 
those savage nations which live actively and temperately have only 
one great disorder—death. The human frame was not created 
imperfect—it is we ourselves who have made it so; there exists no 
donkey in creation so overladen as our stomachs, and it is because 
they groan under the weight so cruelly imposed upon them, that we 
see people driving them before them in herds to drink at one little, 
brunnen. 

A list of the strangers visiting liad-Ems, Langcn-Schwalbaeh, 
and Schlangenbad, is published twice a week, and circulated on all 
the promenades. From it, I lind that there are 1200 visiters at 
Schwalbacli alone—an immense number for so small a place. 
Still, the habits of (lie people are so quiet, that, it does' not at all 
bear the appearance of an English watering-place, and certainly I 
never before existed in a society where people are left so com¬ 
pletely to go their own ways. Whether I stroll up and down the 
promenade or about the town, whether 1 mount the hill or ramble 
into distant villages, no one seems to notice me any more than if 1 
had been born there; and yet out of the 1200 strangers, 1 happen 
to be the only specimen to be seen of Old England. No one knows 
that I have given up feasting in public, for it is not the custom to 
dine always at the same house; but when one o’clock comes, people 
go to the Allee Saal, Goldene Kettc, &c. just as they feel disposed 
at the moment. 

There are no horses to be hired at Schwalbacli, but a profusion 
of donkeys and mules. It is a pretty, gaudy sight to witness a 
group of these animals carrying ladies in their parti-coloured bon¬ 
nets, &c. descending one of the hills. The saddles are covered 
with coarse scarlet, or bright blue cloth, and the donkey always 
wears a line red brow-band; nevertheless, under these brilliant co¬ 
lours, to the eye of a cognoscente, it is too easy to perceive that 
the poor creatures are sick in their hearts of their finery, and that 
they are tired, almost unto death, of carrying one large curious lady 
after another to see Ilohensteis, Adolfseck, and other lions, which 
without metaphor are actually consuming the carcasses of these 
unhappy asses. The other day I myself hired one, but not being 
allowed to have the animal alone, I was obliged to submit to be 
followed by the owner, who, by order of the Duke, was dressed in 
a blue smockfrock, girded by a bull belt. 

I found that I could not produce (lie slightest effect on the ani- 
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mal’s pace, but that if the man behind me only shook his stick, 
down went the creature’s long ears, and on we trotted. By this 
arrangement, I was hurried by objects which I wished to look at, 
and obliged to crawl before what I was exceedingly anxious to 
leave behind; and altogether it was'travelling so very much like a 
bag of sand, that ever since 1 have much preferred propelling 
.myself. 


T11E SCII w El N-GENE It AT,. 

Every morning at half-past five o’clock, l hear, as I am dressing, 
the sudden blast of an immense long wooden horn, from which 
always proceed the same four notes. I have got quite accustomed 
to this wild reveille, and the vibration has scarcely subsided, it is 
still ringing among the distant hills, when, leisurely proceeding from 
almost every door in the street, behold a pig! Some, from their jaded, 
careworn, dragged appearance, arc evidently leaving behind them 
a numerous litter; others are great, tall, monastic, melancholy- 
looking creatures, which seem to have no other object left in this 
wretched world than to become bacon; while others are thin, tiny, 
light-hearted, brisk, petulant piglings, with the world and all its 
loves and sorrows before them. Of their own accord these crea¬ 
tures proceed down the street to join the herdsman, who occa¬ 
sionally continues to repeat the sorrowful blast from his horn. 

Gregarious, or naturally fond of society, with one curl in their 
tails, and with their noses almost touching the ground, the pigs trot 
on, grunting to themselves and to their comrades, halting only 
whenever they come to anything they can manage to swallow. 

1 have observed that the old ones pass all the carcasses, which, 
trailing to the ground, are hanging before the butchers’ shops, as 
if they were on a sort of parole il'konneur not to touch them; the 
middle-aged ones wistfully eye this meat, yet jog on also, while the 
piglings, who (so like mankind) have more appetite than judgment, 
can rarely resist taking a nibble ; yet, no sooner does the dead calf 
begin again to move, than from the window immediately above out 
pops the head of a butcher, who, drinking his coffee whip in hand, 
inflicts a prompt punishment, sounding quite equal to the oflence. 
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As 1 have slated, the pigs, generally speaking, proceed of there 
own accord; hut shortly after they have passed, there comes down 
our street a little bareheaded, barefooted, stunted dab of a child, 
about eleven years old,—a f libbertigibbet sort of creature, which, 
in a drawing, one would express by a couple of blots, the small 
one for her head, the other for her body; while, streaming from 
the latter, there would he a long line ending in a flourish, to ex¬ 
press \he immense whip which the child carries in i f s hand. This 
little goblin page, the whipper-in, attendant, or aid-de-camp of the 
old pig-driver, facetiously* called, at Langen-Schwalbach, the 
“ Srhwein-Gencral,” is a being no one looks at, and who looks at 
nobody. Whether the hofs of Sehwalbach are full of strangers, 
or empty—whether the promenades are occupied by •princes or 
peasants -whether the weather be good or bad, hot or rainy, she 
apparently never stops to consider; upon these insignificant sub¬ 
jects it is evident she never for a moment bus reflected. But such 
a pair of eyes for a pig have perhaps seldom beamed from human 
sockets! The little intelligent urchin knows every house from 
which a pig ought to have proceeded; she can tell by the door 
being open or shut, and even by footmarks, whether the creature 
has joined the herd, or whether, having overslept itself, it is still 
snoring in its sty—a single glance determines whether she shall 
pass a yard or enter it; and if a pig, from indolence or greediness, 
he loitering on the road, the sting of the wasp cannot be sharper 
or more spiteful than the cut she gives it. As soon as finishing 
with one street, she joins her General in the main road, the herd 
slow ly proceed down the town. 

On meeting them this morning, they really appeared to have no 
hams at all; their bodies were as Hat as if they bad been squeezed 
in a vice, and when they turned sideways, their long sharp noses, 
and tucked- up. bellies, gave to their profile the appearance of 
starved greyhounds. 

As I gravely followed this grunting, unearthly-looking herd of 
unclean spirits, through that low part of Langen-Schwalbach which 
is solely inhabited by Jews, 1 could not help fancying that 1 observed 
them holding their very breaths, as if a loathsome pestilence were 
passing ; for though fat pork be a wicked luxury—a forbidden 
pleasure which the Jew has been supposed occasionally in secret 
to indulge in, yet one may easily imagine that such very lean ugly 
pigs have not charms enough to lead them astray. 
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llesidcs the little girl who brought up the rear, the herd was pie- 
reded by a boy ol about fourteen, whose <luty it was not to let the 
foremost, the more enterprising, or, in other words, the most empty 
pigs, advance too fast. In the middle of the drove, surrounded 
like a shepherd by his flock, slowly stalked the “ Son\vi:iN-uENKu.\n,” 
a wan, spectre-looking old man, worn out, or nearly so, by the ar¬ 
duous and every-day duty of conducting, against their wills, a gang 
of exactly the jnost obstinate animals in creation. A single glance 
at his jaundiced, ill-natured countenance was suOTcient to satisfy 
one that his temper had been soured by the vexatious fcoutrarietics 
and “ untoward events” k had met with. In his left hand he held 
a staff to help himself onwards, while round his right shoulder 
hung one v*f the most terrific whips that could possibly be con 
structed. At the end of a short handle, turning upon a swivel, 
there was a lash about nine feet long, formed like the vertebra; of 
a snake, each joint being an iron ring, which, decreasing in size, 
was closely connected with its neighbour, by a band of hard greasy 
leather. The pliability, the weight, and the force of this iron whip 
rendered it an argument which the obstinacy even of the pig was 
unable to resist ; \e(, us the old malt proceeded down the town, he 
endeavoured to speak kindly to the herd, and as the hulk of them 
preceded him, jostling each other, grumbling and grunting on their 
way, he occasionally exclaimed, in a low, hollow', worn-out tone ol 
encouragement, “ Nina! Anina!” drawling of course very long on 
flic last syllable. 

If any little savoury morsel caused a contention, stoppage, or 
constipation on the march,the old fellow slowly unwound his dread 
fid whip, and by merely whirling it round his head, like reading the 
Hint Act, he generally succeeded in dispersing (lie crowd ; but il 
they neglected the solemn warning, if their stomachs prove stronger 
than their judgments, and if the group of greedy pigs still continued 
to stagnate—“ Aimin'!” the old fellow exclaimed, and rushing for¬ 
wards, the lash whirling round his head, he inflicted, with strength 
which no one could have lauded he possessed, a smack, that 
seemed absolutely to electrify the leader. As lightning shoots 
across the heavens, 1 observed the culprit fly forwards, and for 
many yards continuing to sidle towards the left, it was quite evi¬ 
dent that the thorn was still smarting in his side ; and no won 
der, poor fellow ! for the blow he received w ould almost have cut 
a piece out of a door. 
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As soon as the herd got out of the town, they began gradually 
to ascend the rocky, barren mountain which appeared towering 
above them ; and then the labours of the Schwein-general and his 
slafl became greater than ever ; for as the animals from their solid 
column began to extend or deploy themselves into line, it was ne¬ 
cessary constantly to ascend and descend the slippery hill, in order 
to outflank them. “ Arriff 1” vociferated the old man,striding after 
one ol his rebellious subjects; “Arriff!” in a shrill,tone of voice 
was re-echoed-by the lad, as he ran after another; how'ever, in 
due time the drove reached the ground which was devoted for that 
day’s exercise, the whole mountain being thus taken in regular 
succession. 

The Schwein-general now hailed, and the pigs being* no longer 
called upon to advance, but beitig left entirely to their own mo 
tions, I became exceedingly anxious attentively to observe thorn. 

No wonder, poor reflecting creatures ! that they had come un¬ 
willingly to such a spot—for there appeared to be literally nothing 
for them to eat but hot stones and dust; however, making the best 
ol the bargain, they all very vigorously set themselves to work. 
Looking up the hill, they dexterously began to lift up with their 
snouts the largest of (he loose stones, and then grubbing their noses 
into the cool ground, f watched their proceedings for a very long 
time. Their tough wet snouts seemed to be sensible of the quality 
of every thing they touched ; and thus out of the apparently barren 
ground they managed to get fibres of roots, to say nothing of worms, 
beetles, or any other travelling insects they met with. As they 
slowly advanced working up the hill, their ears most philosophi¬ 
cally shading their eyes from the hot sun, I could not help feeling 
how' little we appreciate the delicacy of several of their senses, and 
the extreme acuteness of their instinct. 

There exists, perhaps, in creation, no animal which has less jus¬ 
tice and more injustice done to him by man than the pig. Gifted 
with every faculty of supplying himself, and ol providing even 
against the approaching storm, which no creature is better capable 
ol lorctclling than a pig, we begin by putting an iron ring through 
the cartilage of bis nose, and having thus barbarously deprived him 
ol (he power ol searching for, and analyzing, his food, we gene¬ 
rally condemn him for the rest ol his lile to solitary confinement 
in a sty. 

While liis faculties arc still his own, onlv observe how, with ;» 
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bark or snort, he starts if you approach him, and mark what, 
shrewd intelligence there is in his bright twinkling little eye: but 
w ith pigs, as with mankind, idleness is the root of all evil. The 
poor animal finding that he has absolutely nothing to do—having no 
enjoyment — nothing to look forward to but the pail which feeds 
him, naturally most eagerly, or, as we accuse him, most greedily, 
greets its arrival. Having no natural business or diversion— 
nothing to oepupy his brain—the whole powers of his system are 
directed to the digestion of a superabundance of food.* To encourage 
this, nature assists him with sleep, whkji, lulling his belter faculties, 
leads his stomach to become the ruling power of his system—-a 
tyrant that can bear no one’s presence but his own. The poor pig, 
thus treated, gorges himself—sleeps — eats again — sleeps — 

awakens in a fright — screams — struggles against the blue apron. 

screams fainter and fainter—turns up the whites of his little eyes 
— and. dies! 

It is probably from abhorring this picture, (hat 1 know of nothing 
which is more distressing to me than to witness an indolent man 
eating his own home-fed pork. 

There is something so horridly similar between the life of the 
human being and that of his victim —their notions on all subjects 
are so unnaturally contracted — there is such a melancholy resem¬ 
blance between the strutting residence in the village, and the stalk¬ 
ing confinement of the sly—between the sound of the dinner-bell 
and the rattling of the pail — between snoring in an arm-chair and 
grunting in clean straw—that, when I contrast the “ pig’s counte¬ 
nance” in the dish with that of his lord and master, who, with out¬ 
stretched elbows, sits leaning over it, I own I always feel it is so 
bard the one should have killed the other -in short, there is a sort 
of “Til ipioque, Hrutk!” moral in the picture, which to iny mind 
is most painfully distressing. 

Hut to return to the Sehwcm-general, whom, with his horn and 
w hip, I have left on the steep side of a barren mountain. 

In this situation do the pigs remain every morning for four hours, 
enjoying little else than air and exercise. At about nine or ten 
o’clock, they begin their march homewards, and nothing can form 
a greater contrast than their entry into their native town does to 
their exit from it. 

Their eager anxiety to get to (lie diuucr-li ough that awaits them 
is almost ungovernable-, and they no sooner reach the first houses 
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of the town, than a sort of “sauve qui pcut” motion takes place : 
away each (hen starts towards his dulce domum; and it is really 
curious to stand still and watch how very quickly they canter by, 
greedily grunting and snuffling as if they could smell with their 
stomachs, as well as their noses, the savoury food which was await¬ 
ing them. 

At half-past four, the same four notes of the same horn are heard 
again; the pigs once more assemble— once more tqmble over the 
hot stones on the mountain—o icc more remain there for four hours 
—and in thb evening once again return to their styes. 

Such is the life of the pigs not only of Langen-Schwalbach, but 
those of every village throughout a great part of Germany : every 
day of their existence, summer and winter is spent in. the way I 
have described. The squad consists he.e of about a hundred and 
fifty, and for each pig the poor old Schwcin-geueral receivo^’orty 
kreuzers (about 1 Ztf.) for six months’ drilling of each recruit. His 
income, therefore, is about 20/. a year, out of which be lias to pay 
the board, lodging, and clothing of his two aid-de-camps; and 
when one considers how unremittingly this poor fellow-creature 
has to contend with the gross appetites, sulky tempers, and pig¬ 
headed dispositions of the swinish multitude, surely not even the 
most niggardly reformer would wish to curtail Ids emoluments. 


THE LLTHEKAN CHAPEL. 

1 have just come from the little Lutheran chapel, and while the 
picture is fresh before my mind, I will endeavour to describe it. 

On entering the church, the service 1 found had begun, and the 
first thing that struck me was, that the pulpit was empty, there 
being no minister of any sort or kind to he seen! The congregation 
were chaunling a psalm to very much the same sort of drawling 
tune which one hears in England; yet the difference in their per¬ 
formance of it was very remarkable. As all were singing about as 
loud as they could, the chorus was certainly too much for the 
church : indeed, the sound had not only filled its walls, hut, stream¬ 
ing out of the doors and every aperture, it had rolled down the main 
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street, where 1 had met it long before I reached the church. Yet, 
though it was certainly administered in too strong a dose, it was 
impossible to help acknowledging that it proceeded from a pea¬ 
santry who had a gift or natural notion of music, quite superior to 
anything one meets with in an English village, or even in a London 
church. The song was simple, and the lungs from which it pro¬ 
ceeded were too stout ; yet there was nothing to offend the ear : 
in short, there were no bad faults to eradicate — no nasal whine 
— no vulgar tremulous mixture of two notes—no awkward at¬ 
tempts at musical finery—but in every.bar there w f as tune and me¬ 
lody, and with apparently no one to guide them, these native 
musicians proceeded with their psalm in perfect harmony and con¬ 
cert. . 

As this singing lasted nearly twenty minutes, I had plenty of 
limejto look about me. The church, which with its little spire 
stands on a gentle eminence above the houses of the main street, is 
a small oblong building of four windows in length by two in breadth; 
the glass in these recesses is composed of round, plain, unpainted 
panes, about the si/e of a common tea-saucer. The inside of the 
building is whitewashed : a gallery of unpainted wood, supported 
by posts very rudely hewn, going nearly round three sides of it. 
There were no pews, but rows of benches occupied about three- 
fourths of the body of the church; the remaining quarter (which 
was opposite to the principal entrance-door) being elevated three 
steps above the rest. At the back of this little platform, leaning 
against the wall, there was a pulpit containing only one reading- 
desk, and above it a sounding-board, surmounted by a gilt image 
of the sun—the only ornament in the church. In front of the pul¬ 
pit, between it and the congregation, 1 observed a small, high, 
oblong table, covered with a plain white table-cloth, and on the 
l ight and left of the pulpit, there existed an odd-looking pew, lat¬ 
ticed so closely that no one could see at all perfectly through it. 

The three galleries were occupied by men dressed all alike in 
the common blue cloth Sunday clothes of the country. The 
benches beneath were filled with women; and as 1 glanced an eye 
from one row to another, it was impossible to help regretting the 
sad progress, or rather devastation, which fashion is making in the 
national eostum^ even'll)^ the little village of Langcn-Schwaibaeh. 
Three benches nearest to the door were tilled willi* women all 
dressed in the old genuine “ buy a broom” costume of this country 



—their odd little white caps, their open stays, and their fully- 
plaited short petticoats seeming to have been cast in one model; 
in short, they were clad in the native livery of their hills. Next 
to these were seated lour rows of women and girls, who, nibbling 
at novelty, had ventured to exchange the caps of their female an¬ 
cestors for plain horn combs ; over their stays some had put cotton 
gowns, the coloured patterns of which seemed to be vulgarly 
quarrelling among each othc»* for precedence. Next came a row 
of women in cafps, frilled and bedizened. 

The Langcn-Schwalbach* ladh , who occupied the other two 
benches, and who were seated belli d a row of boys immediately 
before the white table, had <ibsolu< dy ventured to put on their 
heads bonnets with artilicial flower.,&c.; in short, they had rigged 
themselves out as line ladies—wore gloves—tight shoes—blew 
their noses with handkerchiefs, evidently conceiving' themselves 
( as indeed they were) fit for London, Paris, or any other equally 
brilliant speck in the fashionable world. 

As soon as the singing was over, a dead pause ensued, which 
lasted for many seconds, and I was wondering from what part of 
the chape! the next human voice would proceed, when very indis¬ 
tinctly 1 saw something moving in one of the latticed pews—slowly 
it glided towards the stair of the pulpit, until mounting above the 
lattice-work, the uncertain vision changed into a remarkably tall, 
portly gentleman in black, who was now clearly seen leisurely as¬ 
cending towards the pulpit, on the right of which hung a large 
black slate, on which were written, in white chalk, the numbers 
414 .and 301). , 

As soon as the clergyman had very gravely glanced his eyes 
round the whole church, as if to recognise his congregation, he 
slowly, syllable by syllabic, began an extempore address; and the 
lirst words had scarcely left his lips when I could not help feeling 
that 1 was listening to the deepest—the gravest—and the most 
impressive voice I ever remember to have heard. But the whole 
appearance and manner of the man quite surprised me, so com¬ 
pletely superior was he to anything I had at all expected to have 
met with. Indeed, for many minutes, 1 had given up all hopes ol 
hearing any clergyman at all; certainly not one wllpse every look, 
word, and action, seemed to proceed from thejSeepcst thought 
and reflection. Dressed in a suit of common black clothes, lu* 
had apparently nothing to distinguish his holy vocation hut the 
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two white bands which arc worn by onr clergymen, and which 
appeared to be the only neckcloth lie wore. In a loud calm tone 
of voice, which, perfectly devoid of energy, seemed to be directed 
not to the hearts but to the understandings of his hearers, he ad¬ 
vocated a cause in which he evidently felt that he was triumphant; 
and the stillness of his attitude, the deep calmness of his voice, and 
the icy cold deliberation with which he spoke, proved that he was 
master not only of his subject, but of himself. t 

Every word he said was apparently visible in *his eyes, as if 
reflected there from his brain. He stood neither entreating, com¬ 
manding, nor forbidding; but like a man mathematically demon¬ 
strating a problem, he was, step by step, steadily laying before the 
judgment c4 his hearers truths and arguments which he well knew 
it was out of their power to deny. When he had reached his 
climax he suddenly changed his voice, and, apparently conscious 
ol the victory he had gained, in a sort of half-deep tone he began 
to ask a series of questions, each of which was followed by a long 
pause; and in these solemn moments, when his argument had 
gained its victory—when the fabric he had been raising was 
crowned with success—there was a benignity in the triumph of 
his unexpected smile, which I could not but admire, as the mo¬ 
mentary Joy seemed to arise more for the sake of others than for 
his own. 

Occasionally during the discourse he raised a hand towards 
heaven—occasionally he firmly placed it on the bosom of his own 
dark cloth waistcoat, and then, slowly extending it towards his con¬ 
gregation,, it fell again lifeless to his side; yet these actions, trilling 
as they were, became very remarkable when contrasted with the 
motionless attention of the congregation. 

At times, an old woman, with the knuckle of her shrivelled fin¬ 
ger, would wipe an eye, as if the subject were stealing from her head 
to her heart; but no show of feeling was apparent in the minister 
who was addressing her; with apostolic dignity, he coldly proceeded 
with his argument, and amidst the storm, the tempest of her 
feelings—he calmly walked upon the wave! Never did I before 
see a human bging listened to with such statue-like attention. 

As soon as the discourse was concluded, the psalm was given 
. out—a general rustling of leaves was heard, and in a few moments 
the whole congregation began, with open barn-door mouths, to 
sing. During this operation the preacher did % not sit up in his 
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pulpit to he stared at, but his presence not being required there, 
lie descended into bis pew, where I could just faintly trace him 
through the lattice-work. Whether he sang or not 1 do not know; 
he was probably resting after iiis fatigue. 

The singing lasted a long time—the tune and performance were 
much what I have already described, and when the psalm came 
to an end, the same dead pause ensued. 1 continued rather longer 
than before ; at last the front door of the latticed pew opened, 
and out walked the tall self-same clergyman in black. As he slowly 
advanced along the little platform, there was a general rustling ol 
the congregation shutting their books, until he stood directly in 
front of the little high table covered with the white cloth. 

W ith the same pale, placid dignity of manner, lie pronounced 
a short blessing on the congregation, who all leant forwards, as if 
anxious to receive it; and then dropping his two arhis, which, 
during this short ceremony, had been extented before him, hr 
turned round, and as he slowly walked towards his latticed cell, 
the people all shuflled out the other way—until, in a few seconds, 
the small Lutheran chapel of Langen-Schwalbach was empty 
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Onk morning, during breakfast, I observed several little, children 
passing my window in their best clothes. The boys wore a sort 
of green sash of oak-leaves, which, coming over the right shoulder, 
crossed the back and breast, and then winding once round the waist, 
hung in two ends on the left side. The girls, dressed in common 
white frocks, had roses in their hair, and held green garlands in 
their hands. On inquiring the reason of the children being dressed 
in this way, I found out, with some difficulty, that there Was to he 
a great festival and procession, to celebrate the taking possession ol 
anew school, which, built by the town, was only just completed. 
Accordingly, following some of tins little ones dow r n the main street, 
l passed this village seminary, whose first birth-day was thus about 
to be commemorated. It was a substantial building, consisting ol 
a centre, with two square projecting wings, and it was quite large 





enough lo be taken l>y any stronger for the I iolel-deA ' ' ' ' 

Sehwalbaeh. Wreaths of oak-leaves were suspend^ ’ 

and long verdant garlands from the same trees hung ill fotOOHS 
from one wing to ibe other. H was impossible to contrast tbc si/e 
of Ibis building with tbc snu.il bouses in its neighbourhood, without 
feeling bow creditable it was to tbc inbabitantsol so small a town thus 
to show that a portion of the wealth they bad mildly sucked from 
the stranger’s purse was so sensibly and patriotically expended. 
Tin* scale of (he building seemed to indicate that flic peasants of 
liangen-Hohwalbach were liberal enough to desire that their children 
should grow up more enlightened than themselves; and as I passed it, 
1 could not help recollecting, with feelings of deep regret, that al¬ 
though in England there is no art or trade that has not made great 
improvement and progress, tbc cramped pater-noster system of our 
public schools, as well as of our universities, have too long re¬ 
mained almost the only pools stagnant in the country, a fact which 
can scarcely be reconciled with tbc rapid progress which our lower 
orders have lately made in useful knowledge. 

After passing this new seminary, I continued descending the main 
street about one bundl ed yards, which brought me to a small crowd 
of people, standing before the old school, into I lie door of which, 
creeping under the arms of (he people, child alter child hurried 
and disappeared, like a bee going into its hive. 

The old school of Langen-Sehwalbach is one of the most an¬ 
cient buildings in the town. Its elevation is fantastic, bordering on 
the grotesque. The gable seems to be nodding forwards, the hump¬ 
backed rqpt to be sinking in. The wooden frame-work of the house, 
composed of beams purposely bent into almost every form, has be¬ 
sides been very curiously hewn and carved, and on the front wall, 
placed most irregularly there are several inscriptions, such as “ ora 
ot labora “ 1552,” and the,n again a sentence in German, dated 
1643, describing that in that year the house was repaired. There 
is also a grotesque image on the wall, of a child hugging a cornu¬ 
copia, &c., &c. Nevertheless, though all the parts of this ancient 
edifice are very rude, there is “ a method in the madness ” with 
which they are arranged, that, somehow or other, makes the tout 
ensemble very pleasing; and whether it be admitted to be good- 
looking or not, its venerable appearance almost any one would be 
disposed to respect. 

I observed that no one entered this door but the children. How- 
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ever, as in this simple, civil country great privileges are granted 
to strangers (for here, like kings, they can hardly do wrong), I as¬ 
cended an old rattle-trap staircase, until coming to a landing-place, 
I found one large room on my left crammed full of little boys, and 
one on my right overflowing with little girls, these two chambers 
composing the whole of the building. 

On the landing-place I met the three masters, all dressed very 
respectably in t black cloth clothes. The senior w^s about forty 
years of age, 4 the two others quiet, nice-looking men of about 
twenty-six, one of whom, tQ»my very great astonishment, addressed 
me in English, lie spoke the language very well, said he could 
read it with ease, but added that he had great difficulty in under¬ 
standing it, unless when spoken very slowly ; in short, as an en¬ 
joyment through the long-winded evenings of winter, he had ac¬ 
tually taught himself our hissing, crabbed language, which he had 
only heard spoken by a solitary Englishman whose acquaintance he 
had formed last year. 

He seemed not only to be well acquainted with our English au¬ 
thors, but talked very sensibly about the institutions and establish¬ 
ments of our country; in short, he evidently knew a great deal more 
of England than England knows of Langen-Schwalbach, of the 
duchy of Nassau, or of many much vaster portions of the globe. 
He informed me that the school was composed of 150 boys, and 
about the same number of girls ;—that of these 300 children 180 
were Protestants, 00 Catholics; and that since the year 1827 the 
town having agreed to admit to the blessings and advantages of 
education the children of the Jews, there were twenty little boys of 
that persuasion, and one girl. Having witnessed the prejudice, and 
indeed hatred, which Christians and Jews in many countries mu¬ 
tually entertain towards each other, I was not little surprised at the 
statement thus related to me. 

After listening for some time to the tutor, he offered to show 
me the children, and accordingly with some difficulty we worked 
our way into the boys room. It was a pretty sight to witness such an 
assemblage oflillle fellows with clean shining faces, and their native 
oak-leaves gave a freshness to the scene which was very delightful. 

Among these white-haired laddies, most of whom were from 
four to eight years of age, it was quite unnecessary to inquire . 
which were the Jew boys, for there each stood, as distinctly marked 
as their race is all over the face of the globe; yet I must aekiiow- 
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ledge they were by fur the handsomest children in the room, look¬ 
ing much more like Spaniards Ilian Germans. The chamberfull 
of’ little girls would have pleased anybody, so nicely were they dress¬ 
ed, and apparently so well-behaved. Several were exceedingly 
pretty children, and the garlands they held in their hands, the 
wreaths of roses which bloomed on their heads, and the smiles that 
beamed in their laces, formed as pretty a mixture of the animal 
and vegetable creation as could well be imagined. 

In one corner stood the only Jewish girl in the llwm, and Re¬ 
becca herself could not have had a* .handsomer nose, a pair of 
brighter eyes, or a more marked expression of countenance. 
She was more richly dressed than the other village girls— 
wore a necklace, and I observed a thick gold or brass ring on 
the forefinger of her left hand. We went several times from one 
room full of children to the other, and it w r as really pleasing to see 
in a state of such thoughtless innocence those who were to become 
the future possessors of the houses and property of Langen-Sclnval- 
bach. All of a sudden, a signal was given to the children to 
descend, and it became then quite as much as the three masters 
could do to make them go out of the room hand-in-liand. Down 
scrambled first the boys, and then more quietly followed the little 
girls, though not without one or two screams proceeding from those 
who, in their hurry, had dropped their garlands. One of these 
green hoops I picked up, and seeing a little girl crying her heart 
out, i gave it to her, and no balm of Gilead ever worked so sudden 
a cure; for away she ran, and joined her comrades, laughing. 

As sooi\ as the children had all left the two rooms, the three 
masters descended, and we followed them into the street, where 
the civil authorities of the town, and almost all the parents of the 
little ones, had assembled. With great difficulty the children were 
all collected together in a group, in the open air exactly in front of 
the school; and when this arrangement was effected, the mayor, 
two Catholic ministers, two Protestant clergymen, and the three 
masters, stood exactly in front of the children, facing also the house 
from which they had proceeded. For some time, the masters and 
the four Christian ministers stood smiling aud talking to each 
other; however, at last the mayor made a bow, everybody took off 
their hats, the ministers’ countenances stiffened, and for a few se¬ 
conds a dead silence ensued. At last the mayor with due cere¬ 
mony took off his hat, when the youngest of the f^uthcran minis- 
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tors, advancing one slop in front, commenced a long address to tlie 
children. 

VN'Iial lie said I was not near enough to hear; but I saw con¬ 
stantly beaming in his countenance that sort of benevolent smile, 
which would lie natural almost to any one, in addressing so very 
youthful a congregation. Occasionally he pointed with his hand to 
heaven, and then, continuing his subject, smiled as if to cheer them 
on tli£ way; but the little toads, instead of attending to him, were 
all apparently eager to get to their fine new school, and w ith roses 
on their heads, and garlands in their hands, they seemed as if they 
did not feel that they stood in need of a routing dose of good ad¬ 
vice; in short, not one of them appeared to pay the slightest atten¬ 
tion to a discourse which could not but have been very interesting 
to the parents. However, in one respect I must own l w as slightly 
disappointed ; the burden of the discourse must have been on the 
duties and future prospects of the children, and on the honours and 
advantages of the new school; for I particularly remarked that not 
once did the clergyman point or address himself to the old building 
—not a single eye hut my ow n was ever turned towards it, and 
none hut myself seemed to feel for it any regret that it was about 
to lose a village importance which for so many years it had en¬ 
joyed. It was sentenced to he deserted, and walls which had long 
been enlivened by the cheerful sound of youthful voices, were in 
their old age suddenly to he bereft of all! 

I could not help feeling for the old institution, and when the dis¬ 
course was ended—-when hats had returned to people’s heads, and 
when the procession of children, followed by the ministers, had 
already begun to move, [ could not for some time take my eyes off 
the old fabric. The date of 1 552, and the rude-looking image of the 
hoy, particularly attracted my attention ; however, the old hive was 
deserted,—the bees had swarmed,—had already hovered in the 
air, and to their new abode they had all llown away. Jostled from 
my position by people who were following the procession, I pro¬ 
ceeded onwards with the crowd, hut not without mumbling to 
myself— 

“ Let others hail the rising gun, 

1 how lo him whose course is run." 


As soon as the children reached their line new abode, a hand, 
which had been awaiting their arrival, struck up; ami in the open 
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air they instantly sung a liymu. The doors were then thrown open, 
and in liigh glee the little creatures scranihled up the staircase, and 
the mayor, clergymen, and schoolmasters having followed, a great 
rush was made hy parents and spectators. I managed to gain a 
good place, hut in a very few' moments the room was filled, and so 
jammed up w ith people, that they could scarcely raise their hands 
.to wipe the perspiration which soon began to appear very copiously 
on all faces. »It became dreadfully hot, and besides suffering from 
this cause, I fell hy no means happy at a calculation.which very 
unwelconiely kept forcing itself into nty mind,—namely, that the 
immense weight of himiau ilesh which was for live first time trying 
new’ beams, might produce a consummation by no means “ de¬ 
voutly to !*v wished.” 

As soon as order was established, and silence obtained, the Ca¬ 
tholic minister addressed (he children; and when he had finished, 
the tall TiUlheran clergyman, whose description l have already 
given to the reader, followed in his deepest (one, and with his grav¬ 
est demeanour; hut it was all lost upon the children: indeed it was 
so hot, and we were so little at our case, that ail were very glad, 
indeed, to hear him conclude hy the word “Amen!” 

The children now sang another hymn, w hich, in, a cooler climate, 
would have been quite beautiful; the mayor made a bow the 
thing was at an end, and l believe every one was as much delighted 
as myself to get once again into pure fresh air. 

As I had been told hy the teacher that the children would dance 
an<l eat in the evening, at four o’clock, I went again to the school at 
that hour, expecting that there would be w hat in England would be 
called “ a ball and supper;” however, the supper had come first, 
and the remains of it were on two long tallies. The feast which 
(lie iiille ones had been enjoying had consisted of a slice of white 
bread and a glass of Rhenish wine for each; and, as soon as I en¬ 
tered the room, two policemen bow ed and begged me to he seated. 
They and their friends were evidently regaling themselves with the 
wine which had been furnished for the children; however, the little 
creatures did not seem to want it, and I was very glad to sec it in- 
llaming the cyes.of the old party, and flushing their cheeks, instead 
of having a similar effect on the young ones. 

It had been settled that the children were to dance; but they 
were much too young to care for such an amusement. The little 
boys had got together at one end of the room, a^d the girls were 
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Mlii.! • laughing ;it oil** both groups being as happily mdc 
pendent as it was possible to he. Sometimes the boys amused 
themselves with a singing game—one eliaunting a line, and all tin 
rest bursting iu with the chorus, which, though it contained nearly 
ks much laughter as music, showed that the youngsters were well 
enough conversant with both. The girls had also their song. As 
I left, the room several of the children were singing on the stairs • 
all went! as hapjiy as 1 had desired to see them; atfd yet I lirmly 
believe that ^he wliole festival 1 have described,—oak-); .- <s, ros*'-, 
garlands, festoons, bread, wine, &c., altogether,—coni not haw 
cost the town of Lnngen-Seliwalbaoh ten shillings ! • '* •’le.v;. 

in its history, the opening ol a public cstabh-hment so u- • 1 to !u- 
tnre generations, and so creditable to the pro «m one, o a even; 
of no inconsiderable importance. 


the old protestamt church 

• 

Tin: old Protestant Church, at the lower evtremily of i.angi u 
• VhwaHiurli, has not been preached in for about three r .»-ai I; and 
being locked up, l bad to call for admission at a bouse in *he n < ti 
of the tov. ii. The man was not at home, hut bin wife w r, hi., i'.y 
employed i .i dreeing, against its v. ill, a squalling infant ,> pointed to 
the k ‘y, which J g.avely look from a nail over her head, • Vhis » 
•terablc buildiag stands, or rather totters, on a small oiai.ioi.ro 
close to the road-—long rents in its walls, and the ruinous, dw.r. < d 
stale of the mortar, siiilioiciitiy denoting its great antiquity. Tin 
roof and spire are still covered with slates, which seem lingering a> 

,if about to take their departure. Vise churchyard continues it! the 
\alley to he the only Christian receptacle for the dead; and withes 
its narrow limits, Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists end their 
worldly differences by soundly sleeping together, side by side. Here 
and there a tree is seen standing at the bead af a Protestant’s 
grave; but though the twig was exclusively planted there, yet its 
brandies, like knowledge, have gradually extended themselves, un¬ 
til they now wave and droop alike over those who, thus joined in 
death, bad, nevertheless, lived in paltry opposition to eacli oilier 
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Tin* rank grass also throws with equal luxuriance over all, as if flic 
i erf, like (he trees, was anxious to level all human animosities, ami 
to heroine (he winding-sheet or covering of Christian fraternities 
which ought never to have disputed. 

In various parts of the cemetery 1 observed several worn-out, 
wooden, triangular monuments on the totter; while others were 
lying prostrate on (lie grass—the “ hie jacet” being exactly as ap¬ 
plicable to caclf of themselves as to that departed beijig, who£b life 
and death (bey bad vainly presumed to # commemorate.* Although 
the inscriptions recorded by these frail* historians were scarcely 
legible, yet roses and annual flowers, blooming on the grave, 
plainly showed that there was still in existence some friendly hand, 
some foot, some heart, that moved with kindly recollection towards 
the dead, Ijpon sevecal recent graves of children there were 
placed, instead of tombstones, the wreaths of artificial flowers, 
which, during their funeral, had either rested upon the coffin, oj 
had been carried in the hands of parents and friends. The sun 
and rain - tiiC wind and storm—had blanched the artificial bloom 
If. im the red roses, and, of course, had sullied the purity of the 
Wheo out s; jet ills worthless linery, lying upon the ne\vly-ino\ed 
earth, had ps-.u.niily witnessed unaffected feelings, to which (he 
cold, 'vV »■ . monument is often a stranger. The little heap 

of p ri ' ; t Y. wreaths, so lightly piled one upon the other, was (lie 
m . tin ;■ w n*, the effusion of the moment; it was all the mother 
had is .1 1 - record her feelings; it was what she had left behind her, 
as she ton: herself away; and though it could not, 1 own, he com¬ 
pared to a*nionumeu1 sculptured by an artist, yet, resting above the 
coffin, it had one intrinsic value, at least—it had been left then* by 
;? friend ! 

At one corner of the churchyard, there was a grave which was 
only just completed. The living labourer had retired from it; the 
den tenant had not yet arrived ; hut the moment 1 looked into it, 1 
could rot help feeling how any one of our body-snatchers would have 
rubbed his rough hands, and what rude raptures he would have 
enjoyed, at observing that the ful of the coffin would he deposited 
scarcely a foot and a half below the sod. However, in the little 
duchy of .Nassau, human corpses have not yet become coin cu.-rcnl 
in the realm ; and whatever may he a man’s troubles during his life, 
at Langeii-Soliwalbach lie may truly say he will, at least, lind rest 
1 n the grave. 
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I know it is very wrong 1 know that one is always blamed for 
bringing before the mind of wealthy people any truth which is at all 
disagreeable to them; yet on the brink of this grave I could not help 
feeling how very much one ought to detest the polite Paris and 
Loudon fashion of smartening up us old people with the teeth and 
hair of the dead? It always seems to me so unfair, for us who 
have hud our day—who have ourselves been young—to attempt, 
wheif we grovy old, to deprive the rising generation of the advantage 
of that contrast which so naturally enhances their beauties. The 
spring of life, to be justly appreciated and admired, requires !o be 
compared with the snow and storms of winter, and if by chicanerv 
you hide the latter, the sunshine of the former loses a great por'ion 
of its beauty. In naked, savage life, there exists no picture on \vh eh 
I have so repeatedly gazed with calm pleasure, as that of <i , 
daughter supporting the trembling, dilapidated fabric of the being 
to whom she owes her birth; indeed, it is as impossible for man 
to withhold the respect and pity which is due to age whenever it ),< 
seen labouring under its real infirmities, as it is for him to contain 
his admiration of the natural loveliness of youth. The parent and 
child, thus contrasted, render to each other services of which both 
appear to he insensible; for the mother does not seem aware hov. 
the shattered outlines of her faded frame heighten the robust, bloom 
ing beauties of her child, who, in her turn, seems equally uncon¬ 
scious how beautifully and eloquently her figure explains and pleads 
for the helpless decrepitude of age I In the Label confusion of our 
fashionable world, this beautifully arranged contrast of nature, the 
effect of which no one who has ever seen it can forge.', does no! 
exist. He fore the hair has grown really grey—before time lias im¬ 
parted to it even its autumnal tint, it is artfully replaced hv dark 
flowing locks, obtained by every revolting contrivance. The grave 
itself is attacked—our living dowagers of the present day do not 

hesitate to borrow their youthful ornaments even from the dead_ 

and to such a horrid extreme has fashion encouraged this unilateral 
propensity, that even the carcase of the soldier, who has fallen in a 
foreign land, and who, 

-■-leaving in battle no blot on his name. 

Looks proudly to heaven from the dealh-bed of tame,” 

lias not been respected! 

One would/think that the ribands and honours on bis breast, 
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Happing in the wind, would have scared even the vulture from such 
prey; hut no! the orders which the London dentist has received 
must, he pleads, ; he punctually executed; and it is a revolting fact, 
hut too well known to “ the trade,” that many, and many, and many 
a set of teeth which bit the dust of Waterloo, by an untimely resur¬ 
rection, appeared again on earth, smiling lasciviously at Almack’s 
.hall! So much for what is termed fashion. 

After rambling about the churchyard for some minutes,•occa¬ 
sionally spelling at an inscription, and sometimes looking at (not 
picking) a sepulchral Hower, I w alked toTthe church-door, and turn¬ 
ing round its old-fashioned key, which ever since I had received it 
had been dangling in my hand, the lock started back, and then, as 
d 1 had said “Open Sesame!” the door opened. 

On looking before me, my first impression was that my head 
was swimming! for the old gallery, hanging like the g- ideas of 
liabylon, seemed to he writhing; the four-and-twenty pews were 
leaning sideways; the aisle, or approach to the altar, covered with 
heaps of rubbish, was an undulating line, and an immense se¬ 
pulchral Hag-stone had actually been lifted up at one side, as if the 
corpse, finding the church deserted, had resolutely burst from his 
grave, and hail wrenched himself once again into.daylight. The 
pulpit was out of its perpendicular; some pictures, loosely hanging 
against the wall, had turned away .their faces ; ami a couple ol 
planks were resting diagonally against the altar, as if they had 
fallen Ironi the roof. I really rubbed my eyes, fancying that they 
were disordered ; however, the confusion I witnessed was real, 
and as nearly as possible as I have described it. Still, however, 
there was no dampness in the church, and it was, 1 thought, a re¬ 
markable proof of the dryness of the light mountain air of Langen- 
Sciiwalbach, that the sepulchral wreaths of artificial flowers which 
were hanging around on the walls wore as starched and still as on 
the day they were placed there. 

A piece of dingy black cloth, with narrow' white fringe, was the 
only ornament to the pulpit, from which both hook and minister had 
so long departed. The thing was altogether on the toller; yet 
when 1 rellected.what little harm it had done in the world, and how 
much good, 1 could not help acknowledging that respect was justly 
due to its old age, and that, even by the stranger, it ought to be re¬ 
garded with sentiments of veneration. In gazing at monuments of 
antiquity, one of the most natural pleasures whicKthc mind enjoys 
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is by ihcni fancifully transported to the scenes which they so clearly 
commemorate. The Homan amphitheatre becomes lillcd with 
gladiators and spectators;—the streets of Pompeii are seen again 
t.hrongcd with people;—the Grecian temple is ornamented with 
the votive offerings of heroes and of senators;—even the putrid 
marsh of Marathon teems with noble recollections; — while at home, 
on the battlements of our old English castles, we easily figure to 
oursejvcs barons proud of their deeds, and vassals iu armour faith 
fully devoted "to their service : in short, while beholding such 
scenes, the heart glows, until, by its feverish heat, feelings are pro¬ 
duced to which no one can > e completely insensible : however, 
when we awaken from this delightful dream, it is difficult, indeed 
impossible, to drive away the painful moral which, sooner or later 
in the day, proves to us much too clearly, that these ruins have out 
lived, and in fact commemorate, the errors, the passions, and the 
prejudices, which caused them to he built. 

Hut after looking up at the plain, unassuming pulpit of an old 
Lutheran church, one feels, long after one has left it, that all that 
has proceeded from its simple desk ha^. been to promulgate peace, 
good-will, and happiness among mankind—and though, iii its old 
age, it he now deserted, yet no one can deny that the seeds which 
in various directions it lias scattered before the wind are not. only 
vigorously flourishing in the little valley in which it stands, but must 
continue there and elsewhere to produce effects, which time itself 
can scarcely annihilate. 

Turning towards the altar, I was looking at pictures of the twelve 
apostles, who, like sentinels at their posts, were in various attitudes 
surrounding it, when >'< propox to nothing, the great clock in the 
belfry struck four, and so little did I expect to hear any noise at all, 
.'hat I could not help starting at being thus suddenly reminded, that 
the watch was still ticking in the fob of the dead soldier—in short, 
that that clock was still faithfully pointing out the progress of time, 
though the church to which it belonged bad already, practically 
speaking, terminated its existence! Never did I before listen to 
four vibrations of an old church clock with more reverential atten¬ 
tion : however, at each stroke involuntarily looking upwards, 1 did 
not altogether enjoy the sight of some loose rafters which were 
hanging over my head. I therefore very quietly moved onwards, 
yet, passing a small door, I could not resist clambering up an old 
well staircase whjch led to the belfry ; not, however, until 1 had cal 
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euiated that, as the building could bear (.be bells, my weigh! was 
not likely to turn the scale. 1 did not, however, led disposed to 
reach the bells, but managed, through a rent in the wall, to look 
down on (he roof, and such a scene of devastation it would be dif¬ 
ficult to describe. The half-mouldered slates had not only been 
ripped away by the wind in every direction, but (he remainder 
appeared as if they were just ready to follow' in the flight. 
The roof was* bending in, and altogether it looked so completely 
on (he (o((er, that the slightest additional weight would have 
brought every tiling to the ground. .tMec descending, 1 went once 
more round the clmreh, opened some of (he old latticed pews—- 
peeped into the marble font, which was half-filled with decayed 
mortar- took up a bird’s nest that had fallen into (liechancel from 
the roof, and strolling towards the altar, E found there a small 
board covered with while pasteboard, and ornamented with a gar- 
land of roses. On this simple tablet were inscribed, in black 
tetters, the names of the little hand of Laiigeu-Schv.alhaciiians 
>,vho had been present in the great campaign of 1815; and in case 
the reader should like to know not only who were the heroes of so 
i emote a valley, hut also what sort of names they possessed, f oiTer 
him a copy of the muster-roll of those thus distinguished for hav¬ 
ing served their native country, which the (Herman language em¬ 
phatically calls “ Vaterland.”— 


Deni. Verdiolit Peer 
Pnnrad lilies 
Adam lluslarh 
Ailam Klenig 
Clirislop I .indie 
Ludwig Liedcbach 


Ludwig Dielenliai li 
Martin Esclienevor 
Philipp I lot-nit; 
Ebcrliard ]tucker 
Casper Schenk 
Philipp Singlioff 


Eberliard llolinaii 
Wilhelm Kuril 
Philipp Kraus 
.luhann< !> Sartor 
Kerdin.iud Wensel. 


Having carefully locked up the old church with all the relics ii, 
contained, descending the steps of the eminence on which it stood. 
I once more found myself in the street among fellow-creatures. 

The new Protestant church, which is very shortly to be buill, 
and to which the bells of this old one, if possible, are to be removed, 
will be in the centre of the town, but this site, though more con¬ 
venient, will not, 1 think, be so picturesque as that of the old build¬ 
ing, which, with the Catholic Church at (lie other extremity ol (ln- 
town, scorn to be tlie alpha and omega—the beginning and the end 
of Langeu-Sehwalbaeh. From the surroundiug hill.-, as the eye 
glances from the one of these old buildings to the other, they ap 
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pear to ho (ho good Genii of (he town—two guardian angels t< 
watoh over the welfare ot its people here and hereafter. 


THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 

The low part of Eangen-Jichwalbach,where the Jews live, is the 
most ancient portion of the town, the houses they inhabit being just 
above and below the great original brunnen or fountain, which, as 
1 have stated, was celebrated *for its medicinal properties even in 
the time of the Homans. This immense spring, which rises within 
a foot and a half of the surface of the ground (being then carried 
away by a subterranean drain), is two or three times as large as 
the Sthal brunnen, the Whin brunnen, or the fashionable Pauline. 
It contains very little iron, being principally sulphureous. From 
the violence with which it rises from the rock, the water is ap¬ 
parently constantly boiling, and such a suffocating gas arises from 
if, that, as at the Grotto del Cane, at Naples, one single inhalation 
would he nearly suilicicnt to deprive a person ofhis senses. Ilesides 
being strongly impregnated with this gas, it has also such an un¬ 
earthly taste, that one almost fancies it must flow direct from the 
cellar of his Satanic majesty. Still, however, the Jews constantly 
drink, cook, and even wash with this water; however, being below 
the surface, it is necessary lor them to stoop into the s\-(locating 
vapour whenever they fill their pitchers; and as one sees Jewess 
after Jewess dipping her dark greasy head into this infernal 
caldron, holding her breath, and then suddenly raising her head, 
with a momentary paleness and an aspiration which sufficiently ex¬ 
plain her sensations, one leels anything but sympathy for a being 
who can voluntarily flutter in such a fetid climate. 

V\ ith sentiments, 1 fear, not very liberal, I. stood for many mi¬ 
nutes looking at those who came to (ill their pitchers; at last, rather 
a better lceling shooting across me, I resolved once more to make 
a trial ol water on which so many of my fellow-creatures seemed 
to subsist, and l accordingly dipped my hand into a large washing- 
tub which an old Jewess had half suffocated herself in filling with 
her pitcher. The woman offered me no sign or word of disrespect; 
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hut I saw her cast a withering look at the water, as if a cup of poi¬ 
son had been poured into it : she continued, however, very quietly 
fo (ill her other tubs; but after l had walked away, turning sud¬ 
denly round for a moment, 1 saw her upset the tub from which I 
had drunk, her lips muttering at the same tinn some short obser¬ 
vation to a sister Jewess standing beside her. 

, I could not, however, help acknowledging that her prejudice 
was not more illiberal, and certainly far more evcusable, lh#u my 
own ; and as I had determined to attend that evening the Jewish 
synagogue, in the meanwhile i did what l could to bring my mind 
to a proper state of feeling towards a people whose form of worship 
1 was desirous seriously to witness. 

Never had I before chanced to enter a synagogue ; yet, when l 
had rellected on the singular history of the Jews, I had often con¬ 
cluded that there must be some strange, unaccountable attraction, 
something inexplicably mysterious iu their forms of w orship, which 
could have induced them to brave the persecutions that in all ages, 
and in so many countries, had traced out their history in letters of 
blood. 

Full of curiosity, I had therefore inquired at what hour on Friday 
their church w ould assemble, and being told that they would meet 
“ as soon as the stars were visible,” I walked towards the syna¬ 
gogue, a few minutes after sunset, and in every Jew ish bouse I ob¬ 
served, as 1 passed it, seven candles burning in a circle. The house 
of worship was a small oblong hovel, not unlike a barn. The door 
was open, but no human being appeared within, excepting a man 
over whose shoulders there was thrown a piece of common brown 
sackcloth. This personage, w ho turned out to he the priest, stood 
before a sort of altar; and, just as careless of it as of us, he stood 
bowing to it incessantly. There being not much to see in these 
vibrations, I walked away, and returning in about live minutes, 1 
found the congregation had suddenly assembled, and the service 
begun. 

In the course of my. life, like most people, I have chanced to wit¬ 
ness a great variety of forms of worship, several of winch it would 
not he very easy Jo describe. For instance, it would be dillicult, or 
rather impossible, to delineate, by words, high mass, as performed 
in the great church of St. Peter, at Home. One might, indeed, 
fully describe any part of if, but the silence of one moment, the 
burst of music at another, the immensity of the fuiilding, and the 
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assembled congregation, produce altogether sensations on the eye 
and ear which the goose-quill has not power to impart. Again, to 
the .simple homage which a Peruvian Indian pays to the sun no man 
could do justice ; one might describe his attitude as lie prostrate- 
hiuiseli before what he conceives to he the burning ruler of the uni- 
\erse, but the Heeling expressions of his supplicating countenance, 
as il trembles—hopes—Hashes—and then, with eyes dazzled to 
dimness, trembles again,—may be witnessed, but cannot be de¬ 
scribed. One'of the wildest forms of worship I ever beheld w as, 
perhaps, the dance ol the Dervishes, at Athens ; for there is a scu t 
ol enthusiasm in the convulsions into which tljesc twelve men 
throw themselves, which has a most indescribable elfeel on those 
who witness it : it is madness,—-yet it is a tempest of the mind 
within the range of which no man’s senses can live um uHlcd; 
the strongest judgment bends before the gale, and insensibly arc 
the feelings led astray by conduct, actions, words, grimaces, and 
contortions, which, taken altogether, are indescribable. 

!5ut although these and many other forms of worship may he 
original pictures which cannot be copied, yet I think a child of ten 
years of age, il he could only hold a pen, might give a reader as 
good a notion ol the Langen-Schwalbach synagogue, as if he had 
been there himself a thousand times; for all the poor child would 
have to do w ould he to beg him imagine a small dirty barn, swarm 
ingwith fleas. Idled with dii ty-looking men in dirty dresses, with 
old hats on their heads, spitting—hallooing—reading-—bow ing- - 
hallooing louder than ever—scratching themselves as they leave 
the synagogue,—and then calmly walking home to their seven 
candles! 

To any serious, reflecting miud, all religions, to a certain point, 
are worthy of respect. It is true, all cannot he right, yet the er¬ 
rors are those which fellow-creatures need not dispute among each 
other; he who has the happiness to go right has no just cause to 
be offended with those who unfortunately have mistaken their 
course; and however men’s political opinions may radiate from 
each other, yet their zeal for religion is at least one tie which ought 
to connect them together. However, the Jews of Langcn-Schwal- 
haeh, so far as a spectator can judge by their behaviour, do not 
even pretend to be zealous in their cause. There is no pretence 
"I feeling, not attempt either at humbug or effect. They perform 
their service as if, having made a regular bargain to receive certain 
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blessings for hallooing a certain time, they conceived that all they 
had to do was scrupulously to perform their part of the contract, 
that there was no occasion to exceed their agreement, or give 
more than was absolutely required by the bond. 

As I stood just within the door of the s\nagogue, listening to 
their rude, uncouth, noisy worship, almost every eye was turned 
upon me, and the expression of many of the countenances was so 
ill-favoured, tjiat 1 very soon left them, though 1 had c\en Uien a 
long way to walk before 1 ceased to hear the slraTige wild hulla¬ 
balloo they were making. 


THK HARVEST. 

-Via. this day l have been strolling about the fields, watching the 
getting in of the harvest. The crops of oats, rye, and wheat 
principally bearded) are much heavier than any one would ex¬ 
pect from such light and apparently poor land; but the heavy dews 
which characterize the summer climate of this higli country impart 
a nourishment which, in richer lands, often lies dormant from 
drought. In Nassau, the corn is cut principally by women, who 
use a sickle so very small and light, that it seems but little labour 
to wield it. They begin early in the morning, and with short in¬ 
tervals of rest continue till eleven o’clock, when the various village 
bells suddenly strike up a merry peal, which is a signal to the 
labourers to come home to their dinners. It is a very interesting 
scene to observe, over the undulating surface of the whole country, 
groups of peasants, brothers, sisters, parents, »kc., all bending to 
their sickles—to see children playing round infants lying fast asleep 
on blue smock-lrocks placed under the shade of the corn sheaves. 
It is pleasing to remark the rapid progress which the several parties 
are making; how each little family, attacking its own patch or pro¬ 
perty, works its way into the standing corn, leaving the crop 
prostrate behind them; and then, in the middle of this simple, 
rural, busy scene, it is delightful indeed to hear from the belfry of 
their much-revered churches a peal of ehecrlul notes, which peace¬ 
fully sound “lullaby” to them all. In a very few seconds the 
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square fields and little oblong plots arc deserted, and then tin, 
various roads and paths of (he country suddenly burst in lines upon 
the attention, each being delineated by a string of peasants, who 
are straggling one behind the other, until paths in all directions are 
.-ecu converging towards the parental village churches, which seem 
to be attracting them all.* 

As soot! as each field of corn is cut, it is hound into sheaves, 
about the size they are in England : seven of these are then made 
io lean towards each other, and upon them all is placed a large 
•meal reversed, the cars of r which hanging downwards forma sort 
ol thatch, which keeps this little stack dry until its owner has time 
to carry it to his home. It generally remains many days in I It is 
state, and alter the harvest has been all cut, the country covered 
with these stacks resembles a vast encampment. 

The carts and waggons used for carrying the corn are exceedingly 
well adapted to the country. , ♦heir particular characteristic is 
excessive lightness, and, indeed, were they heavy, it would be quite 
impossible lor any rattle to draw litem up and down the hills. 
Occasionally they are drawn by horses—often by small active 
oxen; but cows morp generally perform (his duly, and with quite 
as much patience as their mistresses, at the same moment, are 
labouring before them at the sickle. The yoke, or beam, by which 
these cows are connected, is placed immediately behind their 
horns; a little leathern pillow is then laid upon their brow, over 
which passes a strap that firmly lashes their heads to the beam, 
and it is, therefore, against such soft cushions that the animals 
push to advance : and (lms linked together for life, by this sort of 
Siamese band, it is curious to observe them eating together, (hen 
by agreement raising their heads to swallow, then again standing 
motionless chewing the cud, which is seen passing and repassing 
from the stomach to the mouth. 

At first, when, standing near them, I smelt from their breath the 
sweet fresh milk, it seemed hard that they should thus be, as it 
were, domestic candles; lighted at both ends : however, verily do I 
believe that all animals prefer exercise, or even hard work, to any 
sort of confinement, and if so, they are certainly happier than our 
stall-fed cows, many of which, in certain parts of Britain, may be 
seen with their heads fixed economically for months between two 
vertical beams of wood. The INassau cows certainly do not seem 
to suffer while w;orkingin their light carts ; as soon as their mistress 
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advances, lliey follow her, and if she turns and whips them, then 
they seem to hurry after her more eagerly than ever. 

It is true, hard labour has the effect of impoverishing their milk, 
and the calf at home is consequently (so far as it is concerned) a 
loser by the bargain: however, there is no child in the peasant’s 
family who has not had cause to make the same complaint; and, 
therefore, so long as the labourer’s wife carries her infant to the 
harvest, the nsileh cow may very fairly be required to draw to the 
hovel what has been cut by her hands. * 

Nothing can be better adapted to'the features of the country, 
nothing can better accord with the feeble resources of its inha¬ 
bitants, than the equipment of these economical waggons and carts : 
the cows and oxen can ascend any of the hills, or descend into any 
of the valleys; they can, without slipping, go sideways along the 
lace of the hills, and in crossing the green, sw ampy, grassy-ravines, 

1 particularly remarked the advantage of the light waggon draw n 
by animals with cloven feel; for had one of our heavy teams at¬ 
tempted the passage, like a set. of Hies walking across a plate of 
treacle, they would soon have become unable to extricate even 
themselves., But in making the comparison between the horse and 
the cow (as far as regards Nassau husbandry), 1 may further ob¬ 
serve, that the former has a very expensive appetite, and w ears very 
expensive shoes; as soon as he becomes lame ho is useless, and as 
soon as he is dead he is carrion. Now a placid, patient Langen- 
Schwalbach cow, in the bloom of her youth, costs only two or three 
pounds; she requires neither corn nor shoeing: the leaves of the 
forest, dfawn by herself to the village, form her bed, which iu due 
time she carries out to the field as manure: there is nothing a light 
carl can carry which she is not ready to fetch, and from her work 
she cheerfully returns to her home to give milk, cream, butter and 
cheese to the establishment: at her death she is still worth eleven 
kreuzers a pound as beef; and when her llesh has disappeared, her* 
bones, after being ground at the mill, once again appear upon her 
master’s fields, to cheer, manure, and enrich them. 

As, quite in love w ith cows, 1 was returning from the harvest, I 
met the Nassau letter-carl, one of the cheapest carriages for its 
purpose that can well he conceived. It consists of a pair of high 
wheels connected by a short axle, upon which are riveted a few 
boards framed together in the form of a small shallow box; in this 
little coffin the letter-bag is buried, and upon it, like a monument, 
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sits a light hov dressed in the uniform of a Nassau postillion, who 
with a trumpet in one hand, a long whip in the other, and the reins 
sporting loose under his feet, starts as if he deliberately meant mis¬ 
chief, intending to get well over his ground; and there being 
scarcely any weight to carry, the horse really might proceed as a 
mail-coach horse ought to go; hut that horrible Punch and Judy 
irtimpel upsets the whole arrangement, lor as the thing is very 
heavy, the child soon takes two hands to it instead *of one, when 
down goes the whip, and from that moment the picture, which 
promised to he a good one, 'is spoiled. 

The letter-hag crawls, like a reptile, along the road ; while the 
boy, amusing himself with his plaything, reminds one of those 
*■ nursery rhymes” which say, 

Ami with rings on liis lingers, anil bells on his toes, 

We shall have music wherevt r lie goes.’’ 

It is quite provoking to see a government carriage in its theory 
so simply imagined, and so cleverly adapted to its purpose, thus 
completely ruined in its practice. Music may he, and ipdegd is, 
very delightful in its way ; but a tune is one thing—speed^another; 
and it always seems to me a pity that the Duke of Nassauslipuhb 
allow these two substantives to he so completely confounded in his 
dominions. ' 

llow admirably does the long tin horn of the guard df one of 
our mail-coaches perform its blunt duty!—a single blast is sufficient 
to remove the obstruction of an old gentleman in his gig—two are 
generally enough fora heavy cart—three for a waggon—and half- 
a-dozen slowly and sternly applied, are always sufficient to awaken 
the snoring keeper of a turnpike-gate—in short, to 

“ Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of Ihunder. 

Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 

. Has raised up his head, as awaked from the dead, 

And amazed he stares around V 

The gala turn-out of our mail-coaches on the King’s birth-day, 
I always think must strike foreigners more than anything else in our 
miintry with the sterling solid integrity of the Knglish character. 
To see so many well-bred horses in such magnificent condition- 
ft* many well-built carriages — so many excellent drivers, and such 
a corps of steady, quiet, resolute-looking men as guards, each 
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wearing, as well as every coaclunan, (he King’s own livery—-all 
(his must silently point out, even to our most jealous enemies, not 
only the wealth of (lie country, hut (he (inn basis on which it 
stands; in short, it must prove to them most undeniably, (hat there 
is no one thing in England which, throughoui the land, is treated 
with so much universal attention and respect, as the honest, syeedv, 
and safe delivery of the letters and commercial correspondence of 
■ lie country. Nevertheless, if our English coachmen were Jo he 
allowed, instead of attending to their horses, to play on trumpets 
: s they proceeded, we should, as in flfc Duchy of Nassau, soon 
pay very dearly for their music. 


THE SI NSET. 

It had been hot all day- (he roads had been dusty—the ground, 
as one trod upon it, had felt warm—the air was motionless—ani¬ 
mal as well as vegetable life appeared weak and exhausted— 
Nature herself seemed patched and thirsty—the people on the 
promenade, as it got hotter and hotter, had walked slower and 
slower, until they were now crawling along as unwillingly as if 
they had been marching to their graves. The world, as if from 
apathy, was coming to a stand still—Eangen-Schwalhach itself 
appeared .to be fainting away, when the evening sun, having 
rested for a moment on the western height, gradually vanished 
from our sight. 

His red tyrannical rays had hardly left our pale abject faces, 
when all people suddenly revived ; like a herd of fawning courtiers 
who had been kept trembling before their king, they felt that, left 
to themselves, they could now breathe, and think, and stamp their 
feel. Parasols, one after another, were shut up—the pedestrians 
on (lie promenade freshened their pace—-even fat patients, w ho had 
long been at anrjior on the benches, began to show symptoms of 
getting under weigh—every leaf seemed suddenly to he enjoying 
the cool gentle breeze which was now r felt stealing up the valley; 
until, in a very few minutes, everything in Nature was restored to 
life and enjoyment. 
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It was (he hour for returning to my “ hof,” but the air as it blew 
into my window was so delightfully refreshing, and so irresistibly 
inviting, that 1 and my broad-brimmed hat went out tiUr-n-tiUr. to 
enjoy ii. As we passed the red pond of iron water, opposite to the 
great “Indian llof,” which comes from the strong Stahl brunnen, 
having nothing to do, I lingered for some time watching the horses 
that were brought there. After having toiled through the excessive 
heat of the day, any water would have been agreeable to them; but 
the nice, cool, strengthening, effervescing mixture into which they 
were now’ led, seemed la he so exceedingly delightful, that they 
were scarcely up to their knees before they made a strong attempt 
to drink: but the rule being that they should lirst half walk and halt 
swim two or three times round the pond, this cleansing or ablution 
was no sooner over — the reins were no sooner loosened—when 
down w'ent their heads into the red cooling pool; and one had then 
only to took at the horses’ eyes to appreciate their enjoyment. 
With the w hole of their mouths and nostrils immersed, they seemed 
as if they fancied tfiey could drink the pond dry; however, the 
greedy force with which they held their heads down gradually re¬ 
laxed, until, at last, up they were raised, with an aspiration which 
seemed to say, “ We ean hold no more !” In about ten seconds, 
however, their hoses again dropped to the surface, but only to play 
with an element which seemed now to be useless—so completely 
had one single draught altered its current value! As I stood at the 
edge of this pond, leaning over the rail, mentally participating 
with the horses in the luxury they were enjoying, a violent shower 
of rain came on; yet, before I had hurried fifty yards for an um 
brella, it had ceased. These little showers are exceedingly common 
amongst the hills of Nassau in the evenings of very hot days. 
From the power of the sun, the valleys during the day are filled 
brimful with a steam, or exhalation, which no sooner loses its 
parent, the sun, than the cold condenses it; and then, like the 
tear on the cheek of a child that has suddenly missed its mother, 
down it falls in heavy drops, and the next instant—smiles again. 

As the air was very agreeable, 1 wandered up the billy road 
which leads to Bad-Ems; and then, strolling into a field of corn, 
which had been just cut, I continued to climb the mountain, until, 
turning round, I found, as 1 expected, that I had attained just the 
sort of view I wanted; but it would be impossible to describe to 
♦be reader the freshness ol the scene. Beneath was the long scram- 
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bling village ol the Langeu-Sehvvalbaeh, tine slates of which, ahso- 
lately blooming from the shower they had just received, looked so 
'cry clean and Iresh, that lor some time my eyes quite enjoyed 
rambling from one roof to the next, and then glancing from one 
extremity ol (he town So the other;—they had been looking at hot 
dm:/.!ing objects all day -I thought I never should be able to raise 
them from the cool blue wet slates. However, as the light rabidly 
holed, the landscape itself soon became equally refreshing, for I he 
dry parched eorn-lieids assumed a rielu-i hue, life green crops 
M imed hendiog under dew, and the whale picture, hills*, town, and 
all, appeared so newly painted, that the colours from Nature’s brush 
e.cro too Ircs.h to ho dry. All of a sudden, majestically rolling no 
die \alley, was seen a misty vapour, which, at last, rc:’.c!:ing !„V- 
iioiist s, rolled Irom roof to roof, until it hovered over, or rather 
rested upon (he whole town, and this was no sooner t!• • ease lb >,• 
(lie slates seemed all to have vanished 1 

in vain I looked for them, for (he cloud exact!, mab hiug them in 
colour had so completely disguised them, that thev formed liothiug 
now hut the base or foundation of the mi.-dy fr.flhe wbirli re.-ted 
upon them. Instead of a blue tow u, Laugen-Sehw .dhm !i now an 
peareil to be a white one ; lor, the roof, no loupe, putt acting often - 
(ion, the shining walls hurst into notice, and a serpentine line ol 
glistening patches, nearly resembling a ridge of si:or,, c’rarlv 
marked out. the shape and limits of the town ; hut as, in iV.s ch¬ 
eated country, there is little or no twiiignl, (he train: c.. of da: pic 
(lire again rapidly faded, until even tin-; while tine v.I.or.by Jo he 
seen; eor*i fields could now scarcely h : di.-liugulMird ir >:u green 
crops—.ill became dark—and the large (orest on the .-.out!) .Mi's, a.s 
well as the. small woods which are si altered on the in i.-M's, had so 
completely lost their colour, that they appeared to he immense black 
pits or holes. In a short time every thing beneath me was lost; 
ami sitting on the ground, leaning against seven sheaves of corn 
piled up together, 1 was enjoying (he sublime serenity, the myste¬ 
rious uncertainty oi the seem: Indore me, when another very beau 
liful change took place ! 

1 believe I have already told the reader that, beside mysell, there 
were about 1 "200 strati,,ers in the little village of Langru-Schwal- 
baeh. Of course every itof was fully inhabited, and, as soon as 
darkness prevailed, the chert produced by each house being sud¬ 
denly and almost simultaneously lighted up, wa*. really quite ro- 
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laanlic. In every direction, sometimes at the top of one hoi, then 
at (In; bodoin of another, lights burst into existence- the eye at 
traeted, eagerly (low from otio to another, until, from the number 
which burst into life, it became quite impossible to attend to each. 
The bottom ol the valley, like the dancing of fire-ilics, was spark- 
hug in the most irregular succession ; till, in a short time, this fan¬ 
tastic confusion vanished, and every room (there being no shut¬ 
ters) having its light, Langen-Srhwalbaeh was once* again restored 
to view—e:\ch house, and every story of each house, being now 
clearly defined by a regular and very pleasing illumination; and 
while, sealed in utter darkness, I gazed at the gay sparkling scene 
before me, I eould no! help feeling that, of.all the beautiful contrasts 
in [Nature, there can he no one more vivid than the sudden change 
between darkness and light. How weary we should .be of eternal 
sunshine,- how gloomy would it he to grope through one's life in 
utter darkness, and yet what loveliness do each of these, by con¬ 
trast, impart to the other! On the heights above the village, how 
magnificent was the darkness after a hot sun-shining day ; and 
then, again, how lively was the twinkling even of tallow-candles, 
when they suddenly hurst upon this darkness ! Yet it is with these 
two ingredients that Nature works lip all her pictures ; aud, as Pa¬ 
ganini's times all come out of two strings of cat-gut, and two of the 
entrails of a kitten, so do all the varieties w hich please our eyes 
proceed from a mi\iure in dilTere.nt proportions of light aud shade ; 
and, indeed, in the moral world, it is the ebiaro-osruro, the bright¬ 
ness and darknes? of which alone form the happiness of our exist ¬ 
ence. W hat would prosperity he, if there was no such sorrow 
as adversity ? what would health he if sickness did not exist? 
aud what would lie the smile of an approving conscience ii 
there was not the torment of repentance writhing under guilt? 
But I will persecute the reader no longer with the collections which 
occurred to me, as I sat in a wheat-field, gazing on the lights of 
Langeu-Schwalbaeb. (jfood or had, they managed to please me ; 
however, after remaining in darkness, till it became much colder 
than was agreeable, I wandered hack to my liof, entered my dor¬ 
mitory, and my iiead having there found its pillow, as I extinguished 
my candle, l mumbled to myself—“ There goes one of the tallow 
stars of Laugon-Sehwalbach !—Sic transit gloria mundi !” 

I was lying prostrate, still awake—and (there being no shutters 
to the window at the foot of the bed) I was looking at some oddly- 
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shaped, tall, aeutc-angled, slated roofs, glistening in the light of (he 
round full moon, which was hanging immediately above them. The 
scene was delightfully silent and serene. Or; asionally 1 faintly 
heard a distant footstep approaching, until treading heavily under 
the window, its sound gradually diminished, till all again was silent. 
Sometimes a cloud passing slowly across the moon would veil the 
fools in darkness ; and then, again, they w ould suddenly hurst upon 
the eye, in silver y light, shining brighter than ever. As somewhat 
fatigued 1 lay half enjoying tins scene, and half doling, I suddenly 
heard, apparently close to me, the serelun of a w oman, which really 
quite electrified me ! 

On listening it was repeated, when, jumping out of bed and open¬ 
ing the door, 1 heard it again proceeding from a room at the dis¬ 
tant end oftjie passage ; and such was the violence of its tone, that 
my impression was—the lady’s room is on fire!” 

There is something in the piercing shriek of a woman in distress 
which produces an irresistible effect on the feathcrless biped, called 
man; and, in rushing to her assistance, be performs no duty—be 
exercises no virtue—but merely obeys an instinctive impulse which 
has been benevolently imparted to him—not for his own good, but 
for the safety and protection of a w eaker and a better sex. 

But although this feeling exists so powerfully <h<z t/ot/s, yet 
it lias not by nature been imparted to common-place garments, such 
as coats, black figured silk waistcoats, rusty knee-breeches, nor 
even to easy shoes, blue worsted stockings, or such like ; and, there¬ 
fore, while, by an irresistible attraction which I could not possibly 
counteract, obeying the mysterious impulse of my nature, I rushed 
along the passage, these base, unchivalric garments remained coldly 
dangling over the back of a chair : in short, 1 followed the laws of 
my nature—they, theirs. 

With some difficulty,having succeeded in bursting open the door 
just as a fifth shriek was repeated, I rushed in, and there, sitting up 
in her bed—her soft arms most anxiously extended towards mo— 
her countenance expressing an agony of fear—sat a young lady, by 
no means ill-favoured, and aged (as near as 1 could hastily calcu¬ 
late) about twenty-one ! 

Almost in hysterics, she began, in German, to tell a long inco¬ 
herent story; and though, w ith calm, natural dignity, I did w hat I 
could to quiet her, the tears rushed into her eyes—she then almost 
in convulsions began, with her bauds under the bed clothes, to 
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scratch her knees, then shrieked again; and l do confess that 1 was 
altogether at a loss to conceive wliat in the sacred name of virtue 
was the matter with the young lady, when, by her repeating several 
times the word “ Ratten l Ratten ! !” I at once comprehended that 
there were (or that the amiable young person fancied that there 
were )—rats in her fil’d ! 

The dog Hilly, as well as many puppies of less name, would in¬ 
stantly, perhaps, have commenced a vigorous attack; rats, however, 
are reptiles 1 aln not in the habit either of hunting or destroying. 

The young lady’s aunt, an elderly personage, now appeared at 
the door, in her night-clothes, as yellow and as sallow as if she had 
just risen from the grave ; peeping over her shoulder, stood our 
landlady’s blooming daughter in her bed-gown—Leonhard, the son 
mm muftis a/iis. What they could all have thought of,the scene— 
what they could have thought of my strange, gaunt, unadorned 
appearance—what they could have thought ot the niece’s screams 
—and what they would have thought had I deigned to tell them l 
had come to her bedside merely to catch rats—-it was out of my 
power to divine : however, the fact was, l cared not a straw what 
they thought; but, seeing that my presence was not requisite, l 
gravely left the poor innocent sufferer to tell her own story. “ Rat¬ 
ten ! Ratten!!” was its theme; and, long before her fears subsided, 
niv mind, as well as its body, were placidly intranccd in sleep 


Till: CROSS OF ST. JOHN OF JERLSALEM. 

To an old-man, one of the most delightful features in a (Jcrmau 
watering-place, is the ease with which he can associate, in the most 
friendly manner, with all his brother and sister water-bibbers, 
without the fatigue of speaking one single word. 

Almost every glass of water you get from the brunnen adds, at 
least, one to the list of your acquaintance. Merely touching a 
man’s elbow is sufficient to procure from him a look of goodfel- 
Lnvship, which, though it does not inconveniently grow into a bow, 
or even into a smile, is yet always afterwards displayed in his phy¬ 
siognomy whenever it meets yours. II, as you are stretching out 
your glass, you retire but half a stride, to allow a thrirsting lady 
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to step forward, you clearly see, whensoever you afterwards meet 
her, that the slight attention is indelibly recorded in your favour, 
hven running against a German produces, as it were by collision, 
a spark of kind feeling, which, like a star in the heavens, twinkles 
in his serene countenance whenever you heboid it. Smile only 
once upon a group of children, and the little urchins bite their lips, 
vainly repressing their joy whenever afterwards you meet them. 

Shrouded i» this delightful taciturnity, my list of acquaintances at 
Langen-Schwalbacli daily increased, until 1 (bumf myself on just 
the sort of amicable terms with almost everybody, which, to my 
present taste, is the most agreeable. In early life young people 
{ il I recollect right ) are never quite happy, unless they are either 
talking, or writing letters to their fellow-creatures. Whenever, 
even as strangers, they get together, everything that happens or 
passes seems to Engender conversation—even when they have 
parted, there is no end to epistolary valedictions, and creation 
itself loses half its charms, unless the young beholder has some 
companion with whom the loveliness of the picture may be shared 
and enjoyed. 

Hut old age I find stiffens, first of all, the muscles of the tongue; 
indeed, as man gradually decays, it seems wisely provided by 
Nature that he should be willing to be dumb, before time obliges 
him to be deaf: in short the mind, however voraciously it might 
once have searched for food, at last instinctively prefers rumination, 
to seeking for more. 

By young people I shall he thought selfish, yet I do confess that 
I enjoy science, because my own notions now suit me best; other 
people’s opinions, like their shoes, don’t fit me, and however ill- 
constructed or old-fashioned my own may really be, yet use has made 
them easy: my sentiments, ugly as they may seem, don’t pinch, and I 
therefore feel I had rather not exchange them; the one or two 
friends 1 have lost rank in my memory better than any 1 can ever 
hope to gain : in fact,l had rather not replace them, and at Langen- 
Schwalbach, as there was no necessity for a passing stranger like my¬ 
self to set up a fine new acquaintance with people he w r ould probably 
never see again^ 1 considered that w’ith my eyes and cars open, iny 
tongue might harmlessly enjoy natural and delightful repose. 

Hut there is a perverseness in human nature, which it is quite 
out of my power to account for; and strange as il may sound, it is 
nevertheless too true, that the only person at Langen-Senwalbach 
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l felt desirous to address, was the only individual who seemed to 
shun every human being. 

He was a withered, infirm man, who appeared to be tottering on 
the brink of his grave ; and 1 had long remarked that, for some 
reason or other, he studiously avoided the brunnen until every 
person had left it. He spoke to no one—looked at no one—but as 
soon as he had swallower, off his dose, he retired to a lone bench, 
on wfyich, with both hands leaning upon his ivory-handled cane, 
he was always to be seen sitting with his eyes sorrowfully fixed on 
the ground. Although the'water was, to every person but himself, 
oppressively hot, lie was constantly inuflCd up in a thick cloak, and 
1 think I must have passed him a hurured times before 1 detected, 
one exceedingly warm day, that underneath it there hung upon 
his left breast the Cross of the Order of Ht. John of Jerusalem. As, 
ages ago, I had myself passed many a hot sumn^r on the parched, 
barren rock of Malta,—always, however, feeling much interested 
in the history of its banished knights,— i at once fully compre¬ 
hended why the poor old gentleman’s body was >o chilly, and why 
his heart felt so chilled with the world. By many slow and scien¬ 
tific approaches which it would be only tedious to detail, 1 at last 
managed, without driving him from his bench, most quietly to esta 
blish myself at his side, and then by coughing when he coughed,— 
sighing when he sighed,—and by other (1 hope innocent) artifices, 
1 at last ventured in a sol to voce to mumble to him something 
about the distant island in which apparently all bis youthful feelings 
lay buried. The words Vaietta, Civilta Veechia, Floriana, Cot- 
tonera, &c., as I pronounced them, produced, by a sort of galvanic 
influence, groans—ejaculations—-short sentences, until at last he 
began to show me frankly without disguise the real colour of bis 
mind. Poor man 1 like his eye it was jaundiced— “ nullis medi- 
cabilis herbis l” I could not at all extract from him what rank, 
title, or situation he held in the ancient order, hut l could too clearly 
see that he looked upon its extinction as the Persian would look 
upon the annihilation of the sun. Creation he fancied had been 
robbed of its colours,—Christianity he thought had lost its heart,— 
and he attributed every political ailment on the surface of the 
globe to the non-existence of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

For several hours I patiently listened to his unhappy talc; for ;,s 
lamentations of oil sorts are better out of the human heart than in 
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it, 1 l<*h that .is the vein was open, my patient could not be en¬ 
couraged to bleed too freely: without therefore onee contradicting 
hioi, I allowed his feelings to How uninterrupted, and by the time 
he had pumped himself dry, I was happy to observe that lie was 
certainly much better for the operation. On leaving him, how 
e\or, my own pent-up view of the ease, and his, continued for tin* 
remainder oi the day bubbling and quarrelling w ith each other in 
my mind. Tl»ereforo, to satisfy myself before 1 went to bed, I 
drew out in black and white the following sketch of vvfiat has 
always appeared to me to be a fair,* impartial history of these- 
Knights of Malta. 


Tin: Mediterranean iorms a curious and beautiful feature in the 
■10 lure of the eommereial world, fly dim of money and shipping we 
laboriously bring to baigland the produce of the most distant re 
Jons, but the comm: m; of the whole globe seems to ha\e a natural 
instinctive leudem \ to How, almost of its own areord, into the 
Mediierranean Sea. Beginning with the great Atlantic Ocean, 
ubieli connects the old world with the new, we know that, ovei 
bat \ast expanse, the prevailing; wind is one which blows from 
America towards Europe; and, moreover, that the waters of the 
»(! ntic are, without, any apparent return, everlastingly flowing 
a.! » the narrow straits oi («ihrallar. When the produce of Amc 
s era, therefore, is shipped for the Mediterranean, in general term- 
o' may he asserted that wind and tide are in its favour. 

\cro;fs the trackless deserts < f .Ulrica caravans bum variou- 
p.irts ol the interior are constantly toiling through the sand towards 
Hie waters of (his inland sea. The (rowdier w ho goes up (he I\dr 
is doomed, we all know, to stem its torrent, hut the* produce ol 
!<’g\pt and the triple harvest ol that luxuriant land is no soonei 
embarked, than of its own accord it glides majestically towards 
this favoured sea; and there is truth and nothing speculative in 
sfdi further remarking, that this very harvest is absolutely produced 
by tin; slime or earth ofAbyssinian and other most remote mountains, 
which by the laws of nature has calmly floated 1200 miles through 
t desert to top-dress or manure Egypt, that garden which eventually 
applies so many ol the inhabitants ol the Mediterranean with corn 
Again, the lied Sea is a passage apparently created t<> cotmed 
Europe with the great Eastern wmld , and as .the power ol stcan 
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gradually increases in its stride, it is evident that by this gull", or 
natural canal, much of the produce of India eventually will easily 
flow into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Finally, it might likewise he shown, that much of the commerce 
of Asia Minor and Europe, either by great rivers or otherwise, na¬ 
turally moves towards this central point ; but besides these sources 
of external wealth, the Mediterranean, as we all know, is most ro T 
manually studded with an Archipelago and other beautiful islands, 
the inhabitauts'of which have the power not only of trading on a 
large scale with every quarter of the globe, hut of carrying on in 
small open boats a soit of little village commerce of their own. 
Among the inhabitants of this sea arc to be found at this moment 
the handsomest specimens of the human race; and if a person not 
satisfied with the present and future tenses of life, should prefer 
rellecting or rather ruminating on the past, with antiquarian rap¬ 
ture he may wander over these wt tor., from Carthage to Egypt, 
Tyre, Sidon, Rhodes, Trov. Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Argos, Sy¬ 
racuse, Rome, Ac., until tired of his Right he may rest upon one ol 
the ocean-beaten piliars of Hercules—and seated there, may most 
truly declare that the history of the Mediterranean is like the pic¬ 
ture of its own waves beneath him, which one after another he 
sees to rise, break, and sink. 

lu the history of this little sea, in what melancholy succession has 
nation and empire risen and fallen, nourished and decayed; and if (he 
magnificent architectural ruins of these departed states mournfully 
offer to the traveller any political moral at all, is it not that homely 
one which the most common tomb-stone of our country church¬ 
yard preaches to (lie peasant who reads it? 


As 1 am now, so you will he, 

Then-fore prepare to follow me ! 

However,fully admitting the truth of the lesson w hich history and 
experience thus offer to us—admitting that no one can presume to 
declare which ol the great Mediterranean powers is doomed to be 
the next to sutler—or w hat new point is next to burst into import¬ 
ance; yet if a man were forced to select a positionwhich, in spite 
of fate or fortune, feuds or animosities, has been, and ever must be, 
the nucleus of commerce, lie would lind that in the Mediterranean 
Sea that point, as nearly as possible, would lie the little island ol 
Malta; and (lie political im^ortaue'* <>| ibis possession lu-ing uo,\ 
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generally appreciated, it is curious rapidly to run over the string of 
little events which have gradually prepared, fortilied, and delivered 
this valuable arsenal and fortress to the British flag. 

fn the early ages of navigation, when men hardly dared to lose 
sight of the shore, ignorantly trembling if they were not absolutely 
hugging the very danger which we now most strenuously avoid, it 
may be easily conceived that a little barren island, scarcely twenty 
miles in lengtlf or twelve in breadth, was of little use or importance. 
It is true, that on its north coast there was a spit or*narrow tongue 
of land ('about a mile in length and a few hundred yards in 
breadth , on each side of which were a scries of connected bays, 
now forming two of the most magnificent harbours in the world ; 
but in the ages of which we speak this great outline was a nautical 
hierogiyphiij which sailors could not decipher. Accustomed to hide 
their Lilliputian vessels and fleets in bays and creeks on the same 
petty scale as themselves, tlicv did not comprehend or appreciate 
the importance of these immense lirobdignng recesses, nor did 
they admire the great depth of water which they contained ; and 
as in ancient warfare, when warriors used javelins, arrows and 
stones, scalding each other with hot sand, the value of a position 
adapted to the present ranges of our shot and shells would not have 
been understood, in like manner was (he importance of so large 
a harbour equally imperceptible ; and that Malta could have had 
no very great reputation is proved by the fact, that it is even to 
this day among the learned a subject of dispute, whether it was 
upon this island, or upon Melita in the Adriatic, that St. Paul was 
shipwrecked. Now if either had been held in any particular es¬ 
timation, the question of the shipwreck would not now he any sub¬ 
ject of doubt. 

As navigators became more daring, and as their vessels, increas¬ 
ing in size, required more water and provisions, *.Ve., Malta fell into 
the hands of various masters. At last, when Charles V. conquered 
Sicily and Naples, he offered it to those warriors of Christendom, 
those determined enemies of the Turks and (lorsairs—the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. This singular band of men, 
distinguished by* their piebald vow of heroism and celibacy, had, 
after a most courageous resistance, been just overpowered by an 
army of ‘100,000 Saracens, who, under Solyman SI., had driven 
them from the island of Bliodes, which had been occupied by their 
Order 2lo yrais. \nimated by the ne st nobb* blood of Kurope 
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which flowed in their veins— thirsting for revenue—jet homelcs • 
and destitute, it may easily he conceived that these heave, entluiM 
astic men would most readily have accepted almost any spot on 
which they could once attain establish their busy hive : yet so little 
was the importance of Malta, even at that time, understood, so arid 
was its surface, and so burning was its rock, that, after minutely 
surveying it, their commissioners made a report to Charles \ 
which must ever be regarded as a most affecting document; for al¬ 
though the Knights of Malta were certainly in their day the tl bravest 
of the brave,” although by that ehivalric oath which hound them 
together, they had deliberately sworn “ n< rer to -mint the iri::,hei 
<>/'their enemies,” yet after the strong, proud p isilion which they 
had held at llhodcs, it was only hard fate and stem necessity ilia' 
could force them to seek refuge on a rock upon which there was 
scarcely soil enough to plant (heir standard. lint though houout 
has been justly termed “ an empty bubble,” yet to all men’s eyes it,-, 
colours are so very beautiful, that they allure and encourage us to 
contend with ditlieulties which no other advocate could persuade us 
to encounter ; and so it was that the Knights of Malta, seeing they 
had no alternative, sternly accepted the hot barren home that wa. 
offered to them, and in the very teeth, and before the heard of then 
barbarous enemy, these lions of the Cross landed and established 
themselves in their new den. 


When men have once made up their minds to stand against ad - 
versity, the scene generally brightens ; for danger, eonlrarv to flu 
rules of drawing, is less in the foreground than in the persprcti.e 
—difficulties of ail sorts being magnified by the misty space which 
separates us from them; and accoidingly the knights were no soonei 
established at Malta, than they began to find out the singular ad\au 
(ages it possessed. 

The whole island being a rock of freestone, which could in 
worked with peculiar facility, materials lor building palaces and 
houses, suited to the dignity of the Order, existed everywhere on 
the spot ; and it moreover became evident, that by merely quarry¬ 
ing out the rock, according to the rules of military science, they 
would not only obtain materia!., for building, but •that. fr.rt, the 
more they excavated for their tew a, tie; deep, r would i..; (he <his h 
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mcuccd their operations, or. m iiuluem ! mg u u'c, the\ " ! : ke 
mound;” and, without deluding how olu n »i•: - nsm;; fortuss was 
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jealously attacked by their barbarous and relentless enemies, or 
bow often its half-raised walls were victoriously cemented with the 
blood of C hristians and of Turks, it will be sufficient merely to oh - 
serve, that before the island had been in possession of the Order 
one century, it assumed very nearly the same astouishiiij? appear¬ 
ance which it now affords—a picture and an example, proving to 
the whole world what can be done by courage, firmness, and per¬ 
severance. • 

» 

The narrow spit or tongue of barren rock wlmfli on the north 
side of the island separated the two great harbours, was scarped 
in every part, so as to render it inaccessible by sea, and on the 
isthmus, or only side on which it could he approached by land, 
demi-luncs, ravelins, counter-guards, bastions, and cavaliers, were 
seen towering one above another on so gigantic a scale, that, as a 
single datum, it may be stated, that the wall of the escarp is from 
CIO to 1 f»0 feet in height, being nearly live times the height of that 
of a regular fortress. On This narrow longue of land, thus forti¬ 
fied, arose the city of Yaleila, containing a palace for its Crand 
Master, and almost equally magnificent resiliences for its knights, 
the whole forming at this day one of the finest cities in (he world 
On every projecting point of the various beautiful.bays contained in 
each of the two great harbours, separated from each other by the 
(own of Valletta, forts were built flanking each other, yet all offer¬ 
ing a concentrating fire upon any and every part of the port; and 
when a vessel labouring, heaving, pitching, and tossing, in a heavy 
gale of wind, now suddenly enters the great harbour of Malta, the 
sudden hill—the unexpected calm—the peaceful stillness which pre 
vails on its deep unruffled surface, is most strangely contrasted in 
the mind of the stranger with the innumerable guns which, bristling 
in every direction from batteries one above another, seem fearfully 
to announce to him that he is in the chamber of death—in a slaugh¬ 
ter-house from which there is no escape, and that, if he should 
dare to offer insult, although he lias just escaped from the raging 
of the elements, the silence around him is that of the grave! 

It. was from the city and harbour of Valotla, in the state 
above described,—it was from this proud citadel of Christianity, 
that the Knights of Malta continued for some time sallying forth 
to carry on their uncompromising hostiiiiy against, the Turks 
and against the corsairs of Algiers and Tripoli; hut (In' lull 
haul victories they gained, and tfce bloody So.-^es they sustained. 
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must be passed over, as it is already time to hurry their history to 
a close. 

The fact is, the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem 
gradually outlived the passions and objects which called them into 
existence, and their Order decayed for want of that nourishment 
which, during so many ages, it received from the sympathy, coun¬ 
tenance, and applause of Christendom. In short, as mankind had 
advanced in civilization, its angry, savage, intolerant passions had 
gradually subsided, and thus the importance of the Order unavoi¬ 
dably faded with its utility.' There was nothing premature in its 
decay—it had lived long enough. The holy, or rather unholy, war, 
with all its unchristian feelings, having long since subsided, it would 
have been inconsistent in the great nations of Europe to have pro¬ 
fessed a general disposition for peace, or to have entered into any 
treaty with the Turks, while at the same time they encouraged an 
Order which was bent on their extermination. 

The vow of celibacy, once the pride of the Order* became, in a 
more enlightened age, a mill-stone round its neck; it attracted ridi¬ 
cule—it created guilt —the sacred oath was broken; and although 
(lie bead, the heart, and the pockets, of a soldier may he as light as 
the pure air he breathes, yet he can never truly he reported “ (it for 
duty” if his conscience or his stomach he too heavily laden. In 
short, in two words, the Order of St. John of Jerusalem was no 
longer suited to the times; and Burke had already exclaimed - 
“ 77 ire ni/r of r/iira/t if has /!< <! ! ” 

In the year 170S, this Order, after having existed nearly 700 years, 
signed its own death-warrant, and in (he face of Europe died igno- 
miniously— “Jc/o dr sc.” On the Oth of June, in that year, their 
island was invaded by the French; and although, as Napoleon 
justly remarked, to have excluded him it would have been only 
necessary to have shut the gates, Yaletta was surrendered by trea¬ 
chery, the depravity of which will be best explained by the fol¬ 
lowing extract from a statement made by the Maltese deputies: — 
“ No one is ignorant that the plan of the invasion of Malta was pro¬ 
jected ill Paris, and confided to the principal knights of the Order 
resident at Malta. Letters in cyphers were incessantly passing and 
repassing, without however alarming the suspicions of the deceased 
Grand Master, or the Grand Master Hompesch.” 

As soon as (he French were in possession of the city, harbours, 
and impregnable ;fortr esses oftV alctla. they began, as usual, to 
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mutilate from the public buildings everything which bore the stamp 
of nobility, or recalled to mind the illustrious actions which had 
been performed. The arms of the Order, as well as those of the 
principal knights, were effaced from the palace and principal dwell¬ 
ing-houses ; however, as the knights had sullied their own reputa¬ 
tion, and had cast an indelible blot on their own escutcheons, they 
had but little right to complain that the image of their glory was 
thus insulted, when they themselves had been guilty of the iqurder 
of its spirit. The Order of St. John of Jerusalem b&njj now worn 
out and decayed, its elements were scattered to the winds. The 
knights who were not in the French interest were ordered to quit 
the island in three days, and a disgraceful salary was accepted by 
the Grand Master Hompesch. Those knights who had favoured 
the French \\ere permitted to remain, but, exposed to the rage of 
the Maltese, and unprotected by their false friends, some lied, some 
absolutely perished from want, but all were despised and hated. 

In the little theatre of Malta the sceue is about to change, and 
the British soldier now marches upon its stage! On the 2d of 
September, 171)8, the island was blockaded by the English, and the 
fortifications being absolutely impregnable, it became necessary to 
attempt the reduction of the place by famine. 

For two years most gallantly did the French garrison undergo 
the most horrid suffering and imprisonment—steadily and cheer¬ 
fully did they submit to every possible privation—tlieir stock of 
spirits, wine, meat, bread, &e., doled out in the smallest possible 
allowances, gradually diminished until all came to end. Sooner 
than strike, they then subsisted upon (he flesh of their horses, 
mules, and asses; and when these also were consumed, and when 
they had eaten not only their eats, but the rats which infested the 
houses, drains, &c., in great numbers—when, from long-protract¬ 
ed famine, the lamp of life was absolutely expiring in the socket; 
in short, having, as one of their kings once most nobly exclaimed, 
“ lost all but their honour,” these brave men-—w ith nerves unshak¬ 
en, with reputaion unsullied, and with famine proudly painted iu 
their lean, emaciated countenances—on the 4th of September, 
1800, surrendered the place to that nation which Napoleon has 
since termed “ the most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of his enemies.” 

During the long-winded game of war which France and Eng¬ 
land lately played together, our country surely pever made any 
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belter move than when she thus laid bold of Malla. ICvcn if the 
island bad been in (be rude slate in which it was delivered to the 
knighls of Jerusalem, still, to a maritime power like Fngland, such 
splendid harbours in the Mediterranean would have been a most 
valuable conquest; but when we not only appreciate their noble 
outline, but consider the gigantic and expensive manner in which 
tiiis town has been iinprcgnably fortified, as well as furnished with 
tanks, subterraneous stores, bomb-proof magazines, most magni¬ 
ficent barracks', palaces, «ke., it is quite delightful to reflect on the 
series of e\ cuts which liav.J led to such a well-assorted alliance 
between two of the strongest harbours in the world and the lirst 
maritime-power on the globe. 

If, like the French, wie had taken the island from the knights, 
however degraded, worn out, and useless their Order might have 
become, yet Furope in general, and France in particular, might 
always have reproached us, and, for aught we know, our own 
consciences might have become a little tender on the subject. 
Hut the delightful truth is, that no power in Furope can breathe a 
word or a syllable against our possession of the island of Malta— 
it is an honour in open daylight we have fairly won, and l humbly 
say, long, very long, may we wear it! 

With respect to the Maltese themselves, I just at this moment 
recollect a trilling story which will, I think, delineate their charac ¬ 
ter with tolerable accuracy. 


TllF HFNFGADF. 

Of all the little unhappy prejudices which in different parts ol 
the globe it has been my fortune, or rather misfortune, to witness, 
t nowhere remember to have met with a deeper-rooted hatred or 
a more implacable animosity than existed, some twenty or thirty 
years ago, in the hearts of the Maltese towards the Turks. In all 
warm glowing latitudes, human passions, good*as well as bad, 
may be said to stand at least at that degree which on Fahrenheit’s 
scale would he denoted “ lever heat;” and steam itself can hardly 
be more different from ice,—the Bengal tiger springing on his prey 
cannot form a greater contrast to that half-frozen fisherman the 
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white boar, as he sits on Ins iceberg sucking his paws,— than are 
ihi* passions ol hot con?,tries when compared with the cold torpid 
feelings ol the inhabitants ol the northern regions ol the globe. 

In all parts of the "Mediterranean I humd passions ol’ all sorts 
very violent, but, without any exception* that which, at the period 
I t rier to, stood uppermost iu the scale, was bigotry. Ucsides the 
eager character which belonged to their latitude, one might natu¬ 
rally expect thaA the .Maltese, from being islanders, would be rather 
more prejudiced than their continental neighbours,* however, in 
addition to these causes, when I was aiming them, they really had 
good reason to dislike the Turks, who during the time of the knights 
had been r.r their constant and most hitter enemies. 

V\ bother these line knights of Jerusalem emupicred the Turks 
or were defeated, the Maltese on board their galleys ( like tlie 
dwarf who fought with the giant; always suffered : besides (bis, 
their own little trading vessels were constantly captured by the 
Turks, the crews being not only maltreated and tortured, hut often 
in cold blood cruelly massacred; in short, if there was any bad 
feeling in the heart of a .Mal'ese, which the history of his island, as 
well as every bitter recollection of his life, seemed naturally to non 
rish, it was an implacable hatred for the Turks; and that this sad 
theory was most fully supported by the fact, became evident the in¬ 
stant one observed a Maltese, on the commonest subject, utter that 
hated, accursed word, Tmro, or Turk. The sort of petty convul¬ 
sion of theiaind with which this dissyllabic was delivered was really 
very remarkable, and the roll and Hash of the eye—the little bully 
ing shake of the head—the slight stamp of the left foot—and the 
twitch in the lingers of the right hand, reminded one for the moment 
of the manner in which a hYcnch dragoon, when describing an 
action, mentions that his regiment came on • '/Are a (amain!-— 
words which, if you were to give him (he universe, he could not 
pronounce without grinding his teeth, much less with that cold- 
hearted simplicity with which one of our soldiers would calmly say 
“ sword in hand.” 

This hatred of the Maltese towards the Turks was a sorPof eat 
and dog picture.which always attracted my notice; however, I 
witnessed one example of it, on which occasion I felt very strongly 
it was carried altogether beyond a joke. 

One lovely morning—I remember it as if it w ere yesterday-— 
there had been a great religions festival iu the island, which, as 
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usual, had caused a good deal of excitement, noise, and lever ; and, 
as a nation seldom allays its thirst without quarrelling, as soon as 
the hot sun set, a great many still hotter disturbances took place. 
In oni! of these rows, a party of Turks, justly or injustly, became 
offended with the inhabitants ; an affray occurred, and a Mahome¬ 
tan having slabbed a Maltese, he was of course throw'll into prison; 
and in process of time, surrounded by a strong guard, he was led 
into the Maltese court to be tried ( Any lift" condemned ) for the 
offence. As he threaded his way through the crowd which had 
assembled in those du ly passages and dark chambers that led to 
the tribunal, the women shrunk back as the Turco passed (hem, 
as if his very breath would have infected them with the plague ; 
w'hile in the countenances of the men, as they leant forwards ar 
resting him in his progress, and almost touching him with their 
brown faces, it was evident that they were all animated with 
one feeling .and one desire, that is to say, hatred and revenge : 
however, nothing was heard hut a very slight murmur or groan, 
and the prisoner was soon seen a little raised above the crowd, 
trembling at the bar. lie was a diminutive, mean-looking, ill-fa¬ 
voured little fellow', dressed in the loose Turkish costume, with a 
very small dirty white (urban, the folds of which were detuned more 
odious to the Christian eye than if they had been formed by the 
wreathing body of the serpent. W hile the crowd were shoulder¬ 
ing each other, head peeping over head, and before the shuttling of 
moving feel could lie silenced, avvocati, or clerks, who sat in the 
small space between the prisoner and the bench, were seen eagerly 
mending their pens, and they had already dipped them into ink, 
and the coarse, dirty, rough-edged paper on which they were to 
write was folded and placed ready in front of them, before it was 
possible to commence the trial. 

The court was insufferably hot, and there was such a stench of 
garlic and of clothing impregnated with the stale fumes of tobacco, 
that one longed almost as much as the prisoner to escape into the 
open air, while the sallow faces ol the avvocati, clerks, and every 
one comiccted with the duties of the court, showed how unhealthy, 
as well as offensive, was the atmosphere which thqy breathed. On 
the bench sat what one must call the Judges, hut to an English 
mind such a title but ill belonged to those who had only lately been 
forced, most reluctantly, to expel torture from their code. Just 
before Malta fell into the hands of the French and English, my ow n 
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servant, Giuseppe, had lived in the service of one of the Maltese 
Judges; and among main horrors which he often very calmly de¬ 
scribed to me (for he hat! witnessed them until he had become quite 
accustomed to them), he told me that he had had constantly to pass 
through a court in which were those who were doomed to ride upon 
what was called the “cavallo di leguo,” or wooden horse. With 
weights attached to each foot he used to see them sitting holt upright 
on this sharp marrow ridge, with two torches burning willing a few 
inches of their naked chests and backs, in order lh*at they should 
relieve themselves by a change of altitude no longer than they 
could endure the pain of leaning against the Dame. Hutto return 
to the court. 

The trial of the Turk now began, and every rigid form was most 
regularly foHpwed. The accusation was read--the story was de¬ 
tailed the Maltese witnesses in great numbers one after another 
corroborated almost in the same w ords the same statement -several 
times when the prisoner w as ordered to be silent, as by some eja¬ 
culation he interrupted (lie thread of the narrative, did the eyes ot 
every being in court Hash m anger and contempt upon him, their 
countenances as suddenly returning to a smile as the evidence of 
die witnesses proceeded with their criminatory cjetails. At last, 
the case being fully substantiated, the culprit was called upon for 
his defence. Although a poor, mean, illiterate wretch, it is possible 
lie might have intended to have made a kind of a sort o! a speech; 
hut when he came to the point, his heart failed him, and his lips 
had only pow er to utter one single word. 

llegartWess of the crowd, as if it had not existed, looking if he 
thought there was no object in creation hut the central Judge on 
the bench, he lived his eyes for some moments upon his cold, im¬ 
moveable countenance, until overpowered by bis feelings, almost 
sinking into the ground, lie clasped bis bands, and in an agony ol 
expression, which it is quite impossible to describe, lie asked lor 
“ Mf.rcv !” 

“ AV.r stand tf ! I don'/ unde rotund i/e !" said an old English 
soldier one day, in the /Hoi* dr /ionfotfnr, to a French general, 
who, with mush* gesture and grimace, was telling in French, that 
the English were acting against the laws of nations in thus cutting 
down so beautiful a forest as the said Hols dr liovloijne. “ A I t 
standi) !" repeated the soldier, continuing to hack with all his might 
at the young tree which he had almost cut dow^i with his sabre. 
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The very same answer was strongly expressed in the countenance 
ofthe Judge, to the petition of the unhappy Turk, who, had lie been 
in the desert of Africa, might just as well have asked merely for 
the ocean, as, in a Maltese court, to have supplicated for worry. 
for some time the Judge sat. in awful silence—then whispered a 
lew words to his colleagues—again all was silent : at last, when 
some little forms had been observed, the Chief Judge pronounced 
a sentence on^thc prisoner, which he might just as well have done 
without his.having endured (tie pain and anxiety of a long trial. It 
is hardly worth while mentioning the sentence; for, of course, it 
was that the Titreo, being guilty of the murder of the Maltese, was 
to be hanged by the neck till he was dead ; every word of which 
sentence was most, ravenously devoured by the audience : and the 
trial being now over, the prisoner was hurried away te his dungeon, 
while the crowd eagerly rushed into the hot sunshine and open 
air. 

A very considerable time elapsed between the sentence and the 
day (ixed for execution. Where the prisoner was—what were 
his feelings-‘-how he was led- and how lie fared —no one knew, 
and no one earedhowever, on the last day of his existence, 1 
happened to be riding along Strada I'orni, when I heard a hollow 
ing sort of a blast from a cow’s born, w hich I instantly knew to be 
(be signal that a fellow creature was going to the gallows. In any 
country in the world, the monotonous moan which proceeds from 
this wild uncouth instrument would he considered as extremely 
harsh and disagreeable; hut at Malta, where the ear has been eon 
stantly accustomed to good Italian music, and to listen to nothing 
more discordant than (lie hnely and !o\e-making notes of the guitar, 
this savage whoop was indescribably offensive, particularly being 
accompanied by the knowledge that it was the death-march, and 
the dirge of the murderer—“the knell, that summoned him to 
heaven or to hell!” 

“ As I rode towards Strada locale,the principal street of Valctta, 
down which the procession was proceeding, a dismal blast from 
this horn was heard about every ten seconds ; and, as it sounded 
louder and louder, it was evident, the procession was approaching. 
At last, on coming to the corner of the street, 1 saw the culprit ad¬ 
vancing on his funeral ear. The streets on both sides were lined 
with spectators, and every window was tilled with outstretched 
figures and eager faces. In the middle of Strada llcale, preceding 
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the prisoner, were three or four mutes; while several others were 
also begging in different parts of the town. These people, who 
belonged to some of the principal Maltese fatnil'^s, were covered 
from head to foot, with long loose robes of white linen, a couple of 
holes being cut for their eyes. Their feet were bare, and to each 
ancle was affixed a chain of such weight and length, that it was as 
much as they could do to drag one leg after tjie other. In the right 
hand they held a tin money-box, in the shape of a lauteru, with 
death’s head and bloody bones painted upon it. A simjll slit in this 
box received the copper contributions of tiie multitude ; and, as 
these mutes passed me in horrid triumph, shaking the box every 
step they took (the rattling of the money forming a sort of savage 
accompaniment to the deep clanking of their chains', they had 
altogether :yi unearthly appearance, which certainly seemed less 
to belong to heaven than to bsili ; however, the malefactor now 
approached, and as soon as be came up to the corner of my street, 

I, loosening my rein, rode fora lew moments at his sale, attracted 
by one of the strangest scenes which 1 think ’ have ever beheld. 
The man was half silting, half reclining, on a sort of low, rattling, 
iron vehicle, of an indescribable shape, which raised ins head a 
little above the level of the people ; am! the very, mome nt 1 looked 
him in the lace, much of the secret history ol what had passed since 
the day of his condemnation was as legible in his countenance as 
if it had been written there. Me had been existing in some dark 
place, for his complexion was blam hed by absence trom light—he 
had evidently been badly fed, for there was famine in his sunken 
features*—his nerves were gone, for he was trembling—his health 
had been materially impaired, either by suffering of body or mind, 
for the man was evidently extremely ill—and last, though not least, 
for some mysterious reason, either from an expectation of obtain¬ 
ing mercy in this world or in the next, lie had evidently abjured his 
religion, for his dirty while turban was gone, and, very ill at his 
ease, he sat, or rather reclined, in the clothes of a Christian ! 

The ear on which lie proceeded was surrounded by an immense 
number of priests, belonging to the different churches of Yulelta, 
and apparently to those also of all tiie casals and villages in the 
island. All angry feelings had most completely subsided ; in their 
minds, as well as in the minds of the people, the day was one only 
of triumph and joy ; and, intoxicated with the spirit of religious en¬ 
thusiasm, the priests were evidently beside themselves with joy at 
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having succeeded in the miraculous conversion which they had 
effected. .Shouldering and pushing each other with all their 
strength, with outstretched arms, and earnest countenances, they 
were all, in different attitudes and voices, calling upon the malefac¬ 
tor to repeat the name of their own peculiar saint; some behind 
him were trying to attract his notice by pulling his clothes, while 
those before him, by dyit of voice and gesture, were equally endea. 
vouring to catch his eye ; ami such a confused cry bf “ Viva San 
TomtnasoViva San Guiscppc!” “ Viva San Giovanni!” “ Viva 
San Paolo/!” 1 will not pretend to describe. It was, of course, im¬ 
possible for the wretch to comply with all their noisy demands: 
yet, poor fellow, he did his best; and in a low faint voice, being 
dreadfully exhausted by the jolting and shaking of the carriage, he 
repeated “ Viva San Paolo !”«!xc.’&c., as he caught* the eye of 
I ho different priests. He had evidently no rule in these exclama 
lions which he uttered, for 1 observed that the strong brawny 
shouldered priests who got nearest to him, often made him re¬ 
peat the name of their saints twice, before the little bandy-legged 
ones in the rear could get him to mention theirs once. As this 
strange concert proceeded, it was impossible to help pitying the 
poor culprit ; for? if one had been travelling from one magnificent 
palace to another, to be so jolted and tormented both in body and 
mind when one was ill, would by any of us have been termed 
dreadfully disagreeable ; but for all this to happen to a man just at 
the very moment be was going to be banged - at that moment of all 
others in which air, olds would desire to be left to iiis own reflec¬ 
tions— appeared at the time to lie bard indeed. Afte« passing 
under (lie great gate and subterraneous e\it called Porta llealo 
the procession wound its way across the drawbridges, and along 
the deep ditches, cVe., of the fortification, until coming out upon tin- 
great esplanade whi-h lies between Valotta and I'loriana, an im¬ 
mense crowd of people was suddenly seen waiting round the gal 
lows--at the sight of which 1 pulled up. The priests were now 
more eager than ever in beseeching the criminal to call upon (he 
name of their saint; -tin* mutes, whose while robes in all directions 
were seen scattered among the people, were evidently shaking 
their boxes more violently than ever, while among the crowd there 
was a general lifting of feet, which showed die intense anxiety of 
their feelings. 

As the prores«'vm slowly approached the gailows, 1 could not 
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hear what was going ou ; hut in a very short time, from the dis¬ 
tance at which I stood, f saw the man led up the ladder by the exe¬ 
cutioner, who continued always a step or two above hint: the rope 
was round his neck, and resting loosely on the culprit’s head, there 
was something like a round wooden plate, through a hole in the 
centre of which the rope passed. As soon as the poor creature 
got high up on the ladder, the vociferations ^of the priests sudden!v 
ceased ; for a few seconds a dead silence ensued, when all oj’ a sud¬ 
den, there was a simultaneous burst or shriek of exclamation from 
priests and populace, echoing and re-dchoing the words “ Viva la 
< ristunita !” which the man, m a low tone of voice, had just been 
perst aded to utter. All caps waved—every human being seemed 
congratulating each other on the delightful conversion; anil no 
person seemed to pay the slightest possible attention to the pom 
\\ retch, who, with the last syllable on his lips, had been pushed 
oh the ladder, and was now calmly swinging in (lie air, the exeeu 
turner standing on the loose wooden plate above bis bead, bolding 
by the rope, and, with many antics, stamping with all bis force to 
break the neck, while the people, in groups, were already bending 
their steps homewards. !\ot wishing to encounter such a crowd, 

I turned my horse in another direction, and parsed a number ol 
mules and asses belonging 1o many of the people who had come 
hoin the most remote easals to see the execution. The animals 
were all standing half asleep, nodding their heads in the sun a 
herd of goats were as quietly grazing near the ramparts ; and when 
I contrasted the tranquillity which these animals were enjoying, with 
(lie scene I had just witnessed, 1 could not help feeling that 1 had 
more cause than Virgil to exclaim —“Sir ros non robin J" 

In returning from my ride I had io cross the esplanade, and as 
there was then no one at the gallows, I rode close by it. Tin. 
figure, which was still hanging;, was turning round very slowly, as 
if it were roasting before the sun; the neck was so completely dis 
jointed that the head almost hung downwards, and as ! rode by it I 
was much struck in observing that the tongue was out of the mouth 
half bitten off a dreadful emblem, thought I, of a renegade to his 
religion! Whether or not the poor wretch had been induced to 
utter his last exclamation, from a hollow promise that it would save 
his life, is a mystery which will probably never on this earth he 
explained to us; however, whatever was his creed, it is impossible 
to deny that when he swpng from this world to ^ternilv, he had but 
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little reason to admire the practical part of a llonian Catholic’s 
mercy, however unanswerably its theory might have been ex¬ 
plained to him. 

As soon as I got to Valetfa, 1 put up my horse, and, strolling 
about the streets, soou found myself in the immense church of St. 
John, which, in point of size and magniliccnce, is only second in 
the world to St. Peter’s, at Home. The congregation was almost 
exclusively composed of the people who had attended the execu¬ 
tion, and quantities of men, as well as women, shrouded in their 
black silk faldeltes, were listening to a tall, strong-looking Capuchin 
friar, who, with great emphasis, was preaching from a high pulpit, 
placed at a projecting angle of one of the many chapels which 
ramified from the aisle or great body of the church. He was a 
remarkably handsome man, of about thirty, and though his face 
was pale, or rather brown, yet bis eye and features were strikingly 
vivid and intellectual; a rim or band of jet-black hair encircled his 
head, the rest of his hair by a double tonsure having been shaved 
at the iopaud from car to ear; his throat was completely uncovered, 
and as he suddenly turned from one part of his congregation 
to another, his earnest attitudes were very beautiful. 11 is brown 
sackcloth cowl hung in folds over his shoulders, and the loose 
negligent manner in which a cloak of the same coarse material 
hung upon his body, being apparently merely kept together by the 
white rope, or whip of knots, which encircled Siis waist, displayed a 
series of lines which any painter might well have copied; indeed, 
the whole dress of the Capuchins has been admirably well 
imagined, and above all others is it calculated to impress'upon the 
mind of the spectator that its wearer is a man doomed to abstinence 
and mortification, seeking no enjoyment on this side of the grave, 
and never lowering his eyes from heaven, but fervently to ex¬ 
claim— 


“ Vain |tont|> ami glory of llio world, 1 halo jo ! ’’ 

The subject of the sermon was, of course, the execution which we 
had all witnessed. The hard-hearted infidelity of the Turks was 
very richly painted and described, and the crime which they had just 
seen expiated was clearly proved to be the effect, and the natural 
effect, of a Mahometan’s anger. The happy conversion of the infidel 
then became a subject which was listened to with the most 
remarkable stillness, and every eye was riveted upon the mouth of 
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the Capuchin, as lie minutely detailed (lie triumph and the conquest 
which had been made of the sheep which had (hat day, before their 
eyes, been added (o the flock. He (hen explained, or endeavoured 
(o explain (Kir it was no very easy task), that the money which had 
(hat morning been collected for the purchase of masses proved to 
be just sufficient to purily the soul of the departed sinner; hut this, 
he very eloquently demonstrated, was only Jo he effected through 
the mediation of one whose image nailed to the cross was actually 
erected in the pulpit on his right hand. After expatiating on this 
subject at considerable length, workingVmiself and his hearers into 
a s(a(e of very great excitement, with both his arms strctcljed out, 
with his eyes uplifted, he most fervently addressed the figure, ex 
c laiming in a most emphatic tone of voice - il Si! min rttro Sitfunrc ! 
Si!" iVc. 'The effect which was instantly produced in the hearts 
id his hearers was \cry evident, and the line melodious voice, 
toe,ether with the strong, nervous, muscular altitude of the preacher, 
contrasted with the drooping, exhausted, lifeless image above him, 
would have worked its effect upon the mind of any Christian 
spectator. 

As soon as the sotuion was over, the congregation dispersed 
The day ended in universal joy efud festivity; no revengeful recol¬ 
lections — no unkind feelings were entertained towards him who had 
been the principal actor of that day; on the contrary, the Maltese 
seemed rather to feel, that il was to him they vycre especially in 
debted for the pleasurable perhnmauces they had witnessed, and 
thus -- 


' in jii-.ii cl'lil iik i nnli-iil I'i'i il.sxii the Min s .li'i linin.; i.c. 
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Timi, had glided along so agreeably ever since, my arrival at 
I.augen-Sehwalbacli, my liody had enjoyed such perpetual motion, 
my mind such absolute rest, that I had almost lorgotton, though ray 
holiday was nearly over, 1 had not vet reached the intended nur 
plus ultra of my travels — namely, Nchlaugeubad, or (he Serpents’ 
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Bath. On the spur ot the moment, therefore, 1 ordered a car¬ 
riage; and, with my wallet lying by my side, having bidden adieu to 
a simple-hearted village, which, for the short remainder of my days, 
l believe, I shall remember with regard, I continued for some time 
gradually to ascend its eastern boundary, until I arrived nearly at 
the summit or pinnacle of (lie Taunus bills. The view from this 
point was- very extensive indeed, and the park-like appearance of 
the wlwle of the lofty region or upper story of Nassau formed a 
prospect at once noble and pleasing. The Langen-Sehwalbaeh 
band of wind-instruments was playing deep beneath me in the 
valley, but hidden by the fog, its sound was so driven about by the 
wind, that had 1 not recognized the tunes 1 but faintly beard, 
I should not have been able to determine from wliat point of the 
compass they proceeded. Sometimes tlu-y seemed to I'isc, like the 
mist, from one valley—sometimes from another—occasionally I 
fancied they were like the hurricane, sweeping across the surface ol 
the country, and once f could almost have declared that the yEolian 
band was calmly seated above me in the air. 

The numberless ravines which intersect Nassau were not dis¬ 
cernible from the spot where my carriage had halted, and Langen- 
Schwalbach was so mu filed in its peaceful retreat, that a strangei 
could scarcely have guessed it existed. 

l‘rom this elevated point the Taunus hills began gradually to fall 
towards Wiesbaden and Frankfort; but a branch road, suddenly 
turning to the right, rapidly descended, or rather meandered down 
a long, rocky, narrow ravine, clothed with beech and oak-trees to 
its summit. 

W ith a wheel ol the carriage dragged, as I glided fast down this 
romantic valley, the scenery, compared with what I had just left, 
was on a very confined, contracted scale—in short, nothing was to 
be seen but a trickling stream running down the grassy bottom ol 
a valley, and hills which appeared to environ it on both sides ; be¬ 
sides this, the road writhed and bent so continually, that I could sel¬ 
dom see a quarter of a mile of it at once. 

After descending about three-quarters of a league, i came to a 
new turn, and here Sciicancf.mui,, the Serpents’ Bath, dressed in 
its magic mantle ol tranquillity, suddenly appeared not only before, 
hut within less than a hundred yards of me. 

f his secluded spot, to which such a number of people annually 
retreat, consists of nothing but an immense old building, or “ Bad- 
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Hans,” a new one, with two or three little mills, which, led, as it 
wove, hy the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table, are turned 
by the famous spring of water, after line, fashionable ladies have 
done washing themselves in it. 

When the carriage stopped, ray first impression (which but too 
•often, 1 regret to say, has been an erroneous one) was not in favour 
of the place; (or, though its colours were certainly very beautiful, 
yet, from being so completely surrounded by hills, it teemed t!> wear 
some of the features of a prison; and.when, my \elficlc driving 
away, I was first left hy myself, I fell for a moment that the little 
hand of music, which was playing upon the terrace above my head, 
was not quite competent to enliven the scene. However, al'fe*- I 
had walked in various directions about this sequestered spot, sulli 
cieutiy not only to become acquainted with its locair, hut to discover 
that it possessed a number of modest beauties, completely veiled 
from the passing gaze of the stranger, i went to the old “Bud-1 lain,” 
to obtain rooms from the bath-master (appointed hy the Duke', 
who lias charge of both these great establishments. 

1 found the little man seated in his ofliee, in the agony of ealeu 
laling upon a slate the amount of seven times nine; perceiving, 
however, tiiat instead of multiplying the (wo ligures together, lie 
had reared up a ladder of seven nines, which he was slowly as 
(■ending, step by step, 1 felt quite unwilling to interrupt him'; and 
a» his wife appeared to be gifted with all or many of the little abilities 
in which he might have been deficient, I gladly availed myself of 
her offer,to show me over the two buildings, in order that l might 
select some apartments. 

The old “ liad-Haus,” and Hotel dc Nassau, which, being united 
together, form one of the two great buildings I have mentioned, 
arc situated on the side of the hill close to the macadamized road 
which leads to Mainz; and to give some idea of the gigantic scab? 
on which these sorts of German bathing establishments are con¬ 
structed, I will state, that in this rambling “Bad-llaus” I counted 
I 13 windows, and that, without ever twice going over the same 
ground, 1 loum( the passages measured 109 paces, or, as nearly as 
possible, a quarter of a mile ! 

Below this immense barrack, and on the opposite side of the road, 
is the new “ liad-Haus,” or bathing house, pleasantly situated in a 
shrubbery. This building (which contains 172 windows) is of a 
modern construction, and straddling across the bottom of the valley, 
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Uic celcbrated wafer, which rises milk-warm from the rock, after 
supplying flic baths on the lower story, runs from beneath it. No 
sooner, however, does the fluid escape from the building, than a 
group of poor washerwomen, standing up to their knees on a sheet, 
which is stretched upon the ground, humbly make use of it before 
it has time to get to the two little mills which are patiently waiting 
for it about a couple of*hundred yards below. 

After having passed, in the two establishments, an immense 
number of rooms, each furnished by the Duke with white w indow- 
curtains, a walnut-tree bed with bedding, a chestnut-tree table, an 
elastic spring sofa, and three or four walnut-tree chairs, the price 
of each room (on ai^avcrage from lOr/, to 2*. a-day) being painted 
on the door, I complimented the good, or, to give her her proper 
title, the “bad” lady who attended me, on the plain, bill useful order 
in which they appeared; in return lor which she very obligingly 
offered fo show me the source of (he famous water, for the sake of 
which two such enormous establishments hail been erected. 

In the history of (he little duchy of Nassau, tiic discovery o! this 
spring forms a story full of innocence and simplicity: Once upon a 
time there was a heifer, with which everything in nature seemed to 
disagree. The if tore she ale, the thinner she grew—-the more 
her mother licked her hide, the rougher and the more staring 
was her coat. Not a lly in the forest would bite her—never was 
she seen to chew the cud, hut hide-hound, and melancholy, her 
hips seemed actually to be protruding from her skin. What was 
the matter with her no one knew - -what could cure her no one 

i 

could divine; in short, deserted by her master and her species, she 
was, as the faculty would term it, “given over.” 

In a few weeks, howc\er, she suddenly re-appeared among the 
herd, with ribs covered w ith flesh — eyes like a deer —skin sleek as 
a mole’s—breath sweetly smelling of milk—saliva hanging in ring 
lets from her jaw'! Every day seemed to re-establish her health ; 
and the phenomenon was so striking, that the herdsman, feeling 
induced to watch her, discovered that regularly every evening she 
wormed her way, in secret, into the forest, until she reached an 
unknown spring of water, from which, having refreshed herscll, 
she quietly returned to the valley. 

The trifling circumstance, scarcely known, was almost forgotten 
by the peasant, when a young Nassau lady began decidedly to show 
exactly the same incomprehensible symptoms as the heifer. Mother, 
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sisters, friends, father, all tried to cure her, but in vain; and the 
physician had actually 

“ Taken his leave with sighs an<l sorrow, 

Despairing of' his fee to-morrow,” 

when the herdsman, happening to hear of Iter case, prevailed upon 
her, at last, to try the heifer’s secret remedy—she did so; and, in 
a very short time, to the utter astonishment ol her friends, she 
became one of the stoutest and roundest young“woijicn in the 

d itch v. 

»/ 

What had suddenly cured one sick lady was soon deemed a pro¬ 
per prescription for others, and all cases meeting with success, the 
spring, gradually rising into notice, received its name from a cir¬ 
cumstance which 1 shall shortly explain. In the meanwhile, ) will 
observe, that even to this day horses are brought by the peasants 
to be bathed, and 1 have good authority for believing, that in eases 
of slight consumption of the lungs fa disorder common enough 
among horses), the animal reco\ers his Hesh with surprising rapi¬ 
dity—nay, I have seen even the pigs bathed, though 1 must own 
that f/iei/ appeared to have no other disorder except hunger. Hut 
to return to the “bad” lady. 

After following her through a labyrinth of passages (one of which 
not only leant, sideways, but bad an ascent like a bill), she at last 
unlocked a door, which was no sooner opened, than 1 saw glide 
along the floor close by me a couple of small serpents As the lady 
was talking very earnestly at the time, 1 merely llinchcd aside as 
they passed, without making any observation; but alter Iliad crossed 
a small garden, she pointed to a door which she said was that of 
the source, and while she stopped to speak to one of the servants, 
1 advanced alone, and opening the gate, saw beneath me a sort of 
brunnen with three serpents about the size of vipers swimming 
about in it! Unable to contain my surprise, f made a signal to the 
lady with my staff, and as she hurried towards me, 1 still pointed to 
the reptiles, as if to know why in the name of /Ksculapius they 
were allowed thus to contaminate the source of the baths? 

In the calmest manner possible, my conductress (who seemed 
perfectly to comprehend my sensations) replied, ll Jlu coalrairr , 
eV.s7 re f/ni donnr (/mitile d res runx /” 

The quantity of these reptiles, or Schlangen, that exist in the 
woods surrounding the spring is very great; and they of course 
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have given their name to the place. When full grown they are 
about li\e feet long, and in hot weather are constantly seen glid¬ 
ing across the paths, or rustling under the dead leaves ot the 
forest. 

As soon as the lady had shown me the whole establishment, she. 
strongly recommended me to take up my abode in the old “ Bad 
Mans;” however, on my first arrival, in crossing the promenade in 
front of' it, I had caught a glimpse of some talkative old ladies, 
whose tongues' and knitting needles seemed to be racing against 
each other, which made it Very advisable to decline the polite invi 
tutiou; and 1 accordingly selected apartments at one extremity ol 
the new Itad-Haus, my windows on the north looking into the 
shrubbery, those on the east upon the two little water-mills, revolv 
mg in the green lonely valley of Schlangenbad. 

The cell of the hermit can hardly be more peaceful than this 
abode: it is true it was not only completely inhabited ( there 
being no more rooms unoccupied;, but it. was teeming with people 
many of whom arc known in the great world. For instance, among 
Ms inmates were the Princess Boinanow, first wife of the late 
LTnud Duke Constantine of Russia—the Duke of Sa\e-(’oburg- 
ihe Prince of Jle.sse llomhurg (whose brother, the late Landgrave, 
married the Princess Elizabeth of England a Prussian Minister 
from Berlin, and occasionally the Princess Royal ol Prussia, mar - 
ried to the son of King Frederic William. (No part ol the building 
was exclusively occupied by these royal guests, but paying lor then 
looms no more than the prices marked upon the doors, they as 
eeiided the same staircase and walked along the same passages 
with tlie humblest inmates of the place. Yet within the narrow 
dominion of their own chamber, visiters were received with overs 
attention due to form and etiquette. The silence and apparent 
solitude which reigned, however, in this new “ Bad-IIans” was to 
me always a subject of astonishment and admiration. Sometimes a 
person would he seen carefully locking his door, and then, with the 
key in his pocket, quietly stealing along the passage: at other times, 
a lady might he caught on lip-toes softly ascending the stairs ; but 
neither steps nor voices were to he heard; and !ar Irom witnes 
sing anything like ostentation, it seemed to me that concealment 
was rather the order of the day. As soon as it grew dark, a single 
wick floating in a small glass lamp, open at the top, was placed at 
each great entrance door ; and another at each extremity of the 
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long passages ipto which the rooms on each lloor communicated, 
giving the visiters just light enough to avoid running against the 
walls: in obscure weather, there was also a lamp here and there 
in the shrubbery, but as long as the pale moon shone in the 
heavens, its lovely light was deemed sufficient. 

A table d’h6te dinner, at a florin for each person, was daily pre¬ 
pared, for all, or any, who might choose to attend it; and for 
about the satfte price, a dinner with knives, forks, table-cloth, 
napkins, &c., w’onld be forwarded to any guest who, tike^myself, was 
fond of the luxury of solitude: coffee aftd tea were cheap in pro¬ 
portion. 

I have dwelt long upon these apparently trifling details, because, 
humble as they may sound, 1 conceive that they contain a very im¬ 
portant moral, llow many of our country people are always rav¬ 
ing about the cheapness of the Continent, and how many every year 
break up their establishments in England to go in search of it: 
yet, if we had but sense, or rather courage enough to live at 
home as economically and as nationally as princes and people of 
all ranks live throughout, the rest of Europe, how unnecessary 
would he the sacrifice, and how much real happiness would he tin- 
result ! 

The baths at Nchlangenbad are the most harmless and delieiou; 
luxuries of the sort I have ever enjoyed ; and 1 really quite looked 
forward to the morning for the pleasure with which I paid my ad¬ 
dresses to this delightful element. The filed the water produces 
on the skin is very singular; it is about as warm as milk, butinlinitcly 
softer: and after dipping the hand into it, if the thumb he rubbed 
against tin* lingers, it is said by many to resemble satin. Never 
theless, whatever may be its sensation, when the reader reflects 
that people not only come to these baths from Itussin, hut that 
the water in stone bottles, merely as a cosmetic, is sent to St. Peters¬ 
burg and other distant parts of Europe, ho will admit that it must 
be soft indeed to have gained for itself such an extraordinary degree 
of celebrity : for there is no town at Sehlangenhad, not even a 
village—nothing therefore but the real or fancied charm of the 
water could altroct people into a little sequestered valley, which 
in every sense of the word is out of sight of the civilized world , 
and yet 1 must say, that l never remember to have existed in a 
place which possessed such fascinating beauties; besides which 
i to say nothing of breathing pure, dry air ', it is np small pleasure 
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to live in a skin which puts all people in good hmqour—at least, 
with themselves. But besides the eosmctic charms of this water, 
it is declared to possess virtues of more substantial value: it is said 
to tranquillize the nerves, to soothe all inflammation; and from 
this latter property, the cures of consumption which are reported 
to have been effected, among human beings and cattle, may have 
proceeded. Yet whatever yood effect the water may have upon 
this insidious disorder, its first operation most certainly must be to 
neutralize the had effect of the climate, which to consumptive pa¬ 
tients must 'decidedly be a ve’ry severe trial, for delightful as it is to 
people in robust health, yet the keenness of the mountain air, to¬ 
gether with the sudden alternations of temperature to which the 
valley of Schlangcnbad is exposed, must, 1 think, be anything but 
a remedy for weak lungs. 

The effect produced upon the skin, by lying about twenty minutes 
in the bath, 1 one day happened to overhear a short, fat Frenchman 
describe to his friend in (lie following words—“ ./Monsieur, dans 
ccs bains on denienf ahsohnnonl aniunrcux do so]-intime /” 1 cannot 
exactly corroborate this (lallic statement, yet 1 must admit that 
limbs, even old ones, gradually do appear as if they were converted 
into white marble. The skin assumes a sort of glittering, phos¬ 
phoric brightness, resembling very much white objects, which, 
having been thrown overboard, in calm weather within the tropics, 
many of my readers have probably watched sinking in the ocean, 
which seems to blanch and illuminate them as they descend. The 
effect is very extraordinary, and I know not how to account for it, 
unless it be produced by some prismatic refraction, caused by the 
peculiar particles with which tlse fluid is impregnated. 

The Schlangcnbad water contains the muriates and carbonates of 
lime, soda, and magnesia, with a slight excess of carbonic acid 
which holds the carbonates in solution. The celebrated embellish¬ 
ment which it produces on the skin is, in my opinion, a sort of 
corrosion, which removes tan, or any other artificial covering that 
the surface may have attained from exposure and ill-treatment by 
the sun and wind. In short the body is cleaned by it, just as a 
kitclien-maid scours her copper saucepan ; and, the effect being 
evident, ladies modestly approach it from the most distant parts of 
Europe. I am by no means certain, however, that they reeche 
any permanent benefit; indeed, on the contrary, I should think that 
their skins would eventually become, if anything, coarser, from the 
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removal of a slight veil or covering, intended by Nature ns a pro¬ 
tection to the cuticle. 

But whether this water be permanently beneficial to ladies or 
not, the softness it gives to the whole body is quite delightful; and 
with two elements, air and water, in perfection, ! found that I grew 
every hour more and more attached to the place. 

On the cellar-lloor, or lower story of my abode (“the New 
Bad-IIaus”), tvhere the baths arc situated, there lived an o]d man 
and his wife, whose duly it was to prepare the batlis,^ and to give 
towels, &c. I do not know whether thfi Schlangcnbad waters cor¬ 
rode the temper as well as the skin, yet, certainly, this old couple 
appeared to me to he continually quarrelling; and every little (rifle 
I required for my hath, though given to me with (he greatest good - 
will, seemed, to form a subject of jealous dispute between ibis sub¬ 
terranean pair. The old woman, however, invariably got (he best 
of the argument,—a triumph which 1 suspect proceeded more from 
her physical than moral powers : in short, as is occasionally the 
ease, the old gentleman was afraid of his companion; and 1 observed 
that his attitude, as he argued, very much resembled that of a cat 
in a corner, when spitting in the face of a terrier dog. binding 
that they did not work happily together, I alwavs managed to pre¬ 
vent both of them coming to meat once. The old woman, how¬ 
ever, insisted on preparing my bath ; and, with a great pole in one 
hand, stirring up the wafer—a thermometer in the other, and a 
pair of spectacles blinded with steam on her nose, she very good 
nalurcdly brought the temperature of the water to the proper de 
irree, which is said to he ,2? ol Hcaimuir. 

After I had had my bq$, the old w ife being out of the way, I 
one day paid a v isit of compliment to her husband, who had shown, 
bv many little attempted attentions, that he was, heal he dared, as 
anxious as his partner to serve me. W ith great delight,he showed 
me several bottles full of serpents; and then, opening a wooden 
box, he took out, as a lisherwoman would handle cels, some very 
long ones—one of which (first looking over his shoulder to see 
that a certain personage was away) he put upon a line, which she 
had stretched across the room for drying clothes. Tn order, 1 
suppose, to demonstrate to me that the reptile was harmless, he 
look it off the rope, along which it was moving very quickly; and, 
without submitting his project for my approbation, he suddenly 
placed it on my breast, along which it crawled, lyitil, stretching its 
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long neck with half its body into the air, it held on, in a most sin¬ 
gular manner, by a single fold in the doth, which, by a sort of 
contortion of the vertebra*, it firmly grasped. 

The old man, apparently highly satisfied with this first act of 
his entertainment, gravely proceeded to show living serpents of 
oil colours and sizes.—stuffed serpents, and serpents’ skins,—all of 
which seemed very proper hobbies, to amuse the long winter even¬ 
ings of the aged servant of Schlangenbad, or the Serpents’ Bath. 

At last, however, the fellow’s dry, blanched, wrinkled face began 
to smile. Grinning, as he slSwly mounted on a chair, he took from 
a high shelf a broad-mouthed, w’hitc glass bottle, and then, in a 
sort of savage ecstasy, pronouncing the word “Baromet!” he placed 
it in my hands. 

The bottle was about half full of dirty water—a few dead Hies 
and crumbs of bread were at the bottom—and near the top there 
was a small piece of thin wood which went about half across the 
phial. Lpon this slender scaffolding, its fishy eyes staring up 
wards at a piece of coarse linen, which, being tied ’■omul the mouth, 
served as a cork—(lie shrivelled skin of its under-jaw moving at 
every sweltering breath which it took—there sat a large, speckled, 
living toad! 

Like Sterne’s captive, he had not. by his side “ a bundle of sticks, 
notched with all the dismal days and nights he had passed there;” 
yet their sum total was as dearly expressed in the unhealthy eolom 
of the poor creature's skin; and certainly, in my lifetime, I never 
had seen what might truly be called —a sick toad. 

It was quite impossible to help pitying any living being, con¬ 
fined by itself iii so miserable a dungco^ However, the old man’s 
eyes were beaming with pride and delight at what he conceived to 
he his own ingenuity—and exclaiming “ Schones Wetter!” (fine 
weather ! ■ he pointed to the wood-work on w Inch the poor crea¬ 
ture was sitting—and then he exultingly explained that, so soon 
as it should be going to rain, the toad would get down into the 
water. “ Baromet:” repeated (he old fellow, grinning from ear to 
ear, as, mounting on the chair, he replaced his prisoner on the 
shelf. 

My first impression was, “ cou/r yi/i roiitr to buy this baro¬ 
meter,—carry its poor captive to tlie largest marsh l could find,— 
and ihen, breaking the bottle into shivers, to give him, what toads 
appreciate better than mankind—liberty; but, on reflecting a mo- 
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merit, I felt quite sure that the old inquisitor would soon procure 
•.mother subject for torture; and, as with toads as with ourselves, 
“ ' VnY U> premier pas tpd route," I thought it better that this poor 
imprisoned creature, to a certain degree accustomed to his misery, 
should exist in it, than that a fresh toad should suffer :—at also oc¬ 
curred to me, that if 1 should dare to purchase Ins rude instrument, 
the ingenious, unfeeling old wretch of a philosopher might he en¬ 
couraged to make others for sale. 

The old hath, or “ had” man, had vipers’ nests, Their eggs, and 
many other Caliban curiosities, which*Ite was desirous to show me; 
hut having seen quite enough for one morning’s visit, and besides, 
hearing his wife’s tongue coming along the subterranean passage, l 
left him—her—load—reptiles, <Nc., to fret, away their existence, 
while 1 rose,into far brighter regions above them. 

After ascending a couple of bights of stairs, I strolled for some 
time on the little parade, which is close to the entrance of the old 
•*IJad-ifaus;” hut (he benches being all occupied by people listening 
to the band of music, and besides, not liking (he artificial passages 
of hedges cut, without metaphor, to (lie quick, i hade adieu to the 
scene; and, entering the great forest, with which the hills in every 
direction were clothed to their summits, 1 ascended a steep, broad 
road (across which a couple of schhuigcns glided close by me), un¬ 
til 1 came to a hut, from which there is a very pleasing home view 
of the little valley of Schlangcnhad. It is certainly a most romantic 
spot, and (hat it had appeared so to others was evident, from a 
marble pillar and inscription which stood on the edge of a preci¬ 
pice befoic me. The tale it commemorated is simply beautiful. The 
Count de flrunne, the Dutch Ambassador at Frankfort, having, in 
the healthy autumn of his life, come to Schlaugenbad, with his 
young wife, was so enchanted with the loveliness of the country, 
the mildness of the air, and the exquisite softness of the water, that, 
quite unable to contain himself, on a black marble column he caused 
to be sculptured, as emblems of himself and his companion, two 
crested schlangcns, eating leaves (apparently a salad) out of the 
same howl—with the following pathetic inscription :— 
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Ii<*a\iug this quiet sentimental bower, and descending the hill, I 
entered the great pile of buildings of the old Had-liaus, or INas- 
sauer-llof, and as I was advancing along one of its endless pas¬ 
sages, 1 passed an open door, from which a busy hum proceeded 
which clearly proclaimed it to be a school. 3Iy grave Mentor-like 
figure was no sooner observed silently standing at its portal, than 
its master, a short, slight, hectic-looking lad, scarcely twenty, 
seemed to feel an unaccountable desire to form my acquaintance. 
Hogging me to enter his small literary dominion, he very modestly 
requested leave to he permitted to explain to me the nature of the 
studies lie was imparting to his subjects; the little creatures, from 
their benches, looking at me alt the time with the same sort of fear 
with which mice look into the face of a bull-dog, or frogs at the 
terrific bill and outline of a stork. 

Having, by a slight inclination, accepted this oiler, the young 
Dominie commenced by stating that all the children in Nassau are 
<>!)/}</<(!, by order of the Duke, to go to school, from six to fourteen 
years of age;—that the parents of a child, who lias intentionally 
missed, arc forced to pay two kreuzers the first time, four the 
second, six the third, and thaLif they are too poor to pay these 
lines, they are obliged to work them out in hard labour, or arc 
otherwise punished for their children’s neglect;—that the inhabi¬ 
tants of each village pay the schoolmaster among themselves, in 
proportions, varying according to their means, but that the Duke 
prescribes what the children are to learn—namely, religion, sing¬ 
ing, reading, writing. Scripture history, the (lerman language, 
natural history, geography, and accounts;—and that the mode of 
imparting this education is grounded upon the system of Peslalozzi. 

This introductory explanation being concluded, the young mastei 
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now displayed to me specimens of liis scholars' writing—showed 
me their slates covered with sums in the first rules of arithmetic— 
and then calling up several girls and boys, he placed his wand i 1 
the hand of each trembling little urchin, who one by one was 
desired to point out upon maps, which Imug against the walls, the 
great oceans, seas, mountains, and capitals of our globe. Having 
expressed my unqualified approbation of the zeal and attention with 
\Vhich this excellent young man had evidently been labouring, at 
the arduous, “ never-ending, still beginning” duties of his life? 1 was 
about to depart, when, as a last favour, he anxiously indicated me 
to hear his children, for one moment, sing; and striking the tal.de 
with his wand, it instantly, as if it had been a tuning fork, called 
them to attention—at a second blow on the table, they pushed aside 
their slates and books—at a third, opening their eyes as wide as 
they could, they inflated their tiny lungs brimfull—-and at a 
fourth blow , in full cry, they all opened, to my no small astonish¬ 
ment, mouths which, in blackness of inside, exactly resembled a 
park of King Charles’s spaniels: had the children been drinking 
ink, their tongues and palates could not have been darker; and 
though, accompanied by their master, the psalm they were singing 
was simply beautiful, and though their infantine voices streaming 
along the endless passages produced a reverberation which was ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasing, yet there was something so irresistibly comic in 
their appearance, that any countenance but my own w'Ould have 
smiled. 

The cause of the odd-looking phenomenon suddenly occurred to 
me,—having, in the morning, observed several peasants, whose 
b owsers at the knees w r ere stained perfectly black, by their having 
knelt down to pick bilberries, which grow on the forest-covered 
hills of Nassau in the greatest profusion. The children had evi¬ 
dently been grazing on the same ground, and as soon as the idea 
occurred, I observed by their little black lingers that my solution of 
(be dark problem was correct. 

Uclurning to my residence, the New liad-lfaus, the sun, though 
much less weary than mysell, having sunk to rest, I sat alone Ici- 
some time iu ong of the bowers of the shrubbery belonging to the 
building. Occasionally a human figure, scarcely -visible from liic 
deep shade of the trees, glided slowly by me, but whether that of a 
prince or a peasant I neither knew nor eared. W hat interested me 
infinitely more, was to observe the fire-flies, which, with small Ian- 
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terns in their tails, were either soaring close above me, or sparkling 
among the hushes. The bright emerald green light which they pos¬ 
sessed was lovely beyond description, yet apparently they had only 
received permission to display it so long as they remained on the 
wing—and as two young ones, gliding before me, rested for a mo¬ 
ment on a rose-leaf, at my side, the instant they closed their wings, 
they were left together in total darkness. Some (probably old 
ones; steadily sailing, passed me, as if on business* while others, 
dancing in the'air, had evidently no object except pleasure; yet, 
whether Hying in a circle of in a line, each little creature, as it pro¬ 
ceeded, gaily illuminated its own way, and like a pure, cheerful, 
well-conditioned mind, it also shed a trilling lustre on whatever it 
approached. 

As I sat here alone in the dark, l c<\«id not drive from my mind 
Ihe interesting pieture ? had just been witnessing in the little village 
school of Sehlangcnbad. 

We are all in England so devotedly attached to that odd, easily 
pronounced, but difficult to be defined word—liberty, that there is, 
perhaps, nothing we should all at onee set our hacks, our faces, and 
our heads against more, than a national compulsatory system of 
education, similar to that prescribed in Nassau ; and yet, if law has 
the power (o punish crime, there seems at lirst to exist no very 
strong reason why it should not also be permitted, by education, to 
prevent it. Every respectable parent in our country will be ready 
to admit, that the most certain recipe for making his son a useful, a 
happy, and a valuable member of society, is carefully to attend to 
the cultivation of his mind. We all believe that good seeds can be 
sown there, that bad ones can he eradicated—that ignorance leads 
a child to error and crime—that his mental darkness, like a town, 
can be illuminated- -that the judgment (his only weapon against his 
passions) can, like the blacksmith’s arm, by use, be strengthened; 
and if it be thus universally admitted that education is one of the 
most valuable properties a rational being can bequeath to his own 
child, it would seem to follow that a parental government might 
claim (at least before Heaven; nearly as much right to sentence a 
child to education, as a criminal to the gallows. Nevertheless, as a 
curious example of the difference in national taste, it may be ob¬ 
served, that though in England judges and juries can anywhere be 
lound to condemn the body, they would everywhere be observed to 
shrink at the idea of chastening the mind ; they see no moral 
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or religious objection to imprison the former, but (h y all agree that 
it would be a political offence to liberate the latter Although our 
poor-laws oblige every parish to Iced, house, and clothe its off¬ 
spring, yet in England it is thought wrong to enforce any national 
provision for the mind, and yet the Duke of Nassau might argue, 
that in a civilized community children have no more natural rif/h/. 
to be brought up ignorant than naked; in short, that if the mildest 
government be* justified in forcing a man, for'deeency’s sake, to en¬ 
velop his body, it might equally claim the power <jf obliging him, 
for the welfare, prosperity, and advaliecmenl of the community— 
to develop his mind. 

Into so complicated an argument 1 feel myself quite incompetent 
to enter; yet were I at this moment to be leaving this world, there 
is no one assertion I think I could more solemnly maintain—there 
is no important fact I am more seriously convinced of—and there 
is no evidence which, from the observation of my whole life, 

I could more conscientiously deliver, than that, as far as 1 have been 
capable of judging, our system of education in England has pro¬ 
duced, does produce, and so long as it be persisted In, must pro¬ 
duce, the most lamentable political effects. 

Strange as it may sound, l believe few people wall, on reflection, 
deny, what a most remarkable difference exists between a man and 
what is termed mankind—in fact, belw'ccn the intelligence of the 
human being and that of the species to w hich he belongs. 

If a man of common or of the commonest abilities be watched 
throughout a day, it is quite delightful to remark how cleverly he 
adapts lii5 conduct to tlio various trilling unforeseen circumstances 
which occur —how shrewdly, as through a labyrinth, he pursues 
his own interests, and with what alacrity ho can alter his plans, or, 
as it is vulgarly termed, change his mind, the instant it becomes 
advisable for him to do so. Appeal to him ou any plain subject, and 
you find him gifted with quick perception, possessed with ready 
judgment, and with his mind sparkling with intelligence. Now, mix 
a dozen such men together, and intellect instantly begins to 
coagulate; in short, by addition you have produced subtraction 
One man means what he cannot clearly explain—another ably 
expresses what he did not exactly mean—one, while disputing his 
neighbour’s judgment, neglects his own another indolently re¬ 
clines liis head upon his neighbour’s brain—one does not care to 
-.ee -another forgets to foresee in short, though any one pilot 
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could steer the vessel into port, with twelve at the helm she 
inevitably runs upon the rocks. Now, instead ol a dozen men, if 
anything be committed to the care, judgment, or honour of a large 
body, or, as it is not improperly termed, a “corporation” of men, 
their torpor, apathy, and sloth are infinitely increased, and when, 
instead of a corporation, it be left to that nonentity, a whole nation 
—the total neglect it meets with is beyond all remedy. In short, 
the individuals of a community, compared with the community 
itself, are like a swarm of bees compared with bees that have 
swarmed or clung together in a lump ; and as the countryman stands 
shaking the dull mass from the bough, one can scarcely believe 
tliat it is composed of little, active, intelligent, busy creatures, each 
armed with a sling as well as with knowledge, and arrangements 
which one can hardly sufficiently admire. If this theory be correct, 
i( will account at once for our unfortunate system of education in 
Kngland, which, being everybody’s duty, is therefore nobody’s yluty, 
and which, like 


• The child whom many fathers share, 
lias never Known a father's carin'’ 

In the evening of a long, toilsome life, if a man were to be 
obliged solemnly to declare what, without any exception, has been 
the most lovely thing which on the surface of this earth it has been 
liis good fortune to witness, 1 conceive that, without hesitation, lie 
might, reply—77/e m'md of' a you nr/ fluid. Indeed, if we be¬ 
lieve that creation, with all its charms, was beneficently made for 
man, it seems almost to follow that his mind, that, mirror in which 
every minute object is to be reflected, must be gifted with a polish 
sufficiently high to enable it to receive the lovely and delicate 
images created for its enjoyment. Accordingly, we observe with 
what delight a child beholds light—colours—(lowers—fruit, and 
every new object that meets his eye; and we all know that before 
his judgment be permitted to interfere, for many years lie feels, or 
rather suffers, a thirst for information which is almost insatiable. 

He desires. Hid very naturally desires, to know what the moon 
is?—what are the stars?—where the rain, wind,' and storm come 
from ? Willi innocent simplicity he asks, what becomes of the 
light of a candle when it is blown out ? Any story or any history 
he greedily devours; a ad so strongly does iiis youthful mind retain 
e\ cry sort of image itupres-'ed upon it, that il is well known his after 
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hie is often incapable of obliterating tbe terror depicted thereby 
an old nurse’s tales of ghosts, and hobgoblins of darkness. 

Aowwith their minds in this pure, healthy, voracious state, the 
'ions of all our noblest families, and of the most estimable people 
in the country, are, after certain preparations, eventually sent to 
(hose slaughter-houses of the understanding, our public schools, 
where, weaned from the charms of the living world, they are 
nailed to the study of two dead languages —like galley-slaves, they 
are chained to these oars, and are actually flogged*if they neglect 
to labour. Instead of imbibing knowledge suited to tlfeir youthful 
age, they are made to learn the names of AcUeon’s hounds-—to 
study the life of Alexander’s horse-—to know the fate of Alcibiadcs’s 
dog;—in short, it is too well known that Dr. Lcmpriere made 
.‘{000/. a-\ear by (he sale of a dictionary, in w hich he had amassed, 
“ for (he use of schools,” talcs and rubbish of this description. 
The poor boy at last “ gets,” as it is termed, “ into Ovid,” where 
he is made to study everything which human ingenuity could in¬ 
vent to sully, degrade, and min the mind of a young person. The 
Almighty Creator of the Universe is earieatuied by a set of gro¬ 
tesque personages termed gods and goddesses, so grossly sensual, 
so inordinately licentious, that were they to-day to appear in 
London, before sunset they would probably be every one of them 
where they ought to be—at the tread-mill. The poor boy, how¬ 
ever, triust pore over all their amours, natural and unnatural;— 
he must learn the birth, parentage, and education of each, with the 
biography of their numerous offspring, earthly as well as unearthly, 
lie must •study love-letters from the heavens to the earth, and 
metamorphoses which have almost all some low, impure object. 
The only geography he learns is “ the world known to the an¬ 
cients.” Although a member of the lirst maritime nation on (lie 
globe, he learns no nautical science but that possessed by people 
who.sgarcely dared to leave their shores; all his knowledge of 
military life is that childish picture of it which might fairly be en ¬ 
titled “ war without gunpowder.” Hut even the little which on 
these subjects lie does learn, is so mixed up wiUn fable, that his 
mind gets puzzhid and debilitated to such a degree, that he becomes 
actually unable to distinguish truth from falsehood, and when he 
reads that Hannibal melted the Alps with vinegar, he does not 
know whether it be really true or not. 

In this degraded state, with the energy and curiosity of their 
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young minds blunted—actually nauseating the intellectual loud 
which they had once so naturally desired, a whole hatch of hoys at 
the age of about fourteen are released from their schools to go on 
board rnen of war, where they are to strive to become the heroes 
of their day. They sail from their country ignorant of almost 
ev erything that has happened to it since the days of the Homans— 
having* been obliged to look upon all the phenomena of nature, as 
well as the mysteries tff art, without explanation, the.'r curiosity (or 
information on,such subjects has subsided. They lean against the 
capstan, but know nothing.of its power—they are surrounded by 
mechanical contrivances of every sort, but understand them no 
more than they do the stars in the firmament. They steer from 
one country to another, ignorant of the customs, manners, preju 
dices, or languages of any; they know nothing of the effect o' 
climate—it requires almost a fever to drive them from the sun ; in 
fact they possess no practical knowledge. The first lesson they 
learn from adversity is their own guiltless ignorance, and no sooner 
arc they in real danger, than they discover how ill spent has been 
the time they have devoted to the religion of the heathen—-how 
vain it is in affliction to palter over the names of Act icon and his 
hounds S 

That in spite of all these disadvantages, a set of high-bred, 
noble-spirited young men eventually become, as they really do, 
an honour to their country, is no proof that their early education 
has not done all in its power to prevent them. But, to return 1<> 
those we left at our public schools. 

As these hoys rise, they become, as we all know', more .and more, 
conversant in the dead languages, until the fatal period arrives, 
when, proudly laden with these two panniers, they proceed to one 
of our universities. Arriving, for instance, at Oxford, they find a 
splendid high-street, magnificently illuminated with gas, filled with 
handsome shops, traversed by the mail, macadamized, andj like 
every other part of our great commercial country, beaming with 
modern intelligence. In this street, however, they are not per- 

* Ai this ago I myself left my elassicul school, scarcely knowing the name of a 
.angle river in the new world—tired almost to death of the history of the llissus 
(u after life I entered a river of America more than live times as hroad as from 
l>o\er to (lalais—and with rested in the llissus, which had received in mv mind 
such distorted importance, 1 will only say, that 1 have repeatedly walked across it 
in about twenty seconds, without wetting my ankles 1 
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millet] to reside, but, conducted to the right and left, they meander 
among mouldering monastic-looking buildings, until they reach the 
cloisters of the particular college to which they are sentenced to 
belong, By an ill-judged misnomer, they are from this moment 
encouraged, even by their preceptors, to call each other Hint ; and 
a matt of seventeen, “ too tall for school,” talks of another man of 
eighteen, as gravely as 1 always mention the name of my prototype 
Methusalem. »What their studies arc, will slifliciently appear from 
what is required of them, when tliev come before the public as 
candidates for their degrees. At thisVKamiuation, which is to give 

them, throughout their country, the rank of linislied scholars, these 
self-entitled men are gravely examined first of all in Divinity, -and 

then, as if in scorn of it, almost in the same breath, they descant 
about the (Jon of this vice, and the (Jon of that; in short, they are 
obliged to translate any two heathen authors in Latin, and any 
other two in Greek, they themselves may select. They are next 
examined in Aristotle’s moral philosophy, and their examination, 
like their education, being now concluded, their minds being now 
decreed to be brimful!, they are launched into their respective 
grades of society, as accomplished, polished men, who have reaped 
the inestimable advantages of a (food classical education, lhit 
it is not these gentlemen that I presume to ridicule; on the con¬ 
trary, I firmly believe that the 1200 students, who at one time 
are generally at Oxford, are as high-minded, as highly talented, 
as anxious to improve themselves, as handsome, and, in every 
sense of the word, as fine a set of lads as can anywhere be met 
with in a body on the face of the globe. I also know that all our 
most estimable characters, all the most enlightened men our 
country has ever produced, have, generally speaking, been mem¬ 
bers of one of our universities; but, in spile of all this, will any 
reasonable being seriously maintain that the workmanship has been 
equal to the materials? I mean, that their education has been 
equal to themselves ? 

Let any one w’eigh what they have not learnt against what they 
have, and he will find that the difference is exactly that which 
exists between creation itself and a satchel of musty books. 1 ow n 
they are skilfully conversant iu the latter; I own that they have 
even deserved prizes for having |nade verses in imitation of Sap 
pho—odes in imitation of Horace— epigrams after the model of the 
Anthologia, as well as alter the mode of Martialbut what has the 
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university (aught them of the former? lias it even informed them 
of the discovery of America ? Has it given them the power of 
conversing with the peasant of any one nation in Europe? Has it 
explained to them any one of the wonderful works of creation? 
Has it taught them a single invention of art ? Has it shown the 
young landed proprietor how to measure the smallest held on his 
estate? Has it taught him even the fust rudiments of economy ? 
Has it explained to him the principle of a common pump? Has it 
fitted him in any way to stand in that distinguished situation which 
by birth and fortune he is honestly entitled to hold? Has it given 
him any agricultural information, any commercial knowledge, any 
acquaintance with mankind, or with business of any sort or kind; 
and, lastly, has it made him modestly sensible of his own ignorance? 
—or has it, on the contrary, done all in its power to make him feel 
not only perfectly satisfied with bis own acquirements, but contempt 
for those whose minds are only Idled with plain useful knowledge ? 

Hut it will be proudly argued, “ The Umvkrsity has tai oht him 
Divinity!” Jn theory, 1 admit it may have done so ; but, in all his 
terms, lias the student practically learnt as much Omnipotence as 
the hurricane could explain to him in live minutes ? To teach 
young lads the simple doctrines of Christianity, is it advisable to 
hide from their minds creation? it is advisable to allow them to 
remain out of their colleges till midnight? Hut taking leave of the 
university, let us, for a moment, consider the political effects of its 
cramped, short-sighted, narrow-minded system. 

On quitting their colleges, our young men, instead of being sen¬ 
sible, that although they have read much that is ornamental, their 
education has scrupulously avoided all that is useful—instead of 
modestly feeling that they have to make up for lost time, and to 
light their way from nothing to distinction like subaltern oflicers in 
our army, or like midshipmen in the navy, they have very great 
reason to consider that, far from being literary vessels, rudely pul 
together, they are launched info society as perfect as a frigate from 
its dock ! 

With respect to the drudgery of gaining honours, they feel that 
they already possess them, can produce, them, and true enough, 
they show 1st class, ‘?nd class, and Jkl class honours, which are as 
current in the country as the c^in of the realm; and, with respect 
to their education being hiipcrjcc/, by universal consent, it has for 
centuries been eoypJcd with the most flattering adjectives;—it is 
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termed polite—elegant—accomplished—good—complete—excel¬ 
lent—regular—classical, &c., »Ao. Tu literary creation these young 
men conceive that they are luminaries, not specks—ornaments, not 
blemishes! not merely in their own opinions, hut by universal con¬ 
sent and acclamation. Their political place i- undeniably, there¬ 
fore, the helm, not before the mast; they are to guide, conduct, 
.steer the vessel of the state, not ignobly labour at its oar! 

Accordingly, when they take their places in both houses ^f Par¬ 
liament, plunging at once into their own native element, they rise 
up in the immediate presence of noblemen and gentlemen who not 
only boast of having received exactly the same education as them¬ 
selves, but who, as youths, have proudly won the self-same honours 
which they enjoy; and I here very humbly beg leave again to re¬ 
peat, that lufcause our Parliament maintains, and always has main¬ 
tained, a front rank of men of undaunted resolution, transcendent 
abilities, brilliant natural genius, and clear, comprehensive, enlight¬ 
ened minds, it does not follow that the system of our public schools 
and universities must necessarily be practically good. On the con¬ 
trary, it only proves that human institutions can no more extinguish 
the native virtue, talent, and integrity of a country, than they can 
hide from the world the light of the sun; but education can mis¬ 
direct, though it cannot annihilate; it can give the national mind 
a hankering for unwholesome instead of wholesome food,—it can 
encourage a passion for useless instead of useful information. On 
its course high-bred lads maybe trained to race against each other, 
until the vain object they have strived for can never in after life 
re-appear, but their blood warms within them. 

IN'ow supposing, for a single moment, that Knglish education be 
admitted to be as useless and dangerous as 1 have endeavoured to 
describe it, let us consider what might naturally be expected to be 
its practical political effects. 

In our two houses of Parliament, classical eloquence would un¬ 
avoidably become the order of the day; and classical allusions, 
when neatly expressed, would always receive that heartfelt cheer 
which even the oldest among us arc unable to withhold from what 
reminds us of’the pleasures and attachments of our early days. 
Thus encouraged, young Statesmen would led their power rather 
than their inexperience ; and, with their minds stored with know¬ 
ledge declared to possess intrinsic value, they would not be very 
backward in displaying it ilrmgu:ve, ralli'M* than matter, would 
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thus become (be object of einululion—speeches would swell into 
orations ami. in this contention and conflict of genius, men of 
cleverness, ready wit, brilliant imagination, retentive memory, 
caustic reply, and last, though not least, soundness of constitution, 
would rise to the surface, far above those who, with much deeper 
reflection, much heavier sense, more sterling knowledge, and more 
powerful judgment, were yet found to be wanting in activity in their 
parts of speech, Rallied, therefore, in their laconic attempts to ex¬ 
pound their uninteresting, ledger-like, unfashionable opinions, this 
useful class of men would probably, by silence or otherwise, retire 
from the unequal contest, which woidd become more and more of 
an art, until extraordinary talent was required to carry political 
questions so plain anil simple, that were votes mutely to be given 
by any set of hum-drum men, there would scarcely Ima difference 
in their opinions. 

In the midst of this civil war, a young man, scarcely onc-aud- 
twenty would be very likely rapidly to rise to be the Prime Mi 
nistcr of our groat commercial country ! for although, if this world 
teaches us any one moral, it is, that youth and inexperience are 
synonymous ; yet when talent only be the palm, surely none have 
better right to contend for it than the young ! 

Seated on the exalted pinnacle which he has most fairly and ho¬ 
nourably attained, if not by general acclamation, at least by the 
applauding voice of the majority, he must, of course, stand against 
the intellectual tempest which has unnaturally brought a person of 
his age to the surface. Accordingly, by the main strength of his 
youthful genius, by his admitted superiority of talent, this beardless 
pilot would probably triumphantly maintain his place at the helm— 
requiring, however, support from those of his admirers most ap¬ 
proaching in eloquence to himself. To obtain the services of some 
great orator, he would (copying the system of his opponents) be 
induced to appoint a man, for instance, Secretary for the Colonies, 
who on this earth had never reached the limits even of its temperate 
zone; another, who had not heard a shot lired, or even seen a shell 
in the air, would, perhaps, be created Master-General of our 
Ordnance; in short, talent being the weapon or single-stick of Par¬ 
liament, he would, like others before him, arm himself with it at 
any cost, and thus reign triumphant. 

However, without supposing such an extreme case, let us fearlessly 
recall to mind a miserable fact almost of yesterday. Ju the fatal 
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vcar 1825, the British government conceived the purely classical 
and highly poetical idea of “ bringing .a new world into existence!” 
Most people will remember with what llowery eloquence (he elegant 
project was laid before Parliament, and how loudly and generally 
it was cheered—the blind were led by the blind -all our senators 
being equally charmed at the splendid possibility of their thus poli¬ 
tically dabbling in creation. The truth or moral, however, came 
upon us.^ lasts like the sinirnoon upon the traveller who ignorantly 
ventures on the deserts of Africa. The country almost foundered, 
and though she has, to a certain degree* recovered from the shock, 
yet thousands of widows, orphans, and people of small incomes, 
are to this day, in indigence and sorrow, secretly lamenting the hour 
in which the high-flown parliamentary project was disseminated. 

The charity, paler-nosier system of education pursued to this day 
at our universities and public schools has produced other historical 
lads, which it is now equally out of our power to obliterate, alone 
for, or deny. For instance, we all know that in live years Charles II. 
touched 23,601 of his subjects for the evil;—that our bishops in¬ 
vented fjust as Ovid wrote his “ Metamorphoses”) a sort of heathen 
ser\ice for the occasion;—that the unehristianlike, superstitious ce¬ 
remony was performed in public; and that as soon as prayers were 
ended, we are told, “ 77/e Duke of Zinc hint; ham brouyhf a loirel, 
aad /hr Ear! of' Pembroke a basin and etrer, irho, after they had 
made oheisanee to his Majesty, hurr/rd doirn /ill his Majesty 
had trashed." 

Again, everybody knows that Amy Drury and her daughter, 
eleven years of age, were tried before “ the great and good Sir 
Matthew Hale,” then Lord Chief Baron, for witchcraft, and were 
convicted ami executed at Bury St. Edmund's, principally on the 
evidence of Sir Thomas Brown, one of the lirst physicians and 
scholars of his day : also that Dr. Wiseman, an eminent surgeon 
of that period, in writing on scrofula, says—“ However , / must 
nerds profess that His .Majesty {Charles If 'jcnreth more in 
any our year than, all the ehirnryeons of London have done in 
an. aye" 

The above degrading facts are moral tragedies, w hich were not 
acted in a dark corner, by a few obscure strolling individuals—not 
even by any great political faction,—but the audience was the 
British nation—the performers the King on his throne, the bishops, 
the nobility, th-’ judges, the phvsician«, the philosophers of the day. 
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In short, theory and practice, hand in hand, both prove to the whole 
world the double error in our system of education. Says theory 
—if young people, instead of being taught to look at the ground 
under their feet, at the heavens above their head, or at creation 
around them, are forced by the rod to study events that never hap¬ 
pened, speeches that never were made, metamorphoses that never 
took place, forms of worship and creeds ridiculous and impious, such 
a nation must inevitably grow up narrow-minded, igporq*!, super-' 
stiliousyand cry el. Says practice—this prophecy has been most 
fatally fulfilled ; and accordipgly, in England, people hare believed 
in witchcraft —have put savage faith in the King’s touch,—and, 
under the name of a mild and merciful religion, they hare burnt 
each other to ashes at the stake ! 

The mute steadiness of British troops under lire,—the total 
want of bluster or bravado in our naval actions, where, as we all 
know, 


There is silcnee deep as death. 
And the boldest holds his breath 
Kor a time,’’— 


the laconic manner in which business all over England is transacted 
^millions being exchanged with little more than a nod of assent) ; 
in short, our national respect for silent conduct, form a most extra¬ 
ordinary contrast with the flatulent eloquence of our Parliamentary 
debates. 

But to return to our houses of Parliament: shall we now pro¬ 
ceed to calculate what would be the expense of such a,system of 
government or misgovernment as that which has just been shown 
to have proceeded, not from the imbecility of individuals, hut from 
the system of false education maintained by our public schools and 
universities i‘ No! no! for the history of our country lias already 
solved this great problem, and, at this moment, does it record to 
our posterity, as well as to the whole world, that the expense of a 
great mercantile nation, looking behind it instead of before it—the 
price of its statesmen studying ancient poets instead of modern dis¬ 
coveries—of mistaking the “ orbis veteribus cognitps” for the figure 
of the earth, amounts to neither more nor less than a national debt 
Of KICIIT ncNDiu.o miu.ions of English pounds sterling ! In short, 
economy having fatally been classed at our universities among the 
vulgar arts, the current expenses of our statesmen lta\e naturally 
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enough been ordered to be put down to their childroi, just as their 
college bills were carelessly ordered to be Ibrw ,rded to their 
lathers. 

However, so long as a nation is wilfiiuj to purchase at the above 
enormous, or at any still greater price, the luxury of reading Greek 
and Latin poetry, the misfortune at lirsl appears to be only pecu¬ 
niary; and it might almost further be argued, that a nation, like an 
individual, ought to be allowed to spend its money according to its 
own whim or fancy; but, though this may or may a not be true so 
lar as our money be concerned, yet ilpjrc is an event«which must 
arrive, and in England this event n.vs .hist arrived, when a continu¬ 
ance of such a mode of education must inevitably destroy our church, 
aristocracy, funds ; in short, every thing which a well-disposed 
mind loves, venerates, and is desirous to uphold. 

The fearful event to which l allude, is that of the lower classes 
of people becoming enlightened. 

In spile of all that party spirit angrily asserts to the contrary, 
most firmly do I believe that there docs not exist, in England, any 
revolutionary spirit worth being afraid of. in a rich commercial 
country, the idle, the profligate, and the worthless w ill always be 
anxious to level the well-earned honours, as well as plunder the 
wealth amassed by the brave, intelligent,and industrious; but every 
respectable member of society, w ith the coolness of judgment na¬ 
tural to our country, must feel that he possesses a stake, and en¬ 
joys advantages which I firmly believe he is desirous to maintain ; 
in fact, not only the good feeling, but the good sense of the country, 
support llje fabric of our society, which we all know, like the army, 
derives its spirit from possessing various honours (never mind whe¬ 
ther they be of intrinsic value or not) w hich we are all more or less 
desirous to obtain. 

But if those who wear these honours degrade themselves—if our 
upper classes culpably desert their own standards —if they shall con¬ 
tinue to insist on giving to their children an elegant, useless educa¬ 
tion, w hile the tradesman is filling his son with steady useful know¬ 
ledge—if our aristocracy, with the Goule’s horrid taste, will obsti¬ 
nately feed itself on dead languages, while the lower classes are 
healthily digesting fresh w’holesome food—if writing, arithmetic, 
modern geography, arts, sciences, and discoveries of all sorts are to 
continue (as they hitherto have been) to be most barbarously disre¬ 
garded at our public schools and universities, while they are carefully 
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attended to and studied by llu* poor—the moment must arrive when 
the dense population ol' our country will declare that they can no 
longer afford to be governed by classical statesmen ; and, with an 
equally honest leeling, they will Further declare, they begin to find it 
difficult to look up to people w ho have ceased to be morally their su¬ 
periors. That the lower orders of people in England are rising not 
only in their own estimation, but in the honest opinion of the world, 
is proved by the singular Fact, that the wood-cuts oF our PeHtnj Ma- 
t/nzhir (so rapidly printed by one of (.Howes’s great steam-presses} are 
sent, in stereotype, to Germany, France, and Belgium, where they 
are published, as with us, For the instruction of the lower classes. 
The same Magazine is also sent to America (page for page) stereo 
typed. The common people of England are thus proudly dissemi¬ 
nating their knowledge over the surface of the globe, while our 
upper classes, by an infatuation which, wit bout any exception, is the 
greatest phenomenon in the civilized world, are still sentencing 
their children to heathen, obscene, and useless instruction ; and, 
(hough it has heiuTiceutly been decreed Let tim-tikrk ni<urr!”our 
universities seriously maintain (hat the religious as well as moral 
welfare of this noble country depends upon its continuing iti intel¬ 
lectual darkness. 

It is now much too late in the day to argue whether the educa¬ 
tion of the lower classes he a political advantage or not. One 
might as well stand on the Manchester rail-road to stop its train, 
as to endeavour to prevent that. The people, whether we like it. or 
not, \vu,i, be enlightened ; and, therefore, without bewailing the 
disorder, our simple and only remedy is, by resolutely breaking up 
the system of our public schools and universities, to show the peo¬ 
ple that we have nobly determined to become enlightened too. 

The Fnglish gentleman (a name which, in the army, navy, hunt¬ 
ing-field, or in any other strife or contention, has always shown 
itself able to heat men of low birth) will then hold his ground in the 
estimation of his tenants, and continue to inhabit bis estate. The 
English nobleman, and the noble Englishman, will continue to he 
synonymous—a well-educated clergy will continue to be revered— 
the throne, as it hitherto has been, will be loyally supported—our 
mercantile honour w ill be saved— tiif. jioi>fs ok the radical vvim, he 
irretrievably RviNED —aud when (he misty danger at which we now 
iremble has brightened into intellectual sunshine, remaining, as we 
ems' do fas long as \vA continue to be the most industrious^, the 
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wealthiest and first eommercial nation on the globe, we shall 
remember, and history will transmit to our children, that old- 
fashioned prophecy of Eaulconbiidge," which so truly says, 

Nought shall make us r*i<\ 
tf England to itself do rest hut true. ' 


I had retired to rest much pleased wit h Schlangenbad and all that 
belonged to it, when about midnight I was awakened b^ a general 
slamming of doors, windows, and shutters, occasioned by a most 
violent gale of wind, and on opening my eyes, the bvight moonlight 
scene, which, without even moving my head, I beheld, was myste¬ 
riously grand and imposing. Although the moon, which had just 
risen, was asd lay not discernible through my windows, yet its sil-‘ 
very light beamed so strongly that the two little white-washed mill- 
cottages in the valley seemed to be even brighter than I had ob¬ 
served them during the day. But what.particularly attracted my 
attention wa§ the apparent writhing of those great hills which, as 
if they had only just been rent asunder, hemmed me in. Every tree 
on them was bending and waving from the violence of the squall, 
and as cloud after cloud rapidly hurried across the moon,sometimes, 
obscuringandlhen suddenly restoring to my view the strange prospect 
the uncertainty of this undulating movement gave a supernatural 
appearance to the scene, which more resembled the fiction of a 
dream, or of a romance, than any possible effect of wind on trees. 
The clean, glistening foliage seemed scarcely able to stand against 
the gale, tf liioh still continued to increase, until a loud peal of thun¬ 
der, followed by a few heavy drops, announced a calm, which was 
no sooner established, than (he light of the moon appeared to he 
converted by Nature into a heavy deluge of rain. For some few 
moments, I listened, 1 believe, to the refreshing sound, and to the 
rushing of the stream beneath me ; bub as the darkness around me 
increased, my eyes closed, and I again dropped off to sleep. 

The little society of Schlangenbad, like that of most of the towns 
and villages in this part of (Germany, is composed of Lutherans, 
Catholics, and Jews. The two former segts have each a place of 
worship allotted to them in the Old Bad-fiaus or Nassauer-llof, 
and their two chambers, standing nearly opposite to each other, 
remind very strongly of lliose Iwin-rogds which in England 
often lead from one little country town to another,. 


u 
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On each is ilic stronger invited to travel one boasts that it is the 
nearest by halt’ a quarter of a mile, the other brags that “ it avoids 
the hill.” Sueh is the distinction between the two Christian sects 
at Schlangenbad ;—both start from the same point—both strain 
for the same goal, and yet they querulously refuse to travel to¬ 
gether. 

After having spent two or three days in rambling up and down 
the valjey, searching for and admiring its sequestered beauties, 
like Uassclas,I /elt anxious to scale the mountains which surrounded 
me, and accordingly inquir'd for a path, which, I was told, would 
extricate me from my happy valley; however, after I had continued 
on it some way, fancying l could attain the summit by a shorter 
cut, I attempted to ascend the mountain by a straight course. For 
some lime l appeared to succeed pretty well, feeling wary moment 
encouraged at observing how high I had risen above the grassy 
valley beneath ; however, the mountain grew steeper, and the trees 
thicker and larger, until I began to find that I had a much heavier 
job on my hands than I had bargained for ; nevertheless, upwards 
I proceeded, winding my way through some magnificent oak timber, 
until at last I attained actually the top of the mountain : yet so sur¬ 
rounded was I by trees, that, very much to my disappointment, 
I found it impossible to see leu yards before me. For a considerable 
distance l walked along, the ridge, hoping to find some gap or open 
spot which would enable me to get a glimpse of the country be¬ 
neath me, but in vain,—for, go where I would, I was like a reptile 
drawling through alicld of standing corn; in short, nothing could 
l see hut trees, and even they appeared to be of no value, ils a great 
number of stately oaks were in every direction rolling just as if 
they were beyond the reach and ken of mankind. As 1 was wind¬ 
ing between these limbec trees, hoping, at least, to see deer or 
wild game of some sort, it began to rain, and though I had no dis¬ 
position, on that account, to abandon my object, yet absolutely 
not knowing where to seek it, I was almost in despair, when it 
occurred to me to climb one of the trees; and the idea had no 
sooner entered my head, than 1 felt quite angry with myself for 
not having thought of It before : however, I was some little time 
before I could iind one suit, for to swarm up the huge body of 
any of the great oaks would have been quite impossible. As soon 
as I found a tree adapted to vny purpose and my age, 1 climbed it 
in spite of the rain, and 1 was no sooner in the position of King 
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(Charles the Second, than I witnessed one of the most splendid views 
tlrut can be well conceived. 

Beneath me was the Rhine, glistening and meandering in its 
course, while nearly opposite and beneath me lay Bingen, which 
appeared to be basking on the banks of a lake. Almost every one 
who has travelled on the Bhine speaks in raptures of this part of 
it, yet the view 1 enjoyed, seated on the limb of my tree, was al¬ 
together superior to what they could have witnessed, because at 
one view I beheld the beauties -which they had only successively 
admired. The hills on which 1 was placed were clothed to their 
summits with foliage, feathering down to the very water’s edge; 
and instead of the little portion of the river, which, as one niggles 
along, is seen hit by bit from lly? steam-boat, its whole course 
seemed to l«c displaying itself to my view. The opposite shore 
w as comparatively, ilat, and as far as I could see, a boundless fer¬ 
tile wine country appeared to extend there. The shower, which was 
still falling in heavy drops upon my tree, only belonged to the 
mountain on which it stood, for the whole country and river be¬ 
neath were basking in sunshine. It was really delightful to enjoy 
at once the sight of so many beautiful objects, and.1 hardly knew 
v, bother to admire most the lovely little islands which seemed float¬ 
ing at anchor in the Rhine, or the vast expanse of continent which 
was prostrate before me *, but without continuing the description, 
any one who will onfy look in his map for Bingen, and then irna 
gino an old man seated in the clouds above it, will perceive what 
a salient angle I occupied, and what a magnificent prospect 1 
enjoyed. * 

As soon as l had imbibed a sufficient dose of it, f commenced my 
descent, which was of course easy enough when compared with the 
fatigue 1 had suffered in attaining the object. The trees were drip¬ 
ping, and the mossy surface of the ground made my feet equally 
wet; how'ever, rapidly descending, I soon got first a glimpse of my 
own window in the New Bad-ilaus,' then a peep of the little quiet 
mills whose wheels l saw' slowly turning under the clear bright 
water that sparkled above them ; and really when l at last got down 
to the green secluded valley of Schlangenbad, l felt that I w'ould 
not exchange its peaceful tranquillity for the possession of all the 
splendid objects l had just witnessed. 

Yet in viewing this humble scene, as well asm revelling over that 
magnificent prospect where space and wood seemed to ho in finite, 
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the verv air smelling of liealllt ami freedom, there was a small lea 
(nre in the picture which gave me very painful reflections. There 
are p'erhaps many who will say, that two or three peasants’ roofs 
are specks, which (whatever sad secrets may lie hidden beneath 
them) ought not to disturb the mind of the spectator, being objects 
much too insignificant to be worthy of his notice ; yet the more l ob¬ 
served the splendour of the 'mountain scenery,—the more the 
verdant valley seemed to rejoice,—the more the wild deer, dashing 
by me, appeared to enjoy the gifts of creation,—the more difficult 
did I find it to forget the ’abject poverty of the two or three poor 
families which were inhabiting this smiling valley; and (on the 
principle of not muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn) it cer¬ 
tainly did seem to me hard, (hat, surrounded as these poor people 
are by an almost boundless, forest of timber trees, ( <|uantitics of 
which, stag-headed, are actually returning to the dust from which 
they sprung, they should by the laws of their country be rigidly for¬ 
bidden to collect fuel to cheer the inclemency of the winter, or even . 
with their fingers to tear up a little wild grass beneath the trees for 
their cow. 

Considering that the storm, like the wind, eometli where it list- 
eth, afflicting the poor man even more than the well-sheltered rich 
one, it seems hard, in districts so nearly uninhabited, that when the 
oak tree is levelled with the ground, the mountain peasant who has 
weathered the gale should be prevented from plundering this wreck 
of the desolate forest in which he has .been born. Nevertheless, 
that such is the ease, will be but too evident from the following 
short extracts from a very long list of forest penalties, rigidly en¬ 
forced by the Duke of Nassau 


FOREST CEN AI/FIKS 


For a 


. . , t a oluld . . . 34 

load oi scar vvood< 

( grown-up person 54 i 


finr- 

krettzers. 
do. 

1C it In* greenwood, tlio line is doubled. 

For a load or dead leave J arhi,a ’ * * to S8 krenzer*. 

(grown-up person -111 to 4S 

For a load of green grass torn up by jj a child . . . 30 do. 

the hand ( grown-up person 50 do *■ 

Should a sickle or scythe he used, the line then becomes doubled ; likewise (or 
a second trespass: lor a third, imprisonment ensues. 

It is against the Duke s laws to take birds’ nests ; own those nl lords of pm 
< annot.be taken without the'permissiou of the keeper of the forests. 

For a nrst taken of common .-anging-lurd.-, hlloims. 
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l'or nightingales. . . 15 do. 

Should llu) nest he taken outol.i pleasure-ground, llie line then heroines doubled 

l(. may appear to many people quite impossible that these penal 
ties can he enforced in desolate districts so nearly, uninhabited : 
nevertheless, by a sort of diamond-cut-diamood system, the Duke’s 
forest officers have various cunning ways of detecting those who 
infringe them, and the fact is that fuel and wild grass are very of¬ 
ten wanting in*asolitary hovel absolutely environed by both, I my 
sell was one day told that I had become liable to he liijed eighteen 
kreuzers, because in a reverie I had allowed a rough pony 1 was 
riding to bend his head down and cat a few mouthfuls of grass; and 
another day, seeing a man who was driving the ass 1 was ridigg rub 
with mud the end of a switch he had just cut, 1 was told by him, 
m answer to*my inquiry, that he did so in order that it might not be 
proved he had cat it. However, lest these trilling data should not 
tie deemed suHieient proof, f will*al once add, that l have myself 
-ecu the peasants lying in the Duke’s prison for having offended 
against these petty laws. 

I took some pains to inquire what possible objection there could 
he to the poor people collecting a few dead leaves, pr the rank wild 
grass'which grovv§ here and there'all over the forest, aitd I w as told 
that both of these by rotting arc supposed to manure the trees, yet, 
as 1 have already slated, quantities of the largest timber are to be 
seen decaying in every direction. 

In a crowded, populous country, all descriptions of property 
must he clearly distinguished and most sternly protected ; but in a 
state of nature, or in districts so nearly approaching to it as many 
parts of Nassau, the same rule is not applicable—the same neces¬ 
sity does not exist; and under such circumstances, the punishment 
iullicted upon a child for tearing up wild grass with his hands most 
certainly is (and who can deny it?) greater than the offence. 

It is with no hostile or had feeling towards the Duke of Nassau 
that l mention these 'details : he is a personage much beloved in 
his duchy, and I believe with great reason is he respected there; yet 
his forest laws no one stirely can admire; and though custom cer¬ 
tainly has sanctioned them,—thougfi the humble voice of those 
who have suffered under them has hitherto been too feeble to reach 
his ears,—and though those about his court and person are but 
little disposed to awaken his attention to' such mean eornplaiu^s,-— 
yet no one can calmly see and foresee the state «f political feeling 
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in Uermany without admitting that the most huinhle traveller (and 
why not an English one?) may render the Duke of Nassau a 
friendly service, hy bringing into daylight, unveiled by llattery, an 
act of oppression in his government, which, while it has most pro¬ 
bably escaped his attention, is seditiously hoarded up by his political 
enemies to form part of that fulcrum which they arc secretly work¬ 
ing at, in order to effect hy if, if possible, his downfall. A griev¬ 
ance, like a wound, often only requires to be he'd op£n to be cured ; 
whereas if, det-ply seated, it be concealed from view, like gun¬ 
powder imbedded in a rock* when once the spark floes reach it, it 
explodes with a. violence proportionate to the power which would 
vainly have attempted to smother it in the earth. 


MEDER-SELTERS. 

Havino in various countries drunk so much and heard so much 
of the cclebsated refreshing Selters or Selzer \Vater, 1 dermined one 
lovely morning to exchange the pleasure of rambling about the 
woods of Schlangenbad for the .self-imposed duty of visiting the 
brunnen of Nicder-Sclters : accordingly, I managed to procure a 
carriage, and with three post-horses away I trotted, sitting as up¬ 
right and as full of exuberant enjoyment as our great departed 
lexicographer in his hack chaise. The macadamized roach on which 
1 travelled, with the sight of men and boys sitting by its side, spite¬ 
fully cracking with slight hammers little stones upon flat big ones, 
might easily have reminded me of old England; but live women, 
each carrying on her head sixteen large stone bottles of Schlangcn- 
bad water to wash the faces of the ladies of Schwalbach—the 
dress of three peasants with long pipes in their mouths— a little 
cart drawn by two cows—the Prince of Saxe Cobourg in a rough 
carriage pulled by horses without blinkers and in rope harness—an 
immense mastiff, driving before him to be slaughtered a calf not a 
week old, and scarcely as high as himself—all these trifling inci¬ 
dents, combined with the magnificent outline of wooded hills which 
towered above the road, constantly reminded me that I was still 
under the political roof and in the dominions of “The Puke.” 
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On amvmg at Schwalbacli, 1 learned dial the remainder of (ho 
journey, which was to occupy six h.ours, was to he performed on 
roads which, in the English language, are termed so very properly 
“cross.” Accordingly, passing under the great barren hill appro¬ 
priated to the Sehwein-Oeneral of Langcu-Seh" albach, we followed 
for some time (he course of a green grassy valley, the herbage of 
which had just been out for the second time; and then getting info 
‘a country mu«h adlicted with hills, the horses were either straining, 
to ascend (hem, or suffering equally severely in (he descent. In 
many places the rogj^was hardly as ‘broad as.the carriage, and a> 
there was gcnerqjlysa precipice on one side, 1 might occasionally 
have felt a little nervous, had it not been for sundry jolts, happily 
just violent enough to prevent the mind thinking of anything 
else. 9 

Passing the Eiscnhamrncr,a water-mill lifting an immense ham¬ 
mer, which forges iron by its fall ( a lion which the water-drinkers 
of Schwalbach generally Visit), I proceeded through the village of 
\euhof to Wurges, where we changed horses and, what was still 
more important, bartered an old postilion for a young one. For 
a considerable time our road ascended, passing through woods and 
park-like plantations belonging to the Duke of IN^ssan’s hunting-seat 

Die Platte;” at last we broke away from these coverts which bad 
environed us, traversing a vast undulating unenclosed country, 
furrowed by ravines and deep valleys, many of which we descended 
and ascended. The principal crops were potatoes, barley, oats, 
rye, and wheat,—the three former being perfectly green, the two 
latter completely ripe; and as it happened, from some reason or 
other, that these sets of crops w ere generally sown on the same 
sort of land, it constantly occurred that the entire produce uf some 
hills w ore the green dress of spring, while other eminences w ere 
as wholly clothed in the rich dusky garments of autumn. The 
harvest, however, not having commenced, and the villages being, 
generally speaking,' hidden in the ravines, the crops often seemed 
to be w ithout owners. Descending, however, into valleys, we oe 
casionally passed through several very large villages, which were 
generally jfaved, or rather studded with paving-stones; and as (he 
carriage-wheels hopped from one to another, the sensation f being 
still too fresh in my memory ) 1 had rather decline to describe : sul 
lice it to say, that the painful excitation,vividly expressed in my 
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countenance- must have formed ap odd contrast with the dull, heavy, 
half-asleep faces, which, as if raised from the g^ave by the rattling of 
my springs as well as joints, just showed themselves at the windows, 
as if to scare me as 1 passed. From poverty, their thin mountain 
air and meagre food, the inhabitants of all these villages looked 
dreadfully wan, and really there was a want of animation among 
the young people, as well as the old, which it was quite distressing 
to witness; the streets seemed nearly deserted, w’liile the mud 
houses, with tlifcir unjjjainted windows, appeared to he as dry and 
cheerless as their inmates; Here and there wq|g to be seen children, 
with hair resembling in colour and disorder a|j|unch of llax—-but 
no youthful merriment,. no playfulness—in short, they were evi¬ 
dently sapless chips off the old wooden blocks which were still gap¬ 
ing at me from the window-frames. • 

At one of these solemn villages the postilion stopped at a “ gast- 
haus” to bait his horses. Odd as it may sound, it is nevertheless 
true, that German post-horses have seldom what we should term 
bridles. Snatlle-bits, ending with Ts instead of rings, being put 
into their mouths, are hooked (by these Ts) to iron billets in the 
head-pieces of common stable-halters, by which arrangement, to 
feed the animals,, : t is only necessary, without taking them from the 
carriage, to unhook one end of the bits, which immediately fall 
from their mouths; a slight trough, on four legs, is then placed 
before them, and the traveller generally continues, as I did, to sit 
in his carriage watching the horses voraciously eating up slices of 
black rye bread. 

In England, there is no surer reeipe known for making* a pair of 
horses suddenly run away with one’s carriage, than by taking off 
their blinkers to allow them to see it; hut though our method do-' 
cidcdly suits ns the best, yet in Germany the whole system of ma¬ 
naging horses from beginning to end is completely different from 
qurs. Whether thet-e is most of the horse in a German, or of the 
German in a horse, is a nice point on which people might argue a 
great deal; but the broad fact really is, that Germans live on more 
amicable terms with their horses, and understand their dispostions 
infinitely better, than the 'English : in short, they tre’at them as 
horses, while we act towards them, and drill them, as if they were 
men; and in ease any one should doubt that Germans are. better 
Imrsemasters than we are, 1 beg to remind tjjem of what is per- 
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lectly well known to the British army—namely, that in the Pe¬ 
ninsular w r ar the cavalry horses of the German legion were abso¬ 
lutely fat, while those of our regiments were skin and bone. 

In a former chapter I have already endeavoured to explain, that 
instead ol reining a horse’s head vp, as we do, for draught, the 
Germans encourage the animal to keep it Hourn; but besides this, 
m all their other arrangements they invariably attend to the tem¬ 
per, character^ and instinct of the beast. For instance, in harness, 
they intrust these sensible animals (who are never known to forget 
w hat they have once M seen) with the fr6e use of their eyes. Their 
horses see the wheel strike a stone, and they avoid the next one; 
it they drag the carriage against'a post, they again observe the 
effect; and seeing at all times what is behind them, they know’ that 
by hi. king tljey would hurt themselves : when passengers and pos¬ 
tilion dismount, from attentive observation, they are as sensible as 
we are that the draught will suddenly become less, and, conse¬ 
quently, rejoicing at being thus lelt to themselves, instead of wish¬ 
ing to run away, they invariably are rather disposed to stand still. 

As soon as, getting tired, or, as we are often too apt to term it, 
“ lazy,” they see the postilion threaten them with. Ids whip, they 
know perfectly well the limits of his patience, and that after eight, 
ten, or twelve threats, there will come a blow : as they travel along, 
one eye is always shrewdly watcljNi% the driver—the moment he 
begins the heavy operation of lighting his pipe, they immediately* 
slacken their pate, knowing, as well as Archimedes could have 
proved, that he cannot strike Jire and them at the same time: every 
movement in the carriage they remark; and to any accurate ob¬ 
server who meets a German vehicle, it must often be perfectly evi¬ 
dent that the poor horses know and fee 1, even better than himself, 
that they are drawing a coachman, and three heavy baronesses 
with their maid, and that to do that on a hot summer’s day is-—mo 
joke. When their driver urges them to proceed, he does it by de¬ 
grees; and they are stopped, not as bipeds, but in the manner qua^- 
drupeds would slop themselves. * 

Now, though we all like our own way best, let us for a moment 
'merely while rfie horses are feeding) contrast with the above de¬ 
scription our English mode of treating a horse. 

In order to break in the animal to draught, we put a collar rotmd 
bis neck, a crupper under his tail, a pad on liis back, a strap round 
bis belly, w ith traces at bis sides, and Iq^t he should see that though 
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these things tickle and pinch, they have not power to do more, the 
poor intelligent creature is blinded with biinkip’s ; and in this fear¬ 
ful state ol ignorance, with a groom or two at his head and another 
at his side, he is, without his knowledge, fixed to the pole and 
splinter-bar of a carriage. If he kicks, even at a fly, lie suddenly 
receives a heavy punishmeut, which he does not comprehend— 
something has struck him, and has hurt him severely; hut, as fear 
magnifies all danger, so, for aught we know or care? he may fancy 
that the splinter-bar, which has cut him, is some hostile animal, and 
expect, when the pole bumps* against his legs, to be again assailed 
in that direction. 

Admitting that in time he gets accustomed to these phenomena, 
becoming, what we term, steady in harness, still, to the last hour 
of his existence, he docs not clearly understand what it is that is 
hampering him, or what is that rattling noise which is always at 
his heels: the sudden sting of the whip is a pain with which he 
gets but'too well acquainted, yet the “ undr (lerivatnr* of the sen¬ 
sation ho cannot explain—he neither knows when it is coming, nor 
where it comes from. If any trifling accident, or even irregularity, 
occurs—if any little harmless strap, which ought to rest upon his 
back, happens to fall to his side—the poor, noble, intelligent ani¬ 
mal, deprived of his eyesight, the natural lanterns of the mind, 
is instantly alarmed; and thotl^l, from constant heavy draught, he 
• may literally, without metaphor, be on l»is'last legs, yet if his blink¬ 
ers should happen to fall off, the sight of liis own master—-of his 
very own pimple-faced, mistress—and of his own fine yellow car¬ 
riage in motion—would scare him so dreadfully, that off'lie would 
probably start, and the more they all pursued him the faster would 
he fly! 

J am aware that many of my readers, especially those of the 
fairer sex, will feel disposed to exclaim—Why admire German 
horses ? Can there be any in creation better fed or warmer clothed 
than our own? In black and silver harness are they not orna¬ 
mented nearly as highly as ourselves ? Is there any amusement 
in town which they do not attend? Do we not take them to the 
Italian Opera, to balls, plays, to hear Paganini, ; and don’t they 
often go to twd'or three routs of a night? Arc our horses ever 
seen standing before vulgar shops? And do they not drive to 
church every Sunday as regularly as ourselves? 

Most humbly do I admit the force of these observations ; all I 
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persist in asserting is, that horses are foolishly fond of their eyesight 
—like to wear their heads awkwardly, as Nature has placed them; 
and that they have bad taste enough to prefer dull (.Herman grooms 
and coachmen to our sharp English ones. 

As soon as my horses had finished their hlac: bread, all my idle 
speculations concerning them vanished ; the snaffle-bits were put 
into their mouths—-the trough removed—and on we proceeded to 
a village wher/l we again changed. s 

The features of the country now began to grdw larger than 
ever; and though crops, green and brown, were, as far as the eye 
could reach, gently waving around me, yet the want, of habita¬ 
tions, plantations, and fences gave to the extensive prospect an air 
of desolation : the picture was perhaps grand, but it wanted fore¬ 
ground ; however, this deficiency was soon most delightfully sup¬ 
plied by the identical object 1 was in search of—namely, the brun- 
uen and establishment of Niedcr-Selters, which suddenly appeared 
on the road-side close before ma. scarcely a quarter of a mile from 
its village. 

The moment I entered the great gate of the enclosure which, 
surrounded by a high stone wall, occupies about, eight acres of 
ground, so strange a scene presented itself suddenly to my view, 
that my first impression was, I had discovered a new world inha¬ 
bited by brown stone bottles; for in all directions were they to he 
seen rapidly moving from one part of the establishment to another 
— standing actually in armies on the ground, or piled in immense 
layers or strata one above another. Such a profusion and such a 
confusioft of bottles it had never entered human imagination to 
conceive; and, before I could bring my eyes to stoop to detail, with- 
uplifted hands 1 stood for several seconds in utter amazement. 

On approaching a large circular al^d, covered with a slated 
roof, supported by posts, but open en all sides, 1 found the single 
brunnen or well from which this highly celebrated water is for¬ 
warded to almost every quarter of the globe—to India, the West 
Indies, the Mediterranean, Paris, London, and to almost every 
city in Germany. The hole, which was about five feet square, 
was hounded by a framework of four strong beams mortised toge¬ 
ther; and the bottom of the shed being boarded, it very much 
resembled, both in shape and dimensions, one of the hatches in 
the deck of a ship. A small crane with three arms, to each of 
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which there was suspended a square iron crate or basket, a little 
smaller than the brunnen, stood about ten feet off; and while pea¬ 
sant prls, with a stone bottle (holding three pints) dangling on 
every linger of each baud, were rapidly filling two of these crates, 
which contained seventy bottles, a man turned the third by a 
winch, until it hung immediately over the brunnen, into which it 
then rapidly descended. The air in these seventy bottles being, 
immediately displaced by the water, a great bubbling of course en¬ 
sued ; but, in alfout twenty seconds, this having subsided, the crate 
was raised; and, while seventv more bottles descended from ano- 
thcr arm of the crane, a fresh set of girls curiously carried oil 
these full bottles, one on each finger of each hand, ranging them 
in several long rows upon a large table or dresser,—also beneath 
the shed. No sooner were they there, than two me i> with sur¬ 
prising activity, put a cork into each; while two drummers, with a 
long stick in each of their hands hammering them down, appeared 
as ii they were playing upon musical glasses. 

Another set of young women now instantly carried them off, 
four and live in each hand, to men who, with sharp knives, sliced 
off (he projecting part of the cork; and this operation being over, 
the poor jaded b-vlties were delivered over to women, each of 
whom actually covered 3000 of them a day with white leather, 
which they (irmly hound with packthread round the corks; and 
then, without placing the bottles on the ground, they delivered 
them over to a man seated beside them, who, without any apology, 
dipped each of their noses into boiling hot rosin; and, before they 
had recovered from this operation, the Duke of Nassau’s 'seal was 
stamped upon them by another man, when off’ they were hurried, 
sixteen and twetaty at a time, by girls to magazines, where they 
peacefully remained ready jfe- exportation. 

Although this series of operations, when related one after ano¬ 
ther, may sound simple enough, yet it must be kept in mind that 
all were performed at once; andNvhen it is considered that a three, 
armed crane was drawing up bottles seventy at a time, from three 
o’clock in the morning till seven o’clock at night (meal hours ex¬ 
cepted), it is evident that, without very excellent arrangement, some 
of the squads either would be glutted with more work than they 
could perform, or would stand idle with nothing to do :—no one, 
therefore, dares to burry or stop; the machinery, in full motion, 
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has the singular appearance which l have endeavoured lo de¬ 
scribe; and certainly, the motto of the place might be that of old 
(Joethe’s ring— 


“ Stjnc oaft, oljnc raft.” 

Having followed a set of bottles from the hrunncu to the store, 
‘where l left thfcm resting from their labours,’I slro 11^1 to another 
part of (he establishment, where were empty bottles*calmly waiting 
for their turn to be (illed. 1 here counted twenty-live bins of bottles, 
each lour yards broad, six yards deep, and eight feet high. A number 
of young girls were carrying thirty-four of them at a time on their 
heads to an immense trough, which was kept constantly full by a 
large fountai/i pipe of beautiful clear fresh water. The hollies on 
arriving here were lilied brimful (as I conceived for the purpose 
of being washed), and were then ranged in ranks, or rather solid 
columns, of seven hundred caeli, there being ten rows of seventy 
bottles. 

It being now seven o’clock, a hell rung as a signal for giving 
over work, and the whole process came suddenly to an end : for 
a few'seconds, the busy labourers (as in a disturbed ant-heap) were 
seen irregularly hurrying in every direction : but in a very short 
time, all had vanished. For d few minutes I ruminated in soli¬ 
tude about the premises, and then set out to take up my abode for 
the night at the village, or rather town, of JNieder-Scllers: how- 
ever, 1 had no sooner, as I vainly thought, bidden adieu to bottles, 
than I saw, like Hirnam Wood coming to Duusinane, bottles ap¬ 
proaching me in every possible variety of attitude. It appears that 
all the inhabitants of Nieder-Selteis are in the habit of drinking in 
their houses this refreshing water ; hut,as the bruunen is in requi¬ 
sition by the Duke all day long, it is only before or after work that 
a private supply can be obtained : no sooner, therefore, does the 
evening bell ring, than every child in the village is driven out of its 
house to take empty bottles to the brunnen ; and it was this singu¬ 
lar-looking legion which was now' approaching me. The children 
really looked as if they were made of bottles ; some wore a pyra¬ 
mid of them in baskets on their heads—some were Upen with them 
hanging over their shoulders before and behind—some carried 
them strapped round (heir middle—all had their hands full; and 
little urchins that could scarcely walk were advancing, each hug- 



our Lord Chancellor himself can only hope eventually to imitate. 
Glancing his hawk-like eye along each line, the instant he sees a 
bottle not brimful, without listening to long-winded arguments, he 
at once decides “that there can be no mistake—that there shall be 
no mistake;” and thus at one blow or tap of the hammer, off goes 
the culprit’s nose. “ So much for Buckingham! ” 

Feeling quite relieved by this solution of the mystery, 1 troubled 
the governor with a ffiw questions, to reply to w'hiclf lie very kindly 
conducted me to his counting-house, where, in the most liberal and 
gentlemanlike manner, he gave me all the data I required. 

The following, which I extracted from the daybook, is a state 
ment showing the number of bottles which w ere Tilled for exporta¬ 
tion during the year 1832, with the proportionate number Tilled 
during each month. 

Curp'. .Small 

301 25 

9,235 2,100 

304,521) 1)5,71 1 

207,887 19,5(12 

107,700 • 01,589 

155,088 14,003 

70,980 10,38S* 

58,848 9,159 

. 27,210 9,555 

23,512 3,297 

2,323 25 

151 11 

1,033,002 201,521 

Besides the above, there is a private consumption, amounting, on 
an average, to very nearly half a million of bottles per annum. 

It will, I hope, be recollected that by the time a bottle is sealed it 
lias undergone fifteen operations, all performed by different people. 
The Duke, in his payments, does not enter into these details, hut, 
delivering his own bottles, he gives 17 ’A kreuzers (nearly sixpence) 
for every hundred, large or small, which arc placed. Tilled, in his 
magazines. The peasants, therefore, cither share their labour and 
profits among themselves, or the whole of the operations are occa¬ 
sionally performed by the different members of one family; but so 
much activity is required in constantly stooping and carrying oil 
the bottles, that this work is principally performed by you eg 
women of eighteen or nineteen, assembled from all the neighbour 
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ing villages; and who, by working from three in the morning till 
seven at night, can gain a llorin a day, or 30 ilorins a month, 
Sunday (excepting during prayers) not being, I am sorry to say, at 
TVieder-Scltcrs, a day of rest. 

For the bottles themselves the Duke pays ! % Ilorins per cent, 
for the large ones, and 3 ilorins per cent, for the small ones. 
The large bottles, when full, he sells at the brunneu for 1 3 Ilorins a 
hundred. • * 

His profit, last year, deducting all expenses, appeared to be, as 
nearly as possible, 50,000 ilorins ;* rind yet, this brunneu was 
originally sold to the Duke’s ancestor lor a single butt of wine! 

On coming out of (he office, the establishment was all alive again, 
and the peasants being in their Sunday clothes, the picture was 
highly coloured. Young women in groups of four and live, with 
little v bite or red caps perched on the tops of their heads, from 
which streamed three or four broad ribands, of different colours, 
denoting the villages they proceeded from, in various directions, 
singing as they went, were walking together, heavily laden with 
bottles. They wine dressed in blue petticoats, clean white shifts 
tucked up above the elbows, with coloured stays lured, or rather 
half unlaced, in front. Old women, covering the j-prks with leather, 
in similar costume, but in colours less gaudy, were displaying ap 
activity much more vigorous than their period of life. Across this 
party-coloured, well-arranged system, which was as regular in its 
movements as the planets in their orbits, an officer of the Duke, 
like a comet, occasionally darted from the oilice to the hrunnen, or 
from lhe»tiers of empty bottles which had not yet been proved, to 
the magazine of lull ones ready to embark on their travels. 

In quitting the premises, as I passed the regiments of bottles, an 
operation was proceeding which I had not before witnessed. 
Women in wooden shoes were reversing the full bottles; in fact, 
without driving these brown soldiers from their position, they were 
making them stand upon their heads instead of upon their heels- 
the object of this military somerset being to empty them; however, 
every noseless bottle, water and all, was hurled over a wall, into a 
bin prepared on purpose to receive them ; and the smashing sound 
of devastation which proceeded from this odd-looking operation it 
would be very difficult to describe. 

Having now witnessed about as much as I desired ol the lively 
brunneu of ISicdcr-Selfers, I bade adieu to this well-regulated esta¬ 
te 
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blishment, feeling certain that its portrait would, in future, re¬ 
appear before my mind, in all its vivid colours whensoever and 
wheresoever I might drink the refreshing, wholesome beverage ob¬ 
tained from its bright, sparkling source. My carriage had long 
been waiting at the gate : however, having aroused my lumbering 
and slumbering driver, I retraced my steps, was slowly re-jolted 
homewards, and it was late before I reached my peaceful abode in 
the gay, green little valley of Schlangenbad. 


THE MONASTERY OF EBERBACH. 

Exactly at the appointed moment, Luy with his favourite ass. 
Katherinclien, appeared at the door of the new Bad-1 laus; the day, 
overcast with clouds, was quite cool, and, under such favourable 
auspices, starting at twelve o’clock, in less than a hundred yards we 
were all hidden in the immense forest which encircles that portion 
of the duchy of Nassau which looks down upon the Maine and the 
Rhine. For about an hour, the ass, who after the second turn 
seemed to be perfectly sensible where she was carrying me, pa¬ 
tiently threaded her way along narrow paths, which, constantly 
crossing each other at various angles, seemed suflicient to puzzle 
even the brain of a philosopher : however, although human intellect 
is said to be always on the march, yet we often lind brute instinct 
far before it; and certainly it did appear that Kalherinchcn’s know¬ 
ledge of the carte du pays of Nassau was equal almost to that of 
“The Duke” himself. Sometimes we suddenly came to tracks of 
wheels which seemed to have been formed by carriages that had 
not only dropped from, but had returned back to, the clouds, for 
they began d propos to nothing, and vanished in an equally unac¬ 
countable manner. Sometimes we came to patches bare of timber, 
except here and there an old oak left on purpose to supply acorns 
for the swine; then again we followed a path wliiqh seemed only to 
belong to deer, being so narrow that we were occasionally obliged 
to force our way through (he hushes; at last, all of a sudden, I 
unexpectedly lound myself on (lie very brink of a most picturesque 
and precipitous valley. 
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Close above me, standing proudly on its rock, and pointing to a 
heavy white cloud which happened at the moment to be passing 
over it, was the great pillar or tower of Sliarfenstein, a castle for¬ 
merly the residence of thefcishops of Main/. The village of Kied- 
i ieh lay crouching at a considerable depth beneath, the precipitous 
bank which connected us with it being a vineyard, in which every 
here and there were seen flights of rough stone steps, to enable the 
peasants to climb to their work. By a roeky*path, about a foot or 
nine inches broad, Katherinchen, with Luy follow ing as if tied to 
her tail, diagonally descended through jthis grape garden, until we 
at last reached the village mill, the wheel of which L had long ob¬ 
served indolently turning under a stream of water scarcely heavy 
enough for its purpose. The little village of Kiedrich, as I rode by 
it, appeared to be a confused congregation of brown hovels and 
green gardens, excepting a large slated mansion of the Baron von 
Bitter, whose tower of Hbarfenslein now seemed in the clouds, as 
if to draw the lightning from the village; and almost breaking my 
neck to look up to it, 1 could not help feeling, as I turned towards 
the east, how proud its laird must be at seeing every morning its 
gigantic shadow lying across the valley, then paying its 'diurnal visit 
to every habitation, thus eclipsing for a few moments, from each 
vassal, even the sun in the heavens. __ 

Allot passing Kiedrich, 1 again entered the forest, and for above 
an hour there was little to he seen except the noble trees which en¬ 
compassed me; but the mind soon gets accustomed to ever so short 
a tether, and though I could seldom see fifty yards, yet within tliat. 
distance tjiere existed always plenty of minute objects to interest me. 
The foliage of (he beeches shone beautifully clear and brilliant, and 
there were new shoots, which, being lighter in colour than the old, 
had much the appearance of the autumnal tint, yet w hen the error 
w as discovered, one gladly acknow ledged that youth had been mis¬ 
taken for age. The forest now suddenly changed from beech trees 
into an army of oaks, which seemed to he, generally speaking, about 
fifty years of age; among them, however, there stood here and 
there a few weather-beaten veterans, who liad survived the race of 
comrades with whom they had once flourished ; but we must drop 
the military metaphor, for their hearts were gone — their bodies 
had mouldered away—nothing but one side was left—in fact, they 
were more like sentry-boxes than sentinels, and yet, in this decayed 
stale, they were decked with leaves as cheerfully as the rest. In 

to * 
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this verdant picture, there was one pale objeet which, for a lew 
moments, as 1 passed it, particularly attracted my attention; it 
was an immense oak, which had been struck dead by lightning; 
it had been, and indeed still was, the talMfct to be seen in the forest, 
and pride and presumption had apparently drawn it to its fate, 
bvcry leaf, every twig, every small branch was gone; barkless— 
blasted—and blanched—its limbs seemed stretched into the harshest 
outlines; a human corpse could not form a greater contrast with a 
living man, thao this tree did with the soft green foliage waving 
around it: it stood stark - stiff—jagged as the lightning itself; and 
as its forked, sapless branches pointed towards the sky, it seemed 
as if no one could dare pass it without secretly feeling that there 
exists a power which can annihilate as well as create, and that 
what the fool said in his heart—was wrong! I, however, had not 
much time for this sort of collection, for whenever Katherinchen, 
coming to two paths, selected the right one, buy from behind was 
heard loudly applauding her sagacity, which he had previously de¬ 
clared to be superior to that of all the asses in Nassau— and yet, 
buy, in his more humble department, deserved quite as much praise 
as Katherinchen herself. 

He w 7 as a slender, intelligent, active man, of about thirty, dressed 
in a blue smock frock, girded round the middle by the buff Nassau 
belt; and though, from some cause or other, which he could never 
satisfactorily account for, his mouth always smelt of rum, yet he 
was never at a loss—always ready for an expedition, and foot-sore 
or not, the day seemed never long enough to tire him. The fellow 
was naturally of an enterprising disposition, and the winters in 
Nassau being long and cheerless, it occurred to buy on his march, 
that were he with Katherinchen and his other two asses to go to 
England (of wdiich he had only heard that it was the richest country 
under the sun), they would no doubt there be constantly employed 
for the whole twelvemonth, instead of only finding lady and gen¬ 
tleman riders at Schlangenbad for a couple of months in the year. 
Ilis project appeared to himself a most brilliant one, and though 1 
could notenter into it quite as warmly as he did (indeed 1 almost 
ruined his hopes by merely hinting that our sea, which he had 
never heard ol, might possibly object to his driving asses from 
Schlangenbad to London), yet 1 inwardly felt that poor buy’s spe¬ 
culation had quite as sound a foundation, displayed quite as much 
knowledge of the world, and had infinitely less roguery in it, than 
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the bubble projects of more civilized countries, which have too 
often eventually turned out to be nothing more nor less than ass¬ 
driving with a vengeance. 

After winding my way through the trees lor a considerable 
time, inclining gently to the left, I suddenly .aw close before me, 
at the bottom of a most sequestered valley, the object of my jour¬ 
ney,— namely, the very ancient monastery of Ekhiibach. The 
sylvan loveliness, and the peaceful retirement of this spot, 1 strongly 
feel it is quite impossible to describe. Almost sureounded'by hills 
or rather mountains, clothed with forest trees, one dots not expect 
to find at the bottom of such a valley an immense solitary building, 
which in size and magnilicencc not only corresponds with the bold 
features of the country, but seems worthy of a place in any of the 
largest capitals of Europe. 

The irregular building, with its dome, spires, statues, and high 
slated roofs, looks like the pSlaee of some powerful king; and yet 
the monarch has apparently no subjects but the forest trees, whioh 
on all sides almost touch the architecture, and even closely environ 
the garden walls. 

A spot better suited to any being or race of beings who wished 
to say to the world “ F'arv than irr/l! and \t\(f>r rrrr, still far 
rrerjarr then mdl!" could scarcely be met with on its vast cir¬ 
cumference; and certainly if it were possible for the vegetable 
creation to compensate a man for losing the society of his fellow- 
creatures, the woods of Eberbach would, in a high degree, ailord 
him that consolation. A more lovely and romantic situation for 
a monastery could not have existed; yet I should have wondered 
how it could possibly have been discovered, had not its history 
most clearly explained that marvel. 

in the year I 131, St. Hernhard, the famous preacher of the cru¬ 
sade (whose followers eventually possessed, merely in the llhine- 
gau, six monastic establishments—namely, Tiefenthal, liottesthal, 
Eberbach, Eibinger, Nothgottes, and Marienhausen), was attacked 
by a holy itch, or irresistible determination to erect a monastery ; 
but not knowing where to drop the /oundation-stone, he coti>m I led 
it is said, a wild boar, oil this important subject. The sagacious 
creature shrewdly listened to the humau being who adressed it; 
and a mysterious meeting being agreed upon, he silently grubbed 
with his snout, in the valley of Eberbach, lines marking out the 
foundation of the building; and certainly such a lovely stye, lot 
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men basking in sunshine, to snore away their existence, no animat 
but a pig would ever have thought of! 

St. Bernhard, highly approving of the boar’s taste, employed 
the b£st architects to carry his plan into execution; and sparing no 
expense, a magnificent cathedral—a large palace, with a monas¬ 
tery, connected together by colonnades, as well as ornamented in 
various places with (he image of a pig, its founder—were quickly 
reared upon the spot ; and when all was completed, monks were 
brought to the abode, and the holy hive, for many centuries, was 
heard buzzi'ng in the wild monntaius which surrounded it: however, 
in the year 1803, the Duke of IS’assau took violent possession of’its 
honey, and its inmates were thus rudely shaken from their cells. 
Three or four of the monks, of this once wealthy establishment, are 
all that now remain in existence, and their abode ijas ever since 
been used partly as a government prison, and partly as a public 
asylum for lunatics. 

Before entering the great gate, which was surmounted by colos¬ 
sal figures of the Virgin Mary, St. John, and the great St. Bern- 
hard himself, f was advised by my cicerone, laiy, to go to some 
grotto he kept raving about; and, as Kalcrinchen’s nose also seemed 
placidly to point the same way, 1 left the monastery, and through a 
plantation of very line oaks, which were growing about twenty feet 
asunder, we ascended, by zigzags, a bill surmounted by a beautiful 
plantation of firs; and the moment l reached the summit, there 
suddenly Hashed upon me a view of the Rhine, which, without any 
exception, I should say, is the finest I have witnessed in this country. 
Uninterrupted by anything but its own long, narrow islands, f be¬ 
held the course of the river, from Johannesburg to Mainz, which 
two points formed, from the grotto w here I stood, an angle of about 
120 degrees. Between me and the water, lay, basking in sun¬ 
shine, the Rhine-gau, covered with vineyards, or surrounded by 
large patches of corn, which were evidently just ready for the sickle; 
but the harvest not having actually e, mmcnced, the only moving 
objets in the picture were young women with white handkerchiefs 
on their heads, busily pruning the vines; and the Coin, or, as it 
might more properly be termed, the steam-boat, which, 

immediately before me, was gliding against the stream towards 
Mainz. On the opposite side of the Bhine, an immense country, 
highly cultivated, but without a fence, was to bo seen. 

Turning my back upon this noble prospect, the monastery lav. 
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immediately beneath me, so completely surrounded by the forest, 
that it looked as if, ready built, it bad been dropped from heaven 
upon its site. 

A more noble-looking residence could hardly be imagined, and 
the zigzag walks and plantations of lir imparted to it a gentleman¬ 
like appearance, which 1 could not sufficiently admire ; yet, not¬ 
withstanding the rural beauty of the place, 1 felt within me a strong 
emotion of pity for those poor, forlorn, misguided beings^ whose 
existence had been uselessly squandered in such mistaken seclusion; 
and i could not help fancying how achfely, from the spot on which 
1 stood, they might have compared the moral loneliness of their 
mansion, with the natural joy and loveliness of that river scenery, 
from which their relentlses mountain had severed them ; indeed, 
1 hope my .reader will not think an old man too Anacreontic for 
saying, that if any thing in this world could penetrate the sackcloth 
garment of a monk, “ and wring his bosom,” it vvould be the 
sight of what I had just turned my back upon—namely, a vineyard 
full of women ! That the fermentation of the grape was intended 
to cheer decrepitude, and that the affections of a softer sex were 
made to brighten the zenith of mid-day life, are truths which, 
within the walls of a convent or a monastery, i'l > must have been 
ihost exquisite torture to reflect upon. 

As l descended from the grotto, I saw beneath me, entering 
the great gate of the building, half a dozen carts laden with wood, 
each drawn by six prisoners. None being in irons, and the whole 
gang being escorted by a single soldier in the Nassau uniform, I 
was at fifst surprised,—-why, when they penetrated the forest, they 
did not all run away ! However, fear of punishment held them 
together : there being no large cities in the duchy, they had no 
where to run, but to their own homes, where they would instantly 
have been recaptured; and though, to a stranger like myself, the 
forest seemed to offer them protection, yet it was certain death 
by starvation to remain in it. 

On entering the great square, I found it would be necessary to 
apply to the commandant of the establishment for permission to 
view it. J accordingly waited upon him, and was agreeably sur¬ 
prised at being politely informed by him, in English, that he would 
be proud and most happy to attend me. He was a fine, erect, 
soldierlike-looking man, of about forty, seventeen years of which 
he had reigned in this valley, over prisoners and lunatics; the 
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average number of the former being 250, and of the latter about 

100 . 

As 1 was following him along some very handsome cloisters, I 
observed, hanging against a wall, twenty-five pictures in oil, of 
monks, all dressed in the same austere costume, and in features 
as in dress so much resembling each other, that the only 'apparent 
distinction between them was the name of each individual, whose 
barren, useless existence was thus intended to be commemorated, 
beyond the narrow grave which contained him. Ascending a 
stone staircr.se, I now came to the lower division of the prison, one 
half being appropriated to women, and the other to men. 

Although 1 had been for the whole day enjoying pure fresh air, 
yet the establishment was so exceedingly clean, that there was no 
smell of any sort to offend me. The monks’ cells had in many 
places been thrown by threes into large rooms for tailors, weavers, 
carpenters, shoemakers, <.Vc., tike.,—each of these trades working 
separately, under the direction of one overseer, iuallthcsc chambers 
every window was wide open, the walls were white-washed, and 
the blanched floors were without a stain; indeed, this excessive 
cleanliness, although highly praised by me, and exceedingly at¬ 
tractive to any English traveller, probably forms no small part of 
the punishment of the prison, for there is nothing that practically 
teases dirty people more than to inflict upon them foreign habits 
of cleanliness. The women’s rooms were similarly arranged, and 
the same cleanliness and industry insisted upon ; while, for younger 
culprits, there was an excellent school, where they were daily- 
taught religious singing, reading, writing, arithmetic, and>veaving. 
Having finished with this floor, 1 mounted to the upper story, 
where, in solitary cells, were confined patients who had relapsed, 
or, in plainer terms, culprits who had been convicted a second 
time of the same offence. 

Many of these unfortunate people were undergoing a sentence 
of three, four, ami live years’ imprisonment; and to visit them, 
as l did, in their cells, was, 1 can assure my reader, auything but 
pleasing. On the outside of each door hung a small black board, 
upon which was laconically inscribed, in four words, the name and 
surname of the captive—his or her offence—and the sentence. 
I found that their crimes, generally speaking, were what we should 
call petty thefts—such as killing the Duke’s game—stealing his 
wood—his grass, <5xe., tike. 
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As I paid my melancholy visits, one after another, to these 
poor people, I particularly observed that they seemed, at least, 
to be in the enjoyment (if, without liberty, it may be so termed' 1 
of good health ; the natural effect of the cool, temperate lives 
they were obliged to lead, and of the pure fresh air which came 
to each ol them through a small open window ; yet so soon as their 
doors were opened, there was an eagerness in their countenances, 
•and a peculiar»anxiety in their manner of fixing their eyes upon 
mine, which seemed to curdle into despondency, <as the dflor was 
rapidly closed between us. Each individual had some work to 
perform—one man had just finished a coffin for a poor maniac 
who had lately ended his melancholy career—the lid, instead ol 
being Hat, was a prism of many sides, and, on the upper slab, there 
was painted in black a cross, very nearly the length of the coffin. 

So long as the soldier, in his bulf belt, who attended the com¬ 
mandant, continued to unlock for me, and lock, the dungeons ol the 
male prisoners, so long did I feel myself capable of witnessing their 
contents; for to see /««« suffer, is what we are all, more or less, 
accustomed to; but as soon as he came to the women’s cells, 1 felt, 
certainly for the first time in my existence, that I should be obliged 
to abandon my colours, and cease to be of the sceAe before me— 
a “ reviewer.” 

In the countenance of the very first female captive that 1 bclieTH 
f could not but remark a want of firmness, for the possession of 
which I had not given to the other sex sufficient credit—the poor 
woman (to be sure she might have been a mother) showed an 
anxiety fW her release, which was almost hysterical ; and hurrying 
towards me, she got so close to the door, that it was .absolutely for¬ 
cibly slammed by the soldier, almost in her face. 

In the third cell that 1 came to, there stood up before me, with 
a distaff in her hand, a young slight-made peasant-girl of about 
eighteen; her hair was black, and her countenance seemed to me 
beaming with innocence and excessive health. She was the only 
prisoner who did not immediately fix her eyes upon mine; but, 
neither advancing nor retiring, she stood, looking downwards, with 
an expression of .grief, which I expected every moment, somewhere 
or other, would burst into tears. Such a living picture of youth¬ 
ful unhappiness I felt myself incapable of gazing upon; and the 
door, being closed upon her, was no sooner locked, than I thanked 
the commandant for his civility, adding, that I would not trouble 
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the soldier to open any more of the cells, observing, as an excuse, 
that I perceived they were all alike. 

After standing for some time listening to the rules and discipline 
of the prison, 1 inquired of the commandant whether he had any 
prisoners confined for any greater crimes than those which 1 have 
already mentioned, to which he replied in the negative ; and he was 
going to descend the staircase, when I asked him, as coldly as 1 
could, lo be so good as to stale for what offence th6 young person' 

I had just left was suffering so severely. The commandant, with 
silent dignity, instantly referred me to the little black board, on which 
was written the girl’s name (1 need not repeat it) and her crime, 
which, to my very great astonishment, turned out to be “ disso¬ 
lute;” and it was because she had been convicted a second time 
ol this offence, that she was imprisoned, as 1 saw her, in a cell, 
which, like all the others, bail only one small window in the roof, 
from which nothing was to be seen but what she, perhaps, least 
dared to look at—the heavens! I certainly, from her appearance, 
did not judge rightly of her character : however, upon such points I 
neither outwardly profess, nor inwardly do 1 believe myself, to be 
what is vulgarly termed—knowing. Had 1 looked into the poor 
girl’s countenance for guilt, it is most probable I should not have 
searched there in vain, but, at her age, one sought for feelings of a 
better cast; and, notwithstanding what was written on the black 
board, those feelings most certainly did exist, as I have very faintly 
described them. 

1 now accompanied the commandant (going along, 1 mayjusl 
observe, that he had learned English from his father,'who had 
served as an officer in our Herman Legion) to another part of the 
monastery, which had long been fitted up as an asylum for lunatics, 
most of whom were provided for by the Nassau government, the 
rest being people of family, supplied with every requisite by their 
friends. 

There was but little here which particularly attracted my atten¬ 
tion. In clean, airy rooms, formed out of three cells, us in the 
prison, there lived together from eight to ten lunatics, many of 
whom appeared to be harmless and even happy, although, in the 
corner of the room, there certainly was a large iron cage for re¬ 
fractory or dangerous patients. In one of these groups stood a 
madman, who had been a medical student. He was about thirty 
years of age, extremely dark, exceedingly powerfully made,—and 
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no sooner did i enter the room, than raising his eyes from a hook 
which he was reading, he fixed them (folding his arms at the time) 
upon me, with a ferocity of countenance, which formed a very 
striking contrast to the expression of imbecility which characterized 
the rest of his companions. The longer he looked at me, the 
deeper and the darker was his frown; and though I steadily re¬ 
turned it, yet, from the Hashing of his eyes, l really believe that 
'like a wild be;!st, lie would have sprung upoh me, had 1 not fol¬ 
lowed the soldier to the next room. • 

Having inspected the great apartirfeTits, 1 next visited the cells 
in which were confined those who were not lilted for intercourse 
w ith others ; they were generally of a gloomy temperament. Some 
were lying on their beds, apparently asleep; while some, parti¬ 
cularly women, actually tried to escape, but were mildly repressed 
by the commandant, whose manner towards them seemed to be an 
admirable mixture, in about equal parts, of mildness and immov¬ 
able firmness. 

1 should have continued along the passage which connected 
these cells, but the poor creature, whose coffin I had seen, was 
lying there; I therefore left the building, and went into a great 
garden of the monastery, filled with standard'fruit-trees, which 
had been planted there by the monks. In this secluded spot thexA* 
was a sort of summer-house, where the worst lunatic cases w ere 
in confinement; none, however, were in chains; though some were 
so violent, that the commandant made a sign to the soldier not to 
disturb them. 

Having now very gratefully taken leave of the deserving officer 
in charge of this singular establishment for crime and lunacy, the 
whole of which W'as kept in complete subjection by a garrison of 
eight soldiers, for a considerable time I strolled alone about the 
premises. Sometimes 1 looked at ancient figures of a boar, which 
I found in more than one place, rudely carved both on wood and 
stone; then I wandered into the old cathedral, which was now 
strangely altered from the days of its splendour, for the glass in its 
fiothic windows having been broken, had been plastered up with 
mud, and upon the tombs of bishops and of abbots there was lying 
corn in sheaves,—heaps of chaff,—bundles of' green grass. 

My attention was now very particularly attracted by the vene¬ 
rable entrance-gate of the monastery, which, on turning a corner, 
suddenly appeared before me, surmounted by cplossal statues of 
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the (heat St. Bernhard with his crosier—of St. John, holding a 
long thin cross, at the foot of which there was seated a lamb—and 
of the Virgin Mary, who, with a glory round her head, and an 
olive branch in her hand, stood in the centre, considerably exalted 
above both. 

The sun had long ago set—and I was no sooner immediately 
under the great arched gateway, than, leaning on my staff, l stood 
as it were riveted to the ground at the sight of the? moon, which, 
having risen above the great hill, was shining directly upon the 
picturesque pile and images above my head. 

As in silence and solitude I gazed upon the lovely planet, which 
majestically rose before me, growing brighter and brighter as the 
daylight decayed, I could not help feeling what strange changes she 
had witnessed in the little valley of Eberhach! Before, the recorded 
meeting of the “ sus atquo sacerdos,” she had seen it for ages and 
ages existing alone in peaceful retirement—one generation of oaks 
and beech-trees had been succeeded by another, while no human 
being had felt disposed either to flourish or to decay among this 
vegetable community. After this solemn interview with the pig, 
she had seen the great St. Bernhard collecting workmen and ma¬ 
terials, and as ifi'thc midst of them he stood waving his cross, she 
had observed a monastery rise as if by magic from the earth, 
rapidly overtopping the highest of the trees which surrounded it. 
In the days of its splendour she bad witnessed provisions and re¬ 
venues of all sorts entering its lofty walls, but though processions 
glittered in its interior, nothing was known by her to have been 
exported to save a matin and vesper moan, which, aceoinjhinying the 
wind as it swept along the valley, was heard gradually dying, until, 
in a few moments, it had either ceased to exist, or it bad lost itself 
among the calm, gentle rustling of the leaves. Lastly, she had seen 
the monks of St. Bernhard driven from their fastness—and from 
their holy cells. As with full splendour she had since periodically 
gazed at midnight upon the convent, too often had she heard-—first, 
the scream of the poor maniac, uttered, as her round gentle light 
shone mildly upon his brain; and then his wild laugh of grief, as, 
starting from a distempered sleep, he forced his burning forehead 
against the barred window of his (roll, as if, like Henri Quatrc,— 
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As she proceeded in her silent course, shining successively into 
each window of the monastery, how often did she now see the 
criminal lying on the couch of the bigot—and the prostitute solita¬ 
rily immured in the cell of celibacy! The madman is now soundly 
sleeping where the fanatic had in vain sought for repose—and the 
knave unwillingly suffering for theft where the hypocrite had vo¬ 
luntarily confined himself! 

. From a crowd of these reflections, which, like mushrooms, 
rapidly grew up by the light of the moon, 1 was aroused by Rathe 
rinchen and her satellite Liiy, whose hoods (scarcely visible from 
the shadow of the great gateway), pointing homewards, mildly 
hinted that it was time 1 should return there ; but on my entering 
the convent, rather an odd scene presented itself. The supper of 
the lunatics, distributed in separate plates, being ready in the great 
kitchen, like a pack of hounds, they were all of a sudden let loose, 
and their appetites sufficiently governing their judgments, each 
was deemed perfectly competent to hunt for his own food, which 
was no sooner obtained, than, like an ant, he busily carried it off 
to his cell. The prisoners were also fed from another kitchen at 
the same hour; and as certain cravings, which with considerable 
dignity I had long repressed, were painfully irrit’uldd by the very 
savoury smells which assailed me, stopping for a moment, I mos^, 
gladly partook of the madman’s fare, and then, full of soup and of 
the odd scenes I had witnessed, leisurely seating myself in my 
saddle, guided by Katlicrinchcn, and followed by Luy, we retraced 
our intricate paths through the forest, until, late at night, we found 
ourselves vnee again in sight of the little lamps which light up the 
garden and bowers of my resting-place, or caravanserai—the New 
liad-1 Ians of Sehlangenbad. 


JOUIINKY TO MAINZ. 

IIavinc. occasion to go to Mainz, I sent overnight to apprise the 
ass, Katherinchen, and the groom of her bedchamber, Luy, that I 
should require the one to carry, the other to follow me to that 
place. Accordingly, when seven o’clock, the hour for my de- 
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parture, arrived, on descending the staircase of ibc great Had-II. i|S , 
1 found Luy in liglit marching order, leaning against one of he 
plane trees in the shrubbery, but no quadruped ! In the man’s de¬ 
jected countenance, it was at once legible that his Katherim hen 
neither was nor would be forthcoming ; and he had begun to eja ¬ 
culate a very long-winded lamentation, in which 1 heard var ous 
times repeated something about sacks of Hour and Langeu-Seha al- 
baeli: however, Luy’» sighs smelt so strongly of ru^n, that not ((‘cl¬ 
ing as' sentime,ptal on the subject as himself, 1 at once prevailed 
upon him to hire for me fi;o,'n a peasant a little long-tailed pony, 
which he accordingly very soon brought to the door. The wretched 
creature (which for many years had evidently been the property 
of a poor man) had been employed for several months in the dryest 
of all worldly occupations, namely, in carrying hard stone bodies 
to the great brunnen of iSieder-Sellers, and had only the evening 
before returned home from that uninteresting job. It was evident 
she had had alloled to her much more work than food, and as she 
stood before me with a drooping head, she shut her eyes as il she 
were going to sleep. 1 at first determined on sending the poor 
animal back, but being assured by Luy that, in that case, she would 
have much harder work to perform, 1 reluctantly mounted her. 
and at a little jog-trot, which seemed to he her best—her worst 
in fact, her only pace, we both, in very humble spirits, placidly pro¬ 
ceeded towards Mainz. 

Luy, who besides what he had swallowed, had naturally a great 
deal of spirit of his own, by no means, however, liked being left 
behind ; and though I had formally hidden him adieu* and was 
greatly rejoicing that I had done so, yet, while I was ascending 
the mountain, happening to look behind me, I saw the fellow 
following me at a distance like a wolf. I, therefore, imme¬ 
diately, pulled at my rein, a hint which the pony most readily 
understood, and as soon as Luy came up, I told him very positively 
he must return. Seeing that he was detected, he at once gave up 
the point; yet the faithful vassal, still having a hankering to perforin 
for me some little parting service, humbly craved permission to see 
if the pony’s shoes were, to use the English expression, “ all right.” 
The two fore ones were declared by him (with a hiccup) to be 
exaclly as they should be; but no sooner did he proceed to make 
his tipsy refleel ions on the hind ones, than in one second the pony 
seemed by magic to be converted into a mad creature! Luy fell. 
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as if struck by lightning, to tin; ground, while the tiny thing, with its 
head between its legs (for the rein had been lying loose on its 
neck), commenced a series of most violent kicks, which l seriously 
thought never would come to an end. 

As good luck would have it, I happened, during the operation, 
to cleave pretty closely to my saddle, but what thunder-clap had so 
suddenly soured the mild disposition of my palfray, I was totally 
unable to conceive ! It turned out, however,,that the poor thing’s 
paroxysm had been caused by an unholy alliance Jhal hacf taken 
place between the root of her tail and the bowl of Luy’s pipe, which, 
on his reeling against her, had become firmly entangled in the hair, 
and it was because it remained there for about half a minute, burn¬ 
ing her very violently, that she had kicked, or, as a lawyer would 
term it, had protested in the violent manner and form I have de¬ 
scribed. 

After I had left Luy, it took some time before the poor frightened 
creature could forget the strange mysterious sensation she had ex¬ 
perienced ; however, her mind, like her tail, gradually becoming 
easy, her head drooped, the rein again hung on her neck, ami 
in a mile or two we continued to jog on together in as good and 
sober fellowship as if no such eccentric calamity had befallen us. 

As we were thus ascending the mountain by a harrow path, we 
came suddenly to a tree loaded with most beautiful black cherries 
evidently dead ripe. The poor idiot of Sehlangenbad had escaped 
from the hovel in which lie bad passed so many years of his vacant 
existence, and 1 here found him literally gorging himself with the 
fruit. Far a moment he stopped short in his meal, wildly rolling 
eyes, and looking at me, as if his treacherous, faithless brain could 
not clearly tell him whether I was a friend or an enemy: however, 
his craving stomach being much more violent than any rellections 
the poor creature had power to entertain, he suddenly seemed to 
abandon all thought, and again greedily returned to his work. He 
was a man about thirty, with features, separately taken, remarkably 
handsome: he had fine hazel eyes, and aquiline nose, and a good 
mouth; yet there was a horrid twist in the arrangement, in which 
not only his featyres but his whole frame was put together, which, 
at a single glance, pointed him out to me as one of those poor 
beings w ho, here and there, are mysteriously sent to make then- 
appearance on this earth, as if practically to explain to mankind, 
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and negatively to prove to them, the inestimable blessing of reason 
which is but too often thanklessly enjoyed. 

The cherries, which were hanging in immense clusters around ns, 
were plucked live or six at a time by the poor lame creature before 
me,but his thumb and two fore-fingers being apparently paralyzed, 
he was obliged to grasp the fruit with his two smallest, and thus, 
by a very awkward turn of his elbow', he seemed apparently to be 
eating the cherries out of the palm of his hand, winch was raised 
completely above his head. 

Not a elferry did he bite,->Jml, with canine voracity, he continued 
to swallow them, stones and all; however, there w’as evidently a 
sharp angle or tender corner in his throat, for I particularly re¬ 
marked, that whenever the round fruit passed a certain point, it 
caused the idiot’s eyes to roll, and a slight convulsion in his frame 
continued until the cherry had reached the place of its desti¬ 
nation. 

The enormous quantity of ripe fruit which I saw this poor crea¬ 
ture swallow in the way I have described quite astonished me; 
however, it was useless to attempt to offer him advice, so instead I 
gave him what all people like so much better—a little money— 
partly to enable him to buy himself richer food, and partly because 
I wished to see whether lie had sense enough to attach any value 
to it. 

The silver was no sooner in his hand than, putting it most ra¬ 
tionally into the loose pocket of his ragged, coarse cloth trowsers, 
he instantly returned to his work witli as much avidity as ever. 
Seeing that there was to be no end to his meal, 1 left hint hard at 
it, and continued to ascend the hill, until the path, suddenly turn¬ 
ing to the right, took me by a level track into thp great forest. 

The sun had hitherto been very unpleasantly hot, hut I was now 
sheltered from its rays, while the pure mountain air gave to the 
foliage a brightness which in the Scldangenbad woods I had so 
often stopped to admire. Although it was midsummer, the old 
brown beech leaves of last year still covered the surface of the 
ground ; yet they were so perfectly dry, that far from there being 
anything unhealthy or gloomy in their appearance, they formed a 
very beautiful contrast with the bright, clean, polished leaves, as 
well as with the white, shining bark of the beech trees, out of which 
they had ouly a year ago sprung into existence. This russet co- 
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spring of tlic ground was, generally speaking, in shad but every 
iiere and there were bright sparkling patches of su».shine, which, 
having penetrated the foliage, shone like gaudy pad rns in a dark 
carpel. 

As (he breeze gently stole among the trees, their branches in si¬ 
lence bowing as it passed them, their brown leaves, being crisp and 
dry, occasionally moved ;—occasionally they were more violently 
•turned over by'small fallow deer, which sometimes darted suddenly 
across my path, their skin clean as the foliage on which they slept 

-their eye darker than the night, yet lifightcr than the pure stream 
from which they drank. 

I'hrjoving the variety of this placid scene, I took every opportu¬ 
nity, in seareh of novelty, to change my track; still, from the posi¬ 
tion ol the si pi, always knowing whereabouts I was, 1 contrived ul¬ 
timately to proceed in (he direction I desired, and alter having been 
for a considerable time completely enveloped in the forest, I sud¬ 
denly burst into hoi sunshine close to t.'corgenboru, a little village, 
hanging most romantically on the mountain's side. 

The lijiine.and (he immense country beyond it, now Hashed upon 
my view, and as 1 trotted along the unassuming street, it was im¬ 
possible to help admiring the magnificent project which these 
humble villagers constantly enjoyed; however-, the mind, like t|,ie 
eye, soon becomes careless of (he beauties of creation, and as m\ 
pony jogged onwards iit his course, 1 found tirat the cottagers look¬ 
ed upon us both with much greater interest than upon that everlast¬ 
ing traveller the Iihino. Hvery woman we met, with great civi¬ 
lity grunted “ <•uteri Morgen !” as we passed her, while each moun¬ 
tain peasant seen standing at a door, or even at a window, made 
obeisance to us as we crossed his meridian, all people’s eves 
following its as far as they could reach. 

From (ieorgcnborn, descending a little, we crossed a piece of 
table or level laud, on whit h there stood a rock of a very striking 
appearance. Where it had come h orn, Heaven f Irom w hence ap¬ 
parently it had fallen; probably only knows. As ii Irum the force 
with which it had been dropped upon its site, ii had split into two 
pieces, separated, by a yawning crevice, yet small trees or bushes 
had grown upon each summit, while the same beech foliage ap¬ 
peared in the forest which surrounded them. 

Passing close beneath this rock, i continued trotting towards the 
east for about a league, when gradually descending into a milder 
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climate, I was hailed hj tilt; vineyards which luxuriously suitoi. id 
(he sequestered little village of Frauenstein. 

f ipoji a rock overhanging the hamlet there stood solemnly bel> re 
me the remains of the old castle of Frauenstein or Frankenstc n, 

. opposed to have been built in the thirteenth century. In he 
year 1300 it was sold to the Archbishop (Jcrhardt, of Mainz, mi 
soon afterwards, being ruined by the Emperor Albrecht I, in a li im 
war which he waged ifgainst the prelate, it was reshfred to its ori 
ginal possessors.* 

Hut what’more than its *ehstle attracted my attention in the 
village of Frauenstein, was an immense plane-tree, the limbs 
of which had originally been trained almost horizontally, un:> ! . 
unable to support their own weight, they were now maintained 
by a scaffolding of stout props. I holer the pareytal shade,' 
of this venerable tree, the children of the village were sitting in 
every sort of group and attitude; one or two of their mothers, in 
loose, easy dishabille, were spinning, many people were leaning 
against the upright scaffolding, and a couple of asses were enjoy ing 
the cool shade of the beautiful foliage, while their drivers were 
getting hot and tipsy in a wine-shop, the usual sign of which is in 
(Germany the branch of a tree affixed to the door-post. 

As 1 had often heard ol the celebrated tree of f rauenstein, before 
which 1 now stood, I resolved not to quit it until I had informed 
myself of its history, for which 1 well Knew 1 had only to apply to 
ilie proper authorities: for in (lermauy, in every little village, there 
exists a huge volume either deposited in the church, or in charge 
of an olJicer railed (lie Scbuldheisz, in which the his(ory*of every 
castle, town, or object of importance is carefully preserved. The 
young peasant reads it with enthusiastic delight, the old man re¬ 
flects upon it with silent pride, and to any traveller, searching for 
antiquarian lore, its venerable pages are most liberally opened, and 
the simple information they eonta’n generously and gratuitously 
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On inquiring for the history of this beautiful tree, 1 was intro¬ 
duced to a sort of doomsday-book about as large as a church Hih!e; 
and when 1 compared this volume with a little secluded spot so 
totally unknown to the world as the valley or glen of Frauenstein, 
i was surprised to find that the autobiography of the latter could 
be so bulky,—in short, that it had so much to say of itself. Hut it 
is the common weakness of man, and particularly, I acknowledge, 
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of at) old man, to fancy that all his thoughts as well as actions arc 
ot vast importance to the world ; why therefore should not the’ 
humble l 1 rauonsteiu he pardoned lor an offence which we are ail 
in the habit of committing ? 

In this ancient volume, she rigmarole history of the tree was 
told w ith so much eccentric (Herman genius, it displayed such a 
graphic description of highborn sentiments and homely life, and 
■altogether it lornied so curious a specimen of the contents ol these 
strange sentimental village histories, that 1 procured the following 
literal translation, in which the Geilitan idiom is faithfully pre¬ 
served at the expense of our English phraseology. 


■LEGEND OF THE GREAT PLANE-TREE OF FRAUENSTEIN. 

Thk old count Kuno seized with a trembling hand the pilgrim's 
stair—he wished, to seek peace for his soid, for long repentance 
consumed his life. Years ago he had banished from his presence 
his blooming son, because he loved a maiden of igliohle race. The 
son, marrying her, secretly withdrew. For some time the Coi^nt 
remained in his castle in good spirits—looked cheerfully down the 
valley—heard the stream rush under his windows—thought little 
of perishable, life. 1 iis tender wife watched over him, and her 
lovely daughter renovated his sinking life; but he who lives in too 
great sccft; ily is marked in the end by the hand of God, and w hile 
it takes from him what is most beloved, it warns him that here is 
not our place of abode. 

The “Jhuis-frau ” (wife) died, and the Count buried the com¬ 
panion of his days; his daughter was solicited by (he most noble of 
i lie land, and because lie w ished to ingralt this last shoot on a noble 
stem, he allowed her to depart, and then solitary and alone lie re • 
mained in his fortress. So stands deserted upon the summit of the 
mountain, with withered top, an oak!—moss is its last ornament - 
(he storm sport.xwvifh its last few' dry leaves. 

A gay circle no longer fill.-, the vaulted chambers ol the castle— 
no longer through them does the cheerful goblet’s “clang ’ resound. 
The Count’s nightly footsteps echo hack to him, and by the 
glimmer of the chandeliers the accoutred images of his ancestors 

11 ' 
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appear to writhe and move on the wall as if they wished to speak 
to him. His armour, sullied by the web of the vigilant spider, he 
eould not look at. without sorrowful emotion. Its gentle creaking 
against the wall made him shudder. 

“Where art thou,” he mournfully exclaimed, “thou who art 
banished ? oh my sou, w ilt thou think of thy father, as he of thee 
thinks—or. . . . art thou dead? and is that thy Hitting spirit which 
rustles in my armour,* and so feebly moves it? Did I but know 
where to find thee, willingly to the world’s end would 1 in repentant 
wandering journey—so heai ily it oppresses me, what l have done 
to thee;—1 can no longer remain—forth will l go to the God of 
Mercy, in order, before the image of Christ, in the Garden of Olives, 
to expiate my sins!” 

So spoke the aged man—enveloped his trembling limbs in the 
garb of repentance—took the cockle-hat — and seized with the right 
hand (that formerly was accustomed to the heavy war-sword) the 
light long pilgrim’s staff. Quietly he stole out of the castle, the 
steep path descending, wdiile the porter looked after him astounded, 
without demanding “Whither?” 

For many days the old man’s feet bore him wide away; at last he 
reached a small’ village, in the middle of which, opposite to a 
ruined castle, there stands a very ancient plane-tree. Five arms, 
each resembling a stem, bend towards the earth, and almost touch 
it. The old men of former times were sitting underneath it, in the 
still evening, just as the Count went by; be w-as greeted by them, 
and invited to repose. As he seated himself by their side, “ You 
have a beautiful plane-tree, neighbours,” he said. 

“ Yes,” replied the oldest of the men, pleased with the praise 
bestowed by the pilgrim on the tree, “it was nevertheless planti-.i> 
in iti.oon!” 

“llow is that?” said the Count. 

“That will 1 also relate,” said the old man. “Many years ago 
there came a young man here, in knightly garb, who had a young 
woman with him, beautiful and delicate, but, apparently from their 
long journey, worn out. Pale were her cheeks, and her head, 
covered with beautiful golden locks, hung upon .her conductor's 
shoulder. Timidly he looked round—for, from some reason, he 
appeared to fear all men, yet, in compassion for his feeble com¬ 
panion, he w ished to conduct her to some secure hut, where her 
tender feel might repose. There, under that ivy-grown tower. 
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•-lands a lonely house, belonging <o (he old lord of the castle; 
thither staggered the unhappy man with his dear burden, but scarcely 
bad he entered the dwelling, than he was seized by the Prince- 
with whose niece he was clandestinely eloping. Then was the 
noble youth brought bound, and where this plane-tree now spreads 
its roots flowed his young blood! The maiden went into a con¬ 
vent; hut before she disappeared, she had (his plane-tree planted 
on the spot where the blood of her lover llo\Ved : since then it is as 
if a spirit life were in the tree that cannot die, and no one likes a 
little twig to cut oil, or pluck a clusteV'of blossom, because he fears 
it would bleed.” 

“ God’s will be done!” exclaimed suddenly the old Count, and 
departed. 

“ That is«n odd man,” said the most venerable of the peasants, 
eyeing the stranger who was hastening away; “he must have some¬ 
thing (hat heavily oppressesJiis soul, for he speaks not, and hast¬ 
ens away; but, neighbours,*the evening draws on apace, and the 
evenings in spring are not warm; 1 think in the white clouds yonder, 
towards the liliine, are still concealed some snow-storms—let us 
come to the warm hearth.” 

The neighbours went their way, while the aggtl Count, in deep 
thought, passed up through the village, at the end of which Jie 
found himself before the churchyard. Terrific black crosses-looked 
upon the traveller—the graves were netted over with brambles 
and wild roses—no foot tore asunder tbe ciitwinemenl. On the 
right hand of the road there stands a crucifix, hewn with rude ai t. 
From a recess in its pedestal a llaine rises towards the bloody leet 
of the image, from a lamp nourished by the hand of devotion. 

“ !\lan of sorrow,” thus ascended the prayer of the traveller, 
“ give me my son again—by thy wounds and sufferings give me 
peace—peace!” 

He spoke, and turning round towards the mountain, lie followed 
a narrow path which conducted him to a brook, close under the 
flinty, pebbly grape hill. The soft murmurs of its waves rippling 
here and there over clear, bright stones harmonized with his deep 
devotion. Herb the Count found a hoy and a girl, who, having 
picked (lowers, were watching them carried away as they threw 
them into the current. 

When these children saw the pilgrim’s reverend attire, they 
arose—looked up—seized the old man’s hand, and kivsed it. 
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“ Cod bless thee, children!” said tlie pilgrim, whom the touch of 
their little hands pleased. Sealing himself on the ground, he said, 
“ Children, give me to drink out of your pitcher.” 

“ You will find it taste good out of if, stranger-man,” said the 
little girl; “ it is our father’s pitcher in which we carry him to 
drink upon the vine-hill. Look, yonder, he works upon the burn¬ 
ing rocks—alas! ever since the break of day; our mother often 
takes out food to him.” » 

“ Is tliat your father,” said the Count, “ who with the heavy 
pickaxe is tearing up the ground so manfully, as if he would crush 
the rocks beneath P” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “ our father must sweat a good deal be¬ 
fore the mountain will bring forth grapes; but when the vintage 
comes, then how gay is tin; scene!” 

“ Where does thy father dwell, boy?” 

“ There in the valley beneath, wjiere flic white gable end pet p» 
between the trees: come with us, stranger-man, our mother will 
most gladly receive you, for it is her greatest joy when a tired 
wanderer calls in upon us.” 

“ Yes,” said the little girl, “ then we always have the best 
dishes ; therefore (>o come—I will conduct thee.” 

So saying, the little girl seized the old Count’s band, and drew 
him forth—the boy, on the other side, keeping up with them, 
sprung backwards and forwards, continually looking kindly at the 
stranger, and thus, slowly advancing, they arrived at the hut. 

The llaus-frau (wife) was occupied in blowing the light ashes 
to awaken a slumbering spark, as the pilgrim entered : at the voices 
of her children she looked up, saw' the stranger, and raised her¬ 
self immediately; advancing towards him with a cheerful counte¬ 
nance, she said— 

“ Welcome, reverend pilgrim, in this poor hut—if you stand 
in need of refreshment after your toilsome pilgrimage, seek it 
from us; do not carry the blessing which you bring with you 
farther.” 

Having thus spoken, she conducted the old man into tiie small 
but clean room. When be bad saf down, he said.— 

“ Woman! thou hast pretty and animated children; I wish I 
had such a boy as that!” 

“ Yes!” said the llaus-frau, “ he resembles bis father—free 
and courageously he often goes alone upon the mountain, and 
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speaks of castles he will build there. Ah! Sir, if you knew how 
heavy that weighs upon my heart!”—(the woman concealed a. 
tear). 

“ Counsel may here he had,” said the Count; “ 1 have no son, 
and will of yours, if you will give him me, "u.ke a knight—my 
castle will some of these days be empty—no robust son bears my 
arms.” 

“ Dear mother!” said the boy, “ if the <*aslte of the a^ed man 
is empty, I can surely, when 1 am big, go thither”” 

“ And leave me here alone”” saitllhe mother. 

“ No, you will also go!” said the boy warmly; “ How' beautiful 
is it to look from the height of a castle into the valley beneath!” 

“ He has a true knightly mind,” said the Count; “ is he born 
here in the galley ?” 

“ Prayer and labour,” said the mother, 11 is Cod’s command, 
and they are better than all the knightly honours that you can 
promise the hoy—he will, like his father, cultivate (he Cine, and 
trust to the blessing of Cod, who rain and sunshine gives: knight" 
sit in their castles and know not how much labour, yet how much 
blessing and peace can dwell in a poor man’s hut ! My husband 
was oppressed w ith heavy sorrow; alas ! on my account was his 
heartfelt grief; blit since lie found this hut, and works here, hg is 
much more cheerful than formerly; from the tempest of life he lias 
entered the harbour of peace—patiently he hears the heat of the 
day, and when J pity him he says, 1 \\ ile, I am indeed now hap 
py;’ yet frequently a troubled thought appears to pierce his soul 
i watch him narrowly—a tear then steals down his brown checks. 
\h! surely he thinks of the place of His birth—-of a now very aged 
grey father—and whilst J sec you, a (car also comes to lA- so is 
perhaps now—” 

At this minute, (lie little girl interrupted her, pulled her gently by 
the gown, and spoke— 

“ Mother! come into the kitchen; our lather will soon he home. 

“ ^ ou are right,” said the mother, leaving the icons; “ in con 
versation I forget, myself.” 

In deep meAiialion (he aged Count sat and thought, “ Where 
may, then, this night my son sleep .... ?” 

Suddenly lie was roused from his deep melancholy by the lively 
boy, who had taken an old lnmting-spcar from the corner of the 
room, and placing himself before the Count, said— 



“ See ! thus my lather kills the wild boar on the mountains— 
there rims one along! My father cries ‘ Huy!’ and immediately 
the wild boar throws himself upon the hunter's spear; the spear 
slicks deep into the brain! it is hard enough to draw it out!” The 
boy made actions as if the boar was there. 

“ Right so, my boy!” said the aged man; “ but does thy father, 
then, often hunt upon these mountains!’” 

“ Yes! that he does, and the neighbours praise him highly, and 
call him' the valiant extirpator, because be kills the boars which de¬ 
stroy the coin !” * r 

In the midst of this conversation the father entered; his wife ran 
towards him, pressed his sinewy hand, and spoke — 

“ You have had again a hot labouring day!” 

“ Yes,” said the man, “hut I line! the heavy pickaxe light in hand 
when I think of you. («od is gracious to the iiuluslriou.-, and 
honest labourer, and that he feels truly when he has sweated 
through a long day.” 

“ Our lather is without!” cried suddenly the boy; threw’ the 
hunter’s spear into the middle of the room, and ran forwards. The 
little girl was already hanging at his knees. 

“ (mod evening, lather,” cried the hoy, “ come quick into the 
room,—there sits a stranger-man -a pilgrim whom l have brought 
to you !” 

“ Ah! there you have done well,” said the father, “ one must not 
allow one tired to pass one’s gate without inviting him in. Dear 
wife,” continued he, “ does not labour well reward itself, when one 
can receive and refresh a wanderer P bring us a glass of’our best 
home-grown wine—I do not know why l am so gay to-day, and 
w hy i jjfe not experience the slightest fatigue.” 

TlmTspoke the husband—went into the room—pressed the band 
of the stranger, and spoke— 

“Welcome, pious pilgrim! your object is so praiseworthy; a 
draught taken with so brave a man must taste doubly good !” 

They sat dow n opposite to each other in a room half dark—the 
children sat upon their father’s knees. 

“ Relate to us something, father, as usual!” sauhlhc boy. 

“ That won’t do to-day,” replied the father; “ for we have a 
guest here--but what does my hunter’s spear do there? have you 
been again playing with it ? carry it away into the corner.” 

“ You have there,” said the pilgrim, “ a young knight who know*. 
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already liow to kill boars—also you are, I hear, a renowned hunts¬ 
man in this valley; therefore you have something of the spirit of a 
knight in you.” 

“ Acs!” said the vine-labourer, “ old love rusts not, neither does 
the love ol arms; so often as I look upon Unilinear, I wish it were 
there for some use . . . formerly . . . but, aged sir, we will not 
think of the past! Wile! bring to the revered—” 

At this miifutc the lfaus-frau entered, placed a jug and goblets 
on the table, ami said— 

“ May it refresh and do thee good*!” 

“ That it does already,” said the pilgrim, “ presented by so fair 
a hand, and with such a friendly countenance!” 

The llaus-frau poured out, and the men drank, striking their 
glasses with, a good clank; the little girl slipped down from her 
father’s knee, and ran with the mother into the kitchen; the bov 
looked wistfully into his father’s eyes smilingly, and then towards 
the pitcher—the*father understood him, and gave him some wine; 
he became more and more lively, and again smiled at the pit¬ 
cher. 

“ This boy will never be a peaceful vine-labourer, as I am,” said 
the father; “he has something of the nature of .His grandfather in 
him: hot and hasty, hut in other respects a good-hearted boji - 
brave and honourable . . . Alas! the remembrance of*what is 
painful is most apt to assail one by a cheerful glass . . . If lie did 
but see thee . . . thee . . . child of the best and most affection¬ 
ate mother—on thy account he would not any longer be offended 
with thy •father and mother; thy innocent gambols would rejoice 
his old age—in thee would he see the lire of his youth revived 
again—but . . 

“What dost thou say there?” said the pilgrim, stopping him 
abruptly ; “ explain that more fully to me !” 

“ Perhaps 1 have already said too much, reverend father, hut 
ascribe it to the wine, which makes one talkative ; I will no more 
afflict thee with my unfortunate history.” 

“ Si’kak !” said the pilgrim, vehemently and beseechingly; “Spkak ! 
who art thou ?”• 

“ W hat connexion hast thou with the world, pious pilgrim, that 
you can still (rouble yourself about one who has suffered much, and 
who has now arrived at the port of peace ?” 

“ Sci.ak !” said the pilgrim ; “ 1 must know thy history.” 
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“ Well!” replied he, “ let it he !—I was not born a vine-la¬ 
bourer—a noble stein has engendered me—but love for a maiden 
drove me from my home.” 

“ Love?” cried the pilgrim, moved. 

“ Yes! I loved a maiden, quite a ehild of nature, not of great¬ 
ness—my father was displeased—in a sudden burst of passion he 
drove me from him—wicked relations, who, he being childless, 
would inherit, inflamed his wrath against me, and he, whom 1 yet- 
honour,’ and who also surely still cherishes me in his heart - 
he . . * 

The pilgrim suddenly rose and went to the door. 

“ What is the matter with thee?” said the astonished vine 
labourer; “ has this alluded thee too much?” 

The boy sprang after the aged man, and held hiin by the hand. 
“ Thou will not depart, pilgrim?” said he. 

At this minute the llaus-frau entered with a light. At one glance 
into the countenance of the vine-labourer, the'aged Count ex¬ 
claimed, “ My Son !” and fell motionless into his arms. As Itis 
senses returned, the lather and sou recognized each other. Ade¬ 
laide, the noble, faithful wife, weeping, held the hands of the aged 
man, while the children knelt before him. 

“ Pardon, father!’ said the son. 

“ (Irani it to me!” replied the pilgrim, “ and grant to your fathet 
a spot in your quiet harbour of peace, where he may end his day--. 
Son! thou art of a noble nature, and thy lovely wife is worthy o! 
thee—thy children will resemble thee—no ignoble blood runs in 
their veins. Henceforth bear my arms; but, as an honoivrable re¬ 
membrance for posterity, add to them a pilgrim and the pickaxe, 
that henceforth no man of high birth may conceive that labour de¬ 
grades mail—or despise the peasant who in fact nourishes ami pro 
tccts the nobleman.” 




On leaving Kraiicnstein, which lies low in the range of the Tau- 
nus lulls, I found that every trot my pony took introduced me to a 
more genial climate and to more luxuriant crops, tint vegetation 
did not seem alone to rejoice in the change. The human face be¬ 
came softer and softer as 1 proceeded, and the stringy, weather 
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beaten features of the mountain peasant were changed for coun¬ 
tenances pulpy, fleshy, and evidently better fed. As I continued to 
descend, the cows became larger and fatter, the horses higher as 
well as stouter, and a few pigs 1 met had more lard in their com¬ 
position than could have been extracted from ti>e whole Langen- 
Schwalbach drove, with their old driver, the Selnvein-General, to 
boot. Jogging onwards, 1 began at last to fancy that my own mind 
•was becoming enervated; for several times, after passing well- 
dressed people, did 1 catch myself smoothing witluny long staff the 
rough, shaggy mane of my pony, or*dse brushing from my sleeve 
some rusty hairs, which a short half-hour ago I should have felt 
w ere just as well sticking upon my coat as on his. 

Instead of keen, light mountain air, 1 now felt myself over¬ 
powered by # a burning sun; but, in compensation, Nature dis¬ 
played crops which were very luxuriant of their sorts. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of those I passed, in merely riding from 1‘Vauenstein 
to Mainz ; it will give some idea of the produce of that highly- 
lavoured belt, or district, of Nassau 'known by the name of the 
Hhcin-gau) which lies between the bottom of the Tamms hills and 


the Ulnae:— 


V ineyanls 

Plum Trees of several sorb 

1 lop-gardens 

Standard Apricots 

Fields of Kidney-beans 

Peaches 

Tobacco 

Nectarines 

1 Icni]* 

W aluuls 

Flax 

Pears ) . 


> ol various soils 

Ruck Wheat 

Apples 5 

Kolil-rafii 

Spanish Chestnuts 

[Mangel W ur/.cl 

1 torse Chestnuts 

Fields rtf Roans and Peas 

Almonds 

Indian Corn 

(,)uiuces 

Wheal of various soi ls 

Medlars 

Barley 

Figs 

Oals 

W il.l Uasphei'i t<- ; 

Rye 

VI ild Gotiseliei'rie 

Rape 

W ild Straw herr'n - 

Potatoes 

('un\mis 

Carrots 

Gooseberries 

Turnips 

\V liortleberries 

Clo\cr of various sorts 

Rhubarb 

Grass 

Cabbages of ail m i i 

Lucerne 

( iai'lick 

Tares 

Tomato*. 
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To any one who has been living in secluded retirement, even lor 
a short time, a visit to a populous city is a dram, causing an ex¬ 
citement of the mind, too often mistaken for its refreshment. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on my arrival at IVIainz, 1 must own, for a few minutes, 

I was gratified with every human being or animal that 1 met—at 
all the articles displayed in the shops—and for some time, in men¬ 
tal delirium, l revelled in the busti.ng scene before me. However, 
having business of some little impo lance to transact, I had occa-- 
sion, more than once, to walk from < ie part of the town Q? another, 
until getting leg-weary, I began to .‘el that 1 was not suited to the 
scene before me; in short, that tl ; crutches made by Nature for 
declining life, are quietness and retirement; 1, therefore, longed to 
leave the sun-shiny scene before me, and to ascend once again to 
the clouds of Schlangenbad, from which I had so lately fallen. 

With this object 1 had mounted my pony, who, much less senti¬ 
mental than myself, would probably most Avillingly have expended 
the remainder of his existence in a city which, in less than three 
hours, had miraculously poured into his manger three feeds ol 
heavy oats, and I was actually on the bridge of boats which crosses 
the Ithine, when, finding that the saddle was pressing upon his 
withers, 1 inquired where 1 could purchase any sort of substance to 
place between them, and being directed to a tailor celebrated for 
supplying all the government postilions with leather breeches, 1 
soon succeeded in reaching a door, which corresponded with the 
street and number that had been given to me; however, on entering, 
I found nothing but a well staircase, pitch dark, with a rope instead 
of a band rail. r 

At every landing-place, inquiring for the artist 1 was seeking, I 
was always told to go up higher; at last, when I reached the up¬ 
permost stratum of the building, I entered a room which seemed to 
he made of yellow leather, for on two sides buckskins were piled 
up to the ceiling; leather breeches, trowsers, drawers, gloves, &c., 
were hanging on the other walls, while the great table in the middle 
of the room was covered with skinny fragments of all shapes and 
sizes. In this new world which I had discovered, the only inha¬ 
bitants consisted of a master and bis son. The former was a mild 
tall man of about fifty, but a human being so very thin, 1 think, I 
never before beheld ! He wore neither coat, waistcoat, neckcloth, 
nor shirt, but merely an elastic worsted dress (in fact, a Guernsey 
frock \ which fitted hint like bis skin, the rest of his lean figure being 
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concealed by a large, loose, coarse linen apron. The son, who 
w as about Uventy-two, was not bad looking, but “ / a/is pater, tafia 
fi/hi.v ,” be was just as lliin as his father, and really, though I was 
anxious hastily to explain what I wanted, yet my eyes could not 
help wandering from father to son, and from son to father, perfectly 
unable to determine which was the thinnest; for though one does 
not expect to find very much power of body or mind among tailors 
•of any country*(nor indeed do they require if), yet really (his pair 
of them seemed as if they had not strength enough united to make a 
pair of knee breeches for a skeleton. * * 

Having gravely explained the simple object of my visit, I managed 
to grope my way down and round, and round and down, the well 
staircase, stopping only occasionally to feel my way, and to relied 
with se\ oral jlegrecs of piiy on the poor thin beings 1 had left above 
me; and even when I got down to my pony (he had beer, waiting 
for me very patiently), l am sure we trotted nearly a couple of 
hundred yards before 1 could shake oil the wan, spectre-like ap¬ 
pearance of the old man, or the weak, slight, hcctie-looking figure 
of the young one; and 1 finished by sentimentally settling in my own 
mind that (he father was consumptive—that the son was a chip from 
the same block—and that (hey were both galloping, neck and neck, 
from their breeehes-board to their graves, as hard as they could go. 

These reflections were scarcely a quarter of a mile long, when 1 
discovered that I had left my memorandum-book behind me, and so, 
instantly returning, I groped my way to the top of the identical stair¬ 
case I had so lately descended. 1 was there told that the old gen¬ 
tleman aAd his son were at dinner, hut, determining not to lose my 
notes, in 1 went—and I cannot describe onc-huiidreth part of the 
feelings which came over me, when I saw the two creatures upon 
whom I had wasted so much pity and line sentiment, for there they 
sat before me on their shop-board, with an immense wash-hand 
basin, that hail been full of common blue Orleans plums, which 
they were still munching with extraordinary avidity. A very small 
piece ol bread was in each of their left hands, but the immense 
number of plum-stones on both sides of them betrayed the voracity 
with which theydiad been proceeding with their meal. 

“Thin! —no wonder you are thin!” f muttered to myself; “no 
wonder that your chests and back bones seem to touch each 
other!” 

?Sevor before had I, among rational beings, witnessed such a 
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repast, and if really seemed as if nothing could interrupt it, for all 
the time 1 was asking for what J wanted, both father and son were 
silently devouring these infernal plums; however, after remounting 
my pony, l could not help admitting that the picture was not 
without its tiny moral. Two (Herman tailors had been cheerfully 
eating a vegetable dinner—so does the Italian who lives on maca¬ 
roni; —so does the Irish labourer who lives on potatoes;—so do the 
French peasants who’eal little but bread;—so do tlfe millions who 
subsist in India" on rice—in Africa on dates—in the South-Sea 
Islands and West Indies ort Mie bread-tree and on yams; in fact, 
only a very small proportion of the inhabitants of this globe are 
carnivorous : yet, in England, we are so accustomed to the gouty 
luxury of moat, that it is now almost looked upon as a necessity; 
and though our poor, we must all confess, generally speaking, are 
religiously patient, yet so soon as the middle classes are driven 
from animal to vegetable diet, they carnivurously both believe and 
argue that they are in the world remarkable objects of distress— 
that their country is in distress — that “things cannot last;”—in 
short, pointing to an artificial scale ofluxnry, which they themselves 
have hung up in their own minds, or rather in their stomachs, they 
persist that vegetable diet is low' diet—that being without roast beef 
is Jiving below zero, and that molares, or teeth for grinding the 
roots and fruits of the earth, must have been given to mankind in 
general, and to the English nation in particular—by mistake. 

After re-crossing the Hhinc by the bridge of boats, the suu being 
oppressively hot, I joyfully bade adieu to the sultiy dry city and 
garrison of Mainz. As I gradually ascended tow ards my borne, 1 
found the air becoming cooler and fresher, the herbage greener 
and greener, the foliage of the bcech-trees brighter and cleaner; 
everything in the valley seemed in peaceful silence to be welcoming 
my return; and when 1 came actually in sight of the hermitage of 
.Schlangenbad, I could not help muttering to myself, “Hard features 
—hard life—lean pigs, and lovely nature, for ever!” 
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• Wishim; to sffe Ihidesheim and its neighbourhood, I one morning 
!( U Sclangenbad very early, in a hired open carriage, drawn by a 
pair ol'’small punchy horse;;. * * 

We were to get Cost to the Rhine at the village of Ell fold, and we 
accordingly proceeded about a league on the great macadamized 
road towards Mainz, when, turning to the right, we passed under 
the celebrate^ hill of Kaucnthal, and then very shortly came in sight 
of the retired peaceful little village of Nctidorf. The simple outline 
of this remote hamlet, as well as the costume and attitudes of a 
row of peasants, who, seated on a grassy bank at the road side, 
were resting from their labour, formed the subject of an interesting 
ketch which the Pancidolon presented to me in a very few 
moisite.s. 

This exceedingly clever, newly-invented insfrptnent, the most 
-Hrnl —the most faithful, and one of the most entertaining v< m- 
t r!r ; wliidi any traveller can desire, consists of a 

small box, in which can he packed anything it is capable of holding. 
i hi being emptied for use. all (hat is necessary is to put one’s head 
into one side, and then trace with a pencil the objects which arc in¬ 
stantly so«*ii most beautifully delineated at the other. 

Whether the perspective be complicated or simple—whether the 
figures he hmnau or inhuman, it is a!! (lie same, for they are traced 
with equal facility, rain not even retarding the operation. The Pa- 
ncidolon also possesses an advantage wide!! all very modest people 
will, l think, appreciate, for the operator’s face being Hike .lack’s) 
“ in a box,” no person can stare at it or the drawing; whereas, 
while sketching with the camera lueida, everybody must have ob¬ 
served that the village peasants, in crowds, not only watch every 
line of the pencil, but laugh outright at the contortion of counte¬ 
nance with which the poor Syntax, ir . arch of (lie picturesque, 
having one optic closed, squints with the other through a hole 
scarcely bigger than the head of a pin, standing all the time in the 
inquisitive attitude of a \oimg magpie looking into a marrow-hone. 
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On leaving Ncudorf, getting into a cross country road, or chemin 
dr trn-r, we began, with the carriage-wheel dragged, an uninter¬ 
rupted descent, which was to lead us to the banks of the llhine. 
The horses (which had no blinkers) having neither to pull nor to 
hold back, were trotting merrily along, occasionally looking at me 
—occasionally biting at each other; every thing was delightful, save 
and except a whiff of tobacco, which, about six times a minute, like 
a sort of pulsation, proved that my torpid driver was not really, as 
he appeared to be—a corpse ; when, all of a sudden, as we were 
jolting down a narrow ravine, surmounted by vineyards, I saw, about 
a hundred yards before us, a cart heavily laden, drawn by two little 
cows. There happened at (he moment to be a small road at right 
angles on our left, into which we ought to have turned to let our 
opponent pass : but either the driver did not see, or would not see, 
the humble vehicle, and so onwards he recklessly drove, until our 
horses’ heads and the cows’ horns being nearly close together, the 
dull, heavy lord of the creation pulled at his reins and stopped. 

The road was so narrow’, and the banks of the ravine so preci¬ 
pitous, that there w as scarcely room on either side of the vehicle for 
a human being to pass ; and the cows and horses being vis-a-vis, or 
“ at issue,” the legal quest ion now arose which of the two carriages 
was to retrograde. 

As, without metaphor, I sat on my woolsack, or cushion stuffed 
with wool, my first judgment was, that the odds were not in favour 
of the defendant, the poor old woman,—for she had not only to 
contend with the plaintiff (my stupid driver), his yellow carriage, 
and two bay horses, but the hill itself was sadly against ‘her ; her 
opponent loudly exclaiming that she and her cows could retire 
easier than he could. The toothless old woman did not attempt to 
plead for herself; but what was infinitely better, having first proved, 
by pushing at her cows’ heads with all her force, that they actually 
did not know how to back, she showed ns her face, which had every 
appearance of going to sleep. Seeing affairs in this stale, I got out 
of the carriage, and quietly walked on : however, T afterwards 
learnt, with great pleasure, that the old woman gained her cause, 
and that the squabble ended by the yellow carriage • ctreating to the 
point where its stupid, inanimate driver ought to have stopped it. 

On arriving at the bottom of the lane, we reached that noble 
road, running parallel with and close to the llhiue, which was 
brought into its present excellent state in the time of Napoleon. 
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Along it, with considerable noise, we trotted steadily, stopping only 
about once every hall hour to pay a few krcuzers at what w as called 
the /iarrit'rr. No barrier, however, existed, thei” oeing nothing 
to mark the fatal spot but an inanimate, party-coloured post, exhi¬ 
biting, in stripes ot blue and orange, the government colours of 
Nassau. 

On the horses stopping, which they seemed most loyally to do of 
their own accord, the person whose ollice ifc was to collect this 
road-money, or c/iansscc-f/r//, in process of time* appeared at a 
window with a heavy pipe hanging in* his mouth, and m his hand 
an immense long stick, to the end of which there was affixed a 
small box containing a ticket, in exchange for w'hich I silently 
dropped my money into this till. Not a word was spoken, but, 
with the gravity of an angler, the man having drawn in his rod, a 
whiff of tobacco was vomited from his mouth, and then the window, 
like the transaction—closed. 

After proceeding for some hours, having passed through Krhach 
and llattenheim,we drove through thcvillageof Johannisberg, which 
lies crouching at the foot of the hill so remarkable on the Rhine for 
being crowned with the white, shining habitation of Prince Met- 
ternieh. The celebrated vine\ards»on this estate ivere swarming 
w ith labourers, male^and female, who were seen busily lopping off 
the exuberant beads of the vines, an operation which, with arms 
lilted above their heads, was not inelegantly performed with a 
common sickle. 

The Rhine had now assumed the appearance of a lake, for 
which, at this spot, it is so remarkable, and Rudesheim, to which l 
was proceeding, appeared to be situated at its extremity, the ebasrn 
which the river has there burst for itself through the lofty range of 
the Taunus mountains not being perceptible. 

On arriving at Rudesheim, I most joyfully extricated myself from 
the carriage, and instantly hiring a guide and ainule, I contentedly 
told the former to drive me before him to whatever point in his 
neighbourhood was generally considered to be the best worth 
seeing; and perfectly unconscious where he would propel me, the 
man began to be$t the mule—the mule began to trot along—and, 
little black memorandum-book in hand, 1 began to make my notes. 

After ascending a very narrow path, which passed through 
vineyards, the sun, as I became exposed to it, feeling hotter and 
hotter, I entered a wild, low, stunted, plantation of oak shrubs, 

* 1:2 
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which was soon exchanged lor a nohle wood of oak and beech 
trees, between which I had room enough to ride in any direction. 

The shade was exceedingly agreeable; the view, however, was 
totally concealed, until I suddenly came to a projecting point, on 
which there was a small temple, commanding a most splendid 
prospect. 

After resting here for a few minutes, my mule and his burden 
again entered the forpst; and, continuing to ascend to a considera¬ 
ble height, we both at last approached a large stone building like a 
barrack, part of which was , : a ruins; and no sooner had we reached 
its southern extremity, than my guide, with a look of vast impor¬ 
tance, arrested the progress of the beast. As I beheld nothing at. 
all worth the jolting I had had in the carriage, I felt most grievoush 
disappointed; and though I had no one’s bad taste to accuse but my 
own, in having committed myself to the barbarous biped who stood 
before me, yet l felt, if possible, st ill more out of sorts at the fellow 
desiring me to halloo as loud as I could, he informing me, with a 
look of indescribable self-satisfaction, that as soon as I should do 
so, an echo would repeal all my exclamations three times!!! 

The man seeing that I did not at all enjoy his noisy miracle, 
made a sign to me to follow him, and he accordingly led me to what 
appeared to my eyes to be nothing but a large*heap of stones, held 
to'gether by brambles. At one side, however, of this confused 
mass, there appeared to be a hole which looked very much as if it 
had been intended as an ice-house : however, on entering it, I found 
it to be a long, dark, subterranean passage, cut out of the solid 
rock; and here, groping my way, [ followed my guide, ujitil, com¬ 
ing to a wooden partition or door, he opened it, when, to my great 
astonishment and delight, I found myself in an octagonal chamber, 
most deservedy called livzanhe.rte Hoh/e —the enchanted cave! 

It was a cavern or cavity in the rock, with three lissures or em¬ 
brasures radiating at a small angle; yet each looking down upon 
the Rhine, which, pent within its narrow rocky channel, was, at a 
great depth, struggling immediately beneath us. The sudden burst 
into daylight, and the brightness of the gay, sunshiny scenes which 
through the three rude windows had come so suddenly to view (for 
l really did not know that I was on the brink of the precipice of the 
Rhine), was exceedingly enchanting, and I was most fully enjoying 
it as well as the relleclion, that there was no one to interrupt me 
when I suddenly fancied that I certainly heard, somewhere or othci 
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within the bowels oi the living rock in which 1 was embedded, a 
laint sound, like the melody of female voices, which, in marked 
measure, seemed to swell stronger, until I decidedly and plainly 
heard them, in full chorus, chanting the following well-known na¬ 
tional air of this country :—( Nee “ the Seh/nnf/enhuiler l Dl/csfied” 

, \ ntional .Hr of Seh/am/enburi, at the end a/ the volume.') 

From time to time the earthly or unearthly sounds died away,— 
lost in the intricate turns of the subterraneous passage;—at last, 
they were heard as if craving permission to enter, and my guide 
running to the wooden door, no soon<jr.threw it w i<Te open, than the 
music at once rushing in like a flood, filled the vaulted chamber in 
which 1 stood, and in a few seconds, to my very great surprise, 
there marched in, two by two, a youthful bridal parly! The 
heads of eight or ten young girls (following a bride and a bride¬ 
groom) wei*c ornamented with wreaths of bright green leaves, 
which formed a pleasing contrast with their brown hair of various 
shades, and most particularly w'ith the raven-black tresses of the 
bride, which were plaited round her pleasing, modest-looking face 
very gracefully. 

The whole party (the bridegroom, the only representative of his 
sex, of course included; had left Mainz that morning, to spend a 
happy day in the magic cave ; and, certainly, their unexpected ap¬ 
pearance gave a fairy enchantment to the scene. * 

After continuing their patriotic song for some time, suddenly 
letting go each other’s hands, they Hew to three fissures or windows 
in the rock, and I heard them, with great emphasis, point out to 
each otljer Bingenloch, Bheinstein, and other romantic points 
equally celebrated for their beauty. These youthful people then 
minutely scanned over the interior of the vaulted grave in which we 
were all so delightfully buried alive; at last,so like young travellers, 
they all felt an irresistible desire to scrawl their names upon the 
wall; and, seeing an old man reclining in one corner of the chamber, 
with about an inch of pencil in his lean, withered hand, the bride, 
bowing with pleasing modesty and diffidence, asked me to lend it 
to her. 

Her name, and that of her partner, were accordingly inscribed ; 
and others would, with equal bursts of joy, have been added to the 
list, but observing that my poor pencil, which would still have lived 
in my service many a year, and which, in fact, was nil I had, was, 
from its violent rencontres with the hard, gritty wall, actually gasp- 

. 12 * 
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ing for life i» the illiterate clutches <>1 a great bony bridesmaid, { 
very civilly managed, under pretence of cutting it, to extract it from 
her grasp; and the attention ol the youthful party flitting of its own 
accord to some other object, the stump of my poor crayon was 
miraculously spared to continue its humble notes of the day’s 
proceedings. 

On leaving the enchanted cave, we ascended through a noble 
oak wood, until reaching a most celebrated pinnacle.of the Taunus 
mountains, we arrived at the Boksei., an old ruined castle, which, 
standing on <thc Niederwald Jike a weather-beaten sentinel at his 
post, seemed to he faithfully guarding the entrance of that strange 
mysterious chasm, through which, at an immense depth beneath, 
the river was triumphantly and majestically flowing. 

Although the view from the ruined Lop of this castle was very ex¬ 
pulsive and magnificent, yet the dark, struggling river was so remark- 
aide an object, that it at first completely engrossed rny attention. 
While the great mass of water was flowing on its course, a sort of 
civil war was raging between various particles of the element. In 
some places an eddy seemed to be rebel I ions! y trying to stem the 
stream; in others the water was revolving in a circle;—here it was 
seen tumbling and breaking over a sunken rock—there as smooth 
as glass. In the middle of these fractious scenes, there lay, as it 
we's e, calmly at anchor, two or three islands, covered with poplars 
and willows, upon one of which stood the ruins of the. 1 Itutx’/ltiirw, 
or tower of that stingy Bishop of Mainz, famous, or rather infamous, 
in the history of the llhioc, for having been gnawed to death by 
rats. On the opposite side of the river were to he seen thq. Hoc fins 
<'itftff/e, a tow er built to commemorate the cessation of the plague, 
the bcautifid castle of Bheinslein, the residence of Prince I’rcd crick 
of Prussia, the blue-slated tow n of Bingen, with its bridge crossing 
the iNahe, which, running at right angles, here delivers up its 
waters to the Rhine. 

The difference in caste or colour between the two rivers at their 

point of meeting is very remarkable, the Bhinc being clear and 

green, the ISahe a deep muddy brown ; however, they no sooner 

enter the chasm in the Taunus hills than the distinction is annihilated 

♦ 

in the violent hubble-bubble commotions which ensue. 

The view beyond these borne objects now attracted rny attention. 
The Prussian hills opposite were richly clothed with wood, while 
on their left lay prostrate the province of Darmstadt, a large brown 
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Hal space, studded, as far as the eye could t each, with villages, 
which, though distinctly remarkable in the foreground, were yet 
scarcely perceptible in the perspective. Behind my hack was the 
duchy of Nassau, with several old ruined castles perched on the 
pinnacles of the wood-covered hills of the Niedcrwald. 

During the whole time that I was placidly enjoying this beautiful 
picture around and beneath me, the bridal party of young people, 

. equally happy, in their way, were singing, laughing, or waltzing ; 
and their cheerlul accents, echoing from one old ruin tosnnother, 
seemed for the moment to restore to.these deserted w«ilis that joy 
to which they had so long been a stranger. 

Having at last mounted my mule, I attempted to bid my com 
panions farewell; however, they insisted on accompanying me ami 
my guide through the forest, singing their national airs in chorus 
is they went. Their footsteps kepi pace with their tunes, and as 
they advanced, their young voices thrilled among the trees with 
great effect; sometimes the w ild melody, like a slop-waltz, snd 
deuly ceased, and they proceeded several paces in silence; then, 
again, it as unexpectedly burst upon the ear, in short, like the 
children of all Herman schools, they had evidently been (aught 
time and the complete management, of their voices, a natural and 
pleasing accomplishment, which can scarcely he sufficiently ad 
mired. • 

I'Yom these young people themselves I did not attempt to extract 
iheir little history; but I learnt from my guide in a whisper (foi 
which 1 thought there was no great occasion), that the young 
couple who hand in hand before me were leading the procession 
through the wood, were vi umuit (affianced,', that is to say, they 
were under sentence eventually to he married. 

This quiet, jog-trot, half-and-half connubial arrangement is 
very common indeed all over (Germany ; and no sooner is it settled 
and approved of, than the young people are permitted to associate 
together at almost all times, notwithstanding it is often decreed to 
be prudent that many years should elapse before their marriage 
can possibly take place; in short, they arc constantly obliged to wait 
until either llnjir income rises sufficiently, or until hutler, meat, 
bread, coffee, and tobacco, sufficiently fall. 

As seated on my mule 1 followed these steady, well-behaved, 
ami apparently well educated young people through tlm forest, list¬ 
ening to their cheerful choruses, 1 could nut, during one short in 
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tcrval of silence, help reflecting how differently such unions are 
managed in different countries on the globe. 

A quarter of a century has nearly elapsed since l chanced to be 
crossing from the island ofSalamis to Athens, with a young Athenian 
of rank, who was also, in his way, “affianced.” We spent, I re¬ 
member, the night together in an open boat, and certainly never 
did 1 before or since witness the aching of a lad’s heart produce 
effects so closely resembling the aching of his stomach. My friend 
lay at thfe bottom of the trabacolo absolutely groaning with love ; 
his moans were piteous beyond description, and nothing seemed 
to afford his affliction any relief but the following stanza, which 
over and over again he continued most romantically singing to the 
moon : 


la unite \ it in-. 
Noil ho o Niei-. 

Son iiiisoro e inl'olice 
liH.sor Ionian da to ! " 


On his arrival at Athens he earnestly entreated me to call foi* 
him on the object of his affection, for he himself, by the custom ol 
his country, was, ndl allowed to see her, precisely from the same 
reason which permitted the young German couple to stroll together 
through the lonely, lovely forest of the Niederwald, namely—be¬ 
cause they were “ rrr/obf.” 

The bridal party now separated themselves from my guide, his 
mule, and myself, they, waving their handkerchiefs to us, descend¬ 
ing a path on the right; we continuing the old track, which led us 
at last to Rudcslieim. 

As soon as the horses could be put to my carriage, it being quite 
late, I set out, by moonlight, to return. Vineyards, orchards, and 
harvest were now veiled from my view, but the castle of Prince 
Aletlcrnich—the solitary tower of Scharfenstein, and the dark 
range of the Taunus mountains had assumed a strange, obscure, 
and supernatural appearance, magnificently contrasted with the 
long bright, serpentine course of the llhine, which, shining from 
Ringen to Mainz, glided joyfully along, as if it knew it had attracted 
to itself the light which the landscape had lost. 

On leaving the great chaussee, which runs along the banks of 
the river, like the towing-path of a canal, we ascended the cross 
road, down which we bad trundled so merrily in the morning, and 
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without meeting t'mvn, carts, toothless old women, or any other 
obstruction, I reached about midnight the Bad-llaus of Schlan- 
gcuhad. On ascending the staircase, I found that the two little 
lamps in the passage had expired; however, the key of my apart¬ 
ments was in my pocket, the moon was shining through the window 
upon my table, and so before one short hour had elapsed, Budes- 
heim the niggardly Bishop of Mainz, with his tower and rats— 
the bridal party -the enchanted cave—-the t lofty Bosscl, and the 
magnificent range ol the IN'iedmvald, were all tumbling Ifttad over 
heels in my mind, while I la\ as it aw.' re quietly benoath thein- 
tsleep. 


WIKSIUDKN 

The day at last arrived for my departure from the green, happy 
little valley of Sehlangcnbad. Whether or not its viper baths 
really possess the effect ascribed to them, of tranquillizing the 
nerves, I will not presume to declare; but that’the loneliness and 
loveliness of the place can fascinate, as well as tranquillize, Abe 
mind, I believe as (inuly, as I know that the Sehlangcnbad water 
rubs from the body the red rust of Langen-Schwalbaeb. 

Those who, on the tiny surface of this little world, please 
themselves with playing what they call 11 (he great game of life,” 
would of course abhor a spot in w hich they could neither be envied 
nor admired; but to any grovelling-minded person, who thinks 
himself happy w hen he is quiet and clean, I can humbly recom¬ 
mend this valley, as a retreat exquisitely suited to his taste. 

After easting a farewell glance round apartments to which I felt 
myself most unaccountably attached, descending the long staircase 
of the j\ew Bad-IIaus, I walked across the shrubbery to my car¬ 
riage, around which had assembled a few people, who, 1 was very 
much surprised,to find, were witnessing my departure with regret! 

Buy, who had followed my (l mean Katherineheu’sj footsteps 
so many a weary hour, strange as it may sound (and so contrary 
to what the ass must have felt), was evidently sorry,I was going. 
The old “ Bad” man’s countenance looked as serious and as 
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wrinkled on the subject as the throat of his toad—his wan, sallow- 
faced Jezebel of a wife stood before the carriage steps waving her 
lean hand in sorrow, and the young maid of the Bad-Haus, who 
had made my bed, merely because I had troubled her for a longer 
period than any other visiter, actually began to shed some tears. 
The whole group begged permission to kiss my hand, and there 
was so much kind feeling evinced, that I felt quite relieved when l 
found that the postilion and his horses had spoilcd 0 thp picture, in 
short, tkat we were trotting and trumpeting along the broad road 
which leads to Wiesbaden., > 

As I had determined on visiting the Duke of Nassau’s hunting- 
scat “ Die Platte” in my way to Wiesbaden, alter proceeding about 
four miles, 1 left the carriage in the high .oad, and walking through 
the woods towards my object, 1 passed several very large planta¬ 
tions oflir-trees which had been so unusually thick that they were 
completely impervious, even to a wild boar; for, not only were the 
trees themselves merely a few inches asunder, but their branches, 
which feathered to the ground, interlaced one with another until 
they formed altogether an impenetrable jungle. Through this mass 
of vegetation, narrow paths about three feet broad were cut in va¬ 
rious directions to miublc the deer to traverse the country. 

In passing through the beech forest, 1 observed that the roads or 
cuts were often as much as forty or fifty feci in breadth, and every 
here and there the boughs and foliage were artificially entwined in 
a very ingenious manner, leaving small loop-holes through which 
the Duke, his visiters, or his huntsmen, might shoot at the game as 
they wildly darted by. A single one of these verdant batteries might 
possibly he observed and avoided by the cautious, deep-searching 
eye of the doer, but they exist all over the woods in such numbers, 
(hat the animals, accustomed to them from their birth, can fear 
nothing from them, until the fatal moment arrives, when their ex¬ 
perience, so dearly bought, arrives too late. 

After advancing for about an hour through these green streets, 
I came suddenly upon the Duke’s hunting-scat, the Platte, a plain 
white stone, cubic building, which, as if disdaining gardens, flower¬ 
beds, or any artificial embellishment, stands alone, on a prominent 
edge of the Taunus hills, looking down upon Wiesbaden, Mainz, 
Frankfort, and over the immense Hat, continental-looking country 
which 1 have already described. Its situation is very striking, and 
though of course it is dreadfully exposed to the winter’s blast, yet. 
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as a sporting residence, during the summer or at umn months, 
no thin g 1 think can surpass the beauty and unrestrained magnifi¬ 
cence of its view. 

Before the entrance door, in attitudes of great freedom, there 
are two immense bronze statues of stags, most beautifully executed, 
and on entering the apartments, which are lofty and grand, every 
article of furniture, as well as every ornament, is ingeniously com¬ 
posed of pipers, larger or smaller, of buck-horn. Immense antlers, 
one above another, are ranged in the hall, as well as on4he walls 
of the great staircase; and certainly jvhen a sportsman comes to 
the Platte on a visit to the Duke of Nassau, everything his eyes can 
rest on, not only reminds him of his favourite pursuit, but seems 
also to promise him as much of it as the keenest hunter can desire: 
in short, without the slightest pretension, the Plaite is nobly adapted 
to its purpose, and with great liberality it isopen at almost all times 
to the inspeetion of “"gentlemen sportsmen” and travellers from all 
quarters of the globe. About twelve hundred feel beneath it, in a 
comparatively Hat country, hounded on two sides by the Bliinc 
and the Main, lies Wii.siiaim.n, the capital of the duchy of Nassau, 
the present seat - of its government, and the spot by far the most 
numerously attended as a watering-place. 

Looking down upon it from the Platte, this town or city is ap¬ 
parently about three-quarters of an English mile square, One 
quarter of litis area being covered with a rubbishy old, the re¬ 
mainder with a staring formal new town, composed of streets of 
while stone houses, running at right angles to each other. As l 
(list approached it, it appeared to me to he as hot, as formal, and 
as uninteresting a place as I ever beheld : however, as soon as I 
entered it, f very soon found out that its inhabitants and indeed its 
visiters entertain a very different opinion oQ the place, they pro¬ 
nouncing it to be one of the most fashionable, and consequently 
most agreeable, watering-places in all Germany. 

In searching for a lodging, 1 at once went to most of the prin¬ 
cipal hotels, several of which I found to be grievously alllicted with 
smells, which (though I most politely bowed to every person j 
met in the passage) it did not at all suit me to encounter. At ont 
place, as an excuse for not taking the unsavoury suite of apartment: 
which were offered to me, I ventured quietly to remark, that they 
W ere very much dearer than those I had just left. The master at 
once admitted the fact, but craning himself up into the proudest 
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attitude his large stomach would admit of, he observed— “JMais— 
Monsieur ! sarez-rons »/ue. volts aurez a Wiesbaden p/us tVamu¬ 
sement dans une heurc, (/tie vans n’anriez d Seh/anaenhad dans 
un an ?.. ” 

In the horrid atmosphere in which I stood, l had no inclination 
to argue on happiness or any subject; so hastening into the open 
air, l continued my search, until (hiding the landlord at the Englis- 
ehen Hof civil, and exceedingly anxious to humour all my old- 
fashioned English whims and oddities, I accepted the rooms he of¬ 
fered me, arid thus for a few days dropped my anchor in the capital 
of the duchy of Nassau. 

About twelve thousand strangers are supposed annually to visit 
this gay watering-place, and consequently, to pen up all this 
fashionable llock within the limits of so small a town v requires no 
little ramming, cramming, and good arrangement. The dinner 
hour, or time of the tables-d’hhte, as at Langen Sehwalbach, 
Schlangenbad, and indeed all other places in (Germany, was one 
o’clock, and the crowds of hungry people who at that hour, follow¬ 
ing their appetites, were in different directions seen slowly but re¬ 
solutely advancing to their food, was very remarkable. Voluntarily 
enlisting into out? ol these marching regiments, I allowed myself to 
be carried along with it, 1 knew not where, until 1 found myself, 
with an empty stomach and a napkin on my knees, quietly sealed at 
one of three immense long tables, in a room with above 250 people, 
all secretly as hungry as myself. 

The quantity of food and attention bestowed upon me for one 
Horin filled me with astonishment; “ and certainly,” said I to my¬ 
self, “ a man may travel very far indeed, before he will find 
provisions and civility cheaper than in the duchy of Nassau !” The 
meat alone which waSPofFered to me, if it had been thrown at mv 
head raw, would have been not only a most excellent bargain, but 
much more than any one could possibly have expected for the mo¬ 
ney ; but when it was presented to me, cooked up with sauces of 
various flavours, attended with omelettes, fruits, tarts, puddings, 
preserves, fish, Ac. &c\, and served with a quantity of politeness 
and civility which seemed to be infinite, I own L felt that in the 
scene around me there existed quite as much refreshment and food 
for the mind as for the body. 

It is seldom or ever that I pay the slightest attention to dinner 
conversation, the dishes, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, being, 
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in my opinion, so very much better; however, much against my 
will, f overheard some people talking of a duel, which I will men¬ 
tion, hoping it may tend to show by what disgusting, liend-like sen¬ 
timents this practice can be disgraced. 

A couple of Germans, having quarrelled about some beautiful 
lady, met with sabres in their hands to light a duel. The ugly one, 
who was of course the most violent of the two, after many attempts 
* to deprive his‘hated adversary of his life, at Jast aimed a desperate 
blow at his head, which, though it missed its ohjcpt, yet (Tdl upon, 
and actually cut olf, the good-looking* man’s nose. It "had scarcely 
reached the ground, when its owner, feeling that his beauty was 
gone, instantly threw away his sword, and with both arms ex¬ 
tended, eagerly bent forward with the intention to pick up his own 
property and replace it; but the ugly German no sooner observed 
the intention, than, darling forwards with the malice of the devil 
himself, he jumped upon the nose, and before its master’s face 
crushed it and ground it to atoms ! 

In strolling very slowly about the town, after dinner, the first 
object which aroused my curiosity was a steam I observed rising 
through the iron gratings, which at the corners of the streets, co¬ 
vered the main drains or common sewers of the f/nvn. At first i 
thought it proceeded from washerwomen, pig-sealders, or some 
such artificial cause ; hut I no sooner reached the great, koteh- 
brunnen (boiling spring), than I learnt it was (lie natural tempera¬ 
ture of the Wiesbaden waters that had thus attracted my attention. 

As I stood before this immense cauldron, with eyes staring at the 
volume of steam which was arising from it, and with ears listening 
to a civil person who was voluntarily explaining to- me that there 
were fifteen other springs in the town, their temperature beingat all 
times of the year about 110" of Fahrenheit, I could not help feeling 
a sort of unpleasant sensation, similar to what 1 had experienced on 
the edges of Etna and Vesuvius ; in short, I had been so little ac¬ 
customed to live in a town heated by subterranean fire, that it just 
crossed my mind, whether, in case the engineer below, from lazi¬ 
ness, should put on too many coals at once, or from carelessness 
should neglect te keep open his proper valves, an explosion might 
not take place, which would suddenly send me, Koch-brunnen, 
Wiesbaden, and Co., on a shooting excursion to the Duke’s lofty 
hunting-seat, the Platte. The ground in the vicinity of these springs 
is so warm that in winter the snow does not remain upon it ; and 
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formerly, when these waters used to flow from the town into a 
small lake, from not freezing, it became in hard weather the resort 
of birds of all descriptions : indeed, even now, they say that that 
part of the Rhine into which the Wiesbaden waters eventually llow, 
is observed to be always remarkably free from ice. 

Wiesbaden, inhabited by people called Malliaci, was not only 
known to the Romans, but fortified by the twenty-second le¬ 
gion, who also built baths, the remains of which exist, to the pre ¬ 
sent day 1 . Even in such remote ages, it was observed that these 
waters retained their heat longer than common water, or salt w ater, 
of the same specific gravity, heated to the same degree; indeed, 
Pliny remarked—“■ Sunt rt Malt inci in (iermanid Joules valid !, 
quorum hauslus triduo f'n vet.” 

The tow'll of Wiesbaden is evidently one which docs not ap¬ 
preciate the luxury of “ home, sw eet home ; ” for it is built, not for 
itself, but for strangers; and though most people loudly admire the 
size of the buildings, yet, to my mind, there is something very me¬ 
lancholy in seeing houses so much too line for the style of inhabi¬ 
tants to whom they belong. A city of lodging-houses, like an army 
of mercenaries, may to each individual be a profitable speculation, 
but no brilliant uniform, or external show, can secretly compensate 
for the want of national self-pride which glows in the heart of a 
soldier, standing under his country’s colours, or in the mind of a 
man living consistently in his own little home. 

About twenty years ago, the inhabitants of Wiesbaden were pent 
up in narrow, dirty streets, surrounded by swampy ditches and an 
old Roman w'all. A complete new town has since been erected, 
and accommodation has thus been afforded for upwards of 12,000 
strangers, the population of the place, men, women, and children 
included, searely amounting to 8000 souls. 

During the gay season, of course ail is hustle and delight; but I 
can conceive nothing Jess cheerful than such a place must become 
w’hcn all its motley visiters having down away, winter begins to 
look it in the face ; however, certainly the inhabitants of Wiesbaden 
do not seem to view the subject at all in this point of view, for they 
all talk with great pride of their line new town, and strut about 
their large houses like children wearing men’s shoes ten times too 
big for their feet. 

The most striking object at Wiesbaden is a large sipiaiv, bounded 
on one side by a handsome theatre, on two others by a colonnade 
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of shops, ami on a third l»y a very handsome building called the 
Cursaal, an edifice -130 feet in length, having, in front, a portico 
supported by six Ionic columns, above which there is inscribed, in 
gold letters — 

FONTIBUS 31 ATT I AC IS, IMDCCCX. 

On entering* the great door, I found myself at onee in a saloon, 
or ball-room, I 30feet in length, (50 in breadtfi, and 50 in lftiighl, i:i 
which there is a gallery supported 3 Vi marble pillars of the 

( orinlhiau order ; lustres are suspended from the ceiling, and, in 
niches in the wall, there are twelve white marble statues, which 
were originally intended for Letitia Bonaparte, and which the 
Wiesbaden people extol by saying that they cost about 1 ‘200/. 

Branching from this great assembly-room, there are several 
smaller apartments, which in England would be called hells, or 
gambling-rooms. 

The back of the (airsaal looks into a sort of parade, upon which 
after dinner, hundreds of visiters sit in groups, to drink cheap cof¬ 
fee, listen to a Iraiul of most excellent cheap music, and admire, 
instead of swans, an immense number of snail-gobbling ducks and 
ducklings, w hich, sw imming about a pond, shaded by weeping w il¬ 
lows and acacias, conic when they are called, and, duckhke,*of 
course eat whatever is thrown to them. 

Beyond this pond, which is within fifty yards of the Cursaal, 
there is a nice shrubbery, particularly pleasing to the stranger from 
the reflection, that at very great trouble, and at considerable ex¬ 
pense, it has been planted, furnished with benches, and tastefully 
adorned by the inhabitants of Wiesbaden, for the gratification of 
their guests. From it a long shady walk, running by the side of a 
stream of water, extends for about two miles, to the ruins of the 
the castle of Sonnebtirg. 

Among the buildings of Wiesbaden, the principal ones, after the 
Cursaal and theatre, are the Sclosschen, containing a public library 
and museum, the hotels of the Four Seasons, the Eagle, the Bose, 
the Sclmtzenhof.,and the Englischcn Hof. 

The churches are small, aud seem adapted in size to the old, 
rather than to the new town. By far the greatest proportion of the 
inhabitants are Protestants, and their place of w orship is scarcely 
big enough to hold them. At the southern extremity of the town 
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there exists a huge pile ol' rubbish, with several high modern walls 
in ruins. 

It appears that, a few years ago, the Catholics at Wiesbaden de¬ 
termined on building a church, which was to vie in magnificence 
with the Cursaal, and other gaudy specimens of the new town. 

Eighty thousand ilorins were accordingly raised by subscription, 
and the huge edifice was actually finished, the priests were shaved, 
and everything was ready for the celebration of mass, when, a pro- 
pos to nothing, “ occ/dit unit damns! ” down it came thundering to 
the ground 1 . „ 

Whether it was blown up by subterranean heat, or burst by the 
action of frost,—whether it was the foundation, or the fine arched 
roof which gave way, ave points which at Wiesbaden are still argued 
with acrimony and eagerness; and, to this day, men’s mouths are 
seen quite full of jagged consonants, as they condemn or defend 
the architect of the building—poor, unfortunate Mr. Scrumpf! 

After having made myselfacquainlcd with the geography of Wies¬ 
baden, 1 arose one morning at half-past five o'clock to seethe visiters 
drinking the w aters. The scene was really an odd one. The long pa¬ 
rade, at one extremity of which stood smoking and fuming the great 
Koch-brunnen, was seen crowded w ith respectably-dressed peoplej 
of both sexes, ail walking (like so many watchmen, carrying lan- 
toftis), with glasses in their hands, Idled, half Idled, or quarter Idled, 
with the medicine, which had been delivered to them from the 
brunnen so scalding liot, that they dared not even sip it, as they 
w alked, until they bad carried it for a considerable time. 

It requires no little dexterity to advance in this way, without 
spilling one’s medicine, to say nothing of burning or slopping it over 
one’s fellow patients. Every person’s eye, therefore, whatever 
might be the theme of his conversation, was instantly fixed upon his 
glass; some few carried the thing along with elegance, but 1 could 
not help remarking that the greater proportion of people walked 
with their backs up, and were evidently very little at their ease. 
A band of wind-instruments was playing, and an author, a native of 
Wiesbaden, in describing this scene, has sentimentally exclaimed— 
Thousands of glasses arc drunk hi/ the sound of music /” 

Four or five young people, protected by a railing, are employed 
the whole morning in filling, as fast as they can stoop down to the 
brunnen to do so, the quantities of glasses, which, from hands in 
all directions, are extending towards them ; but so excessively hot is 
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(lu! cauldron, that the* greater proportion of these glasses were, I 
observed, cracked by it, and several 1 saw fall to pieces when de¬ 
livered to their owners. Not wishing to appear eccentric, which, 
in this amphibious picture any one is who w'alks about the parade 
without a glass of scalding hot water in his hand, 1 purchased a 
goblet, and the first dip it got cracked it from top to bottom. 

In describing the taste of the mineral water of Wiesbaden, were 
I to say, that, while drinking it, one hears in one’s ears the cackling 
of hens, and that one sees feathers flying before one’s eyes,J should 
certainly grossly exaggerate; but when 1 declarft thqt it exactly 
resembles very hot chicken broth, I only say what Dr. (Jranville 
said, and what in fact everybody says, and must say, respecting it; 
and certainly I do wonder why the common people should be at 
the inconvenience of making bad soup, when they can get much 
better from* Nature’s great stock-pot — the Koeh-brunncn of 
Wiesbaden. At all periods of the year, summer or winter, the 
temperature of this broth remains the same, and when one redacts 
that it has been bubbling out of the ground, and boiling over, in 
the very same state, certainly from the time of the Homans, and 
probably from the time of the Hood, it is really astonishing to think 
what a most wonderful apparatus there must exist below, what an 
inexhaustible stock of provisions to ensure su«h an everlasting 
supply of broth, always formed of exactly the same eight or tcn*in- 
grodients—always salted to exactly the same degree, and "always 
served up at exactly the same heat. 

One would think that some of the particles in the recipe would 
he exhausted; in short, to speak metaphorically, that the chickens 
would at last be boiled to rags, or (hat the lire would go out for 
want of coals; but the oftener one reflects on these sorts of subjects, 
the oftener is the old-fashioned observation forced upon the mind, 
that let a man go where lie* will, Omnipotence is never from liis 
view! 

As leaning against one of the columns ol the arcade under which 
the band was playing, l stood with my medicine in my hand, gazing 
upon the strange group of people, who with extended glasses wore 
crowding and huddling round the Koch-brunnen,each eagerly trying 
to catch the eye of the young water-dippers, I could not help feel¬ 
ing, as I had felt at Langcn-Schwalbach, whether it could be pos¬ 
sible for any prescription to he equally beneficial to such differently 
made patients. To repeat all the disorders which it is said most 
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especially to cure, would he very nearly to copy the sad list of ail - 
menf.s to which our creaky frames are subject. The inhabitants of 
Wiesbaden rant, the hotel-keepers rave, about the virtues of this 
medicine. Stories are most gravely related of people crawling to 
Wiesbaden and running home. In most of the great lodging- 
houses crutches are triumphantly displayed, as having belonged to 
people who left them behind. 

It is good they say for the stomach—good for the .skin—good 
for ladicfc of all po-sible ages—for all sorts and conditions of men. 
It lulls pain * -therefore it is.^ood, they say, for people going out of 
this world, yet equally good is it, they declare, for those whose fond 
parents earnestly wish them to come in. For a head-ache, drink, 
the inn-keepers exclaim, at the Koch-brnnncn ! For gout in the 
heels, soak the body, the doctors say, in the chicken-broth !— in 
short, the valetudinarian, reclining in his carriage, has scarcely 
entered the town than, say what he will of himself, the inhabitants 
all seem to agree in repeating—“ Hone, hen' rcsjxnidcrr; d'ujxxs 
es entrnre nostro dodo carport• /” 

However, there would be no end in staling what the Wiesbaden 
water is said to be good for; a much simpler course is to explain, 
that doctors do agitse in saying that it is not good for complaints 
where there is any disposition to inflammation or regular fever, and 
lha\ it changes consumption into—death. 

Ry about seven o’clock, the vast concourse of people who had 
visited the Koeh-Rrunneu had imbibed about as much of the medi¬ 
cine as they could hold, and accordingly, like swallows, almost 
simultaneously departing, the parade was deserted; the young 
water-dippers had also retired to rest, aud every feature in the pic¬ 
ture vanished, except the smoking, misty fumes of the water, which 
now, no longer in request, boiled and bubbled hy itself, as it 
flowed into the drains, by which it eventually reached the Rhine. 

The lirst act of the entertainment being thus over, in about a 
quarter of an hour the second commenced; in short, so soon as the 
visiters, retiring to their rooms, could divest or denude themselves 
of their garments, l saw stalking down the long passage of my 
lodging-house one heavy (German gentleman after, another whose 
skull-cap, dressing-gown, and slippers, plainly indicated that he was 
proceeding to the bath. In a short time, lady after lady, in similar 
dishabille, was seen following the same course. Silence, gravity, 
and incognito were the order of the day; and though f bowed as 
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UMial ill mooting tbc:,e undressed people, yet tin; polite rule is, not, 
as at other moments, to accompany the inclination with a gentle 
smile, hut to dilute it with a look which cannot be too solemn or 
too sad. 

There was something to iny mind so \cry m-vol in bathing in 
broth, that 1 resolved to try the experiment, particularly as it was 
the only means J had of following the crowd. Accordingly, retir¬ 
ing to my rqoip, in a minute or luo 1 also, in my slippers and black 
dressing-gown, was to he seen, stall' i;i hand, moiirnfuIly*walking 
down the long passage, as slowly arnicas gravely a*? if I Jiad been in 
such a procession all my life. An infirm elderly lady was just be¬ 
fore me—some lighter-sounding footstep.^ were behind me—hut 
w ithout raising our eyes from the ground, we all moved on just as 
if we had been corpses gliding or migrating from one churchyard 
to another. * 

After descending a long well-staircase, 1 came to a door, which 1 
no sooner opened, than, of its own accord, it slammed aJTer me 
exactly as, live seconds before, it had closed upon the old lady who 
had preceded me, and I now 7 found myself in an immense building, 
half filled with steam. 

A narrow passage or aisle conducted me dawn the middle, on 
each side of me there being a series of doors opcmAg into the baths, 
which, to iny very great astonishment, I observed, were all open at 
lop, being separated from each other by merely a liall-incli hoarded 
partition, not seven feet high! 

Into several of these cells there was literally nothing but the 
steam to prevent people in the houses of the opposite side of the 
street from looking—a very tall man in one bath could hardly help 
peeping into the next, and in the roof or loft above the ceiling 
there were several loop-holes, through which any one might have 
had a bird’s-eye view of the whole unhedged scene. The arrange¬ 
ment, or rather want of arrangement, was altogether most astonish¬ 
ing; and as I walked down the passage, my first exclamation to 
myself was, “ Well, thank Heaven, this would not do in England!” 
To this remark the Germans would of course say, that low 7 , half¬ 
inch scantling is^ quite sufficient among well-bred people, whatever 
coarser protection might he requisite among us English; but though 
this argument may sound triumphant, yet delicacy is a subject which 
is not fit for noisy discussion, hike the bloom on fruit, it is a sub¬ 
ject that does not bear touching; and if people of their own ac- 
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cord do not feel that the scene I have described is indelicate, it is 
quite impossible to prove it to them, and therefore “ the less said is 
the soonest mended.” 

As I was standing in the long passage, occupying myself with the 
above reflections, a nice, healthy old woman, opening a door, beck¬ 
oned to me to advance, and accordingly with her I entered the 
little cell. Seeing I was rather infirm, and a stranger, she gave 
me, with two towels, a few necessary instructions,—sqch as that 1 
was to remain in the mixture about thirty-five minutes, and be¬ 
neath the fluid to strike with, my arms and legs as strenuously as 
possible. 

The door was now closed, and my dressing-gown being care¬ 
fully hung upon a peg (a situation I much envied it), I proceeded, 
considerably against my inclination, to introduce myself to my 
new acquaintance, whose face, or surface, was certainly very re¬ 
volting; for a white, thick, dirty, greasy scum, exactly resembling 
what would be on broth, covered the top of the bath. But all 
this, they say, is exactly as it should be, and, indeed, fierman ba¬ 
thers at Wiesbaden actually insist on its appearance, as it proves, 
they argue, that the bath has not been used by any one else. In 
most places, in ordering a warm bath, it is necessary to wait till the 
water be heated/ hut at Wiesbaden the springs are so exceedingly 
hot, that the baths arc obliged to be filled over-night, in order to 
be root enough in the morning; and the dirty scum T have men¬ 
tioned is the required proof that the water has, during that time, 
been undisturbed. 

Itesolving not to be bullied by the ugly face of my antagonist, I 
entered my bath, and in a few seconds 1 lay horizontally, calmly 
soaking, like my neighbours. Generally speaking, a dead silence 
prevailed; occasionally an old man was heard to cough,—some¬ 
times a young woman was gently heard to sneeze,—and two or 
three times there was a sudden heavy splash in the cell adjoining 
mine, which proceeded from the leg of a great awkward German 
Frau, kicking, by mistake, above, instead of (as l was vigorously 
doing) beneath the fluid. Every sigh that escaped was heard, and 
whenever a patient extricated him or herself from the mess, one 
could hear puffing and rubbing as clearly as if one had been assist¬ 
ing at the operation. 

In the same mournful succession in which they had arrived, the 
bathers, in due time, ascended, one after another, to their rooms, 
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wlicre tliey were now permitted to eat—what they had certainly 
well enough earned—their breakfast. As soon as mine was con¬ 
cluded, 1 voted it necessary to clean my head, for from certain 
while particles which lloat throughout the bath, as thickly as, and 
indeed very much resembling, the mica in granite, I found that 
my hair was in a sticky state, in which 1 did not feel disposed it 
should remain. 1 ought, however, most explicitly to state, that the 
operation 1, here imposed upon myself was an act of eccentricity, 
forming no part of the regular system of the'Wiesbaden bathers— 
indeed, I should say that the art of cleaning the hair is not anywhere 
much encouraged among Hermans, who, perhaps with reason, 
rather pride themselves in despising any sort of occupation or ac¬ 
complishment-which can at all be called—superficial. 

lieforc I quit tlic subject of bathing, I may as well at once ob¬ 
serve, that one of my principal reasons for selecting the apartments 
I occupied at the Englischen Hof was, that the window of my sit¬ 
ting-room looked into the horse-bath, which was immediately be¬ 
neath them. Three or four times a-day, horses, lame or chest- 
foundered, were brought to this spot. As the water was hot, the 
animals, on first being led into it, seemed much frightened, splash¬ 
ing, and violently pawing with their lore-feet as if to cool it, but 
being at last more accustomed to the strange sensation, they very 
quickly seemed exceedingly to enjoy it. Their bodies being'en- 
tircly covered, the halier was then tied to a post, and they were 
thus left to soak for half or three-quarters of an hour. The heat 
seemed to heighten the circulation of tlicir blood, and nothing could 
look more animated than their beads, as, peeping out of the hot 
fluid, tiiey shook their dripping manes and snorted at every car¬ 
riage, and horse, which they heard passing. 

The price paid for each bathing of each horse is eighteen 
kreuzers, and this trifling fact always appeared to me to be tbe 
most satisfactory proof I could meet w ith of the curative properties 
of the Wiesbaden baths: for though it is, of course, the interest of 
the inhabitants to insist on their efficacy, yet the poor peasant 
would never, 1 think, continue lor a fortnight to pay sixpence 
a-day, unless \ie knew, by experience of some sort or other, that 
his animal would really derive benefit. 

One must not, however, carry the moral too far;'for even if it 
be admitted that these baths cure in horses strains and other effects 
of over-work; it floes not follow that they are to be equally be- 
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ncficial in gout, and other human complaints, which wc all know 
are the effects of 1 /ndrr-trork, or want of exercise. 

For more than half an hour I had been indolently watching this 
amphibious scene, when the landlord entering my room said, that 
the Russian Prince (i-n wished to speak to me on some bu¬ 

siness; and the information was scarcely communicated, when I 
perceived his Highness standing at the threshold of my door. With 
the attention due to his rank, 1 instantly begged he- would do me 
the honfmr to walk in; and, after we had sufficiently bowed to 
each other, >and 1 had prevailed upon my guest to sit down, l 
gravely requested him, as 1 stood before him, to be so good as to 
state in what way 1 could have the good fortune to render him any 
service. The Prince very briefly replied, that he had called upon 
me, considering that l was the person in the hotel best capable (he 
politely inclined his head) of informing him by what route it would 
be most advisable for him to proceed to London, it being his wish 
to visit my country. 

In order at once to solve this very simple problem, I silently un¬ 
folded and spread out upon the table my map of Europe; and each 
of us, as we leant over it, placing a fore-finger oh or near Wies¬ 
baden—(our eyes being fixed upon Dover)—we remained in this 
reflecting attitude' for some seconds, until the Prince’s linger first. 
solV:mnly began to trace its route. In doing tins l observed that 
his Highness’s hand kept swerving far into the Netherlands; so, 
gently pulling it by the thumb towards Paris, I used as much force 
as I thought decorous, to induce it to advance in a straight line; 
however, finding my efforts ineffectual, I ventured, with respectful 
astonishment, to ask, “ Why travel by so uninteresting a route ?” 

The Prince at once acknowledged that the road I had recom¬ 
mended would, by visiting Paris, afford him the greatest pleasure, 
but he frankly fold me that no Russian, not even a personage of 
his rank, could enter that capital without first obtaining a written 
permission from the Emperor !!! 

These words were no sooner uttered than I felt my fluent civility 
suddenly begin to coagulate ; the attention I paid my guest became 
forced and unnatural—I was no longer at my case ; and though I 
bowed, strained, and endeavoured to be, it possible, more respect¬ 
ful than ever, yet I really could hardly prevent my lips from mut¬ 
tering aloud, that 1 had sooner die a homely English peasant, than 
live to be a Russian Prince ! In short, his Highness’s words acted 
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upon my mind like thunder upon beer; and, moreover, I could al¬ 
most have sworn that [ was an old lean wolf, contemptuously ob¬ 
serving a bald ring rubbed by the collar from the neck of a sleek, 
well-led mast'd! dog; however, recovering in.self, 1 managed to 
give as much information as it was in my humble power to afford, 
and my noble guest then taking his departure, I returned to my 
open window, to give vent in solitude (as 1 gazed upon the liorsc- 
bath) to my ®wn reflections upon the subject. 

Although the petty rule of my life has been tiever to troitble myself 
about what the world calls “ politics” w-fa line*\voi*d, by-the-by, 
much easier expressed than understood)—yet, I must own, I am 
always happy when I see a nation enjoying itself, and melancholy 
when 1 observe any large body of people suffering pain or impri¬ 
sonment. But of all soils of imprisonment, that of the mind is, to 
my taste, the most cruel ; and, therefore, when I consider over what 
immense dominions the Emperor of Russia presides, and how he 
governs, l cannot help sympathizing most sincerely with those in¬ 
nocent sufferers who have the misfortune to be born his subjects; 
for if a Russian Prince be not freely permitted to go to Paris, in 
what a melancholy state of slavery and debasement must exist the 
minds of what we call the lower classes ? 

As a sovereign remedy for this lamentable* political disorder, 
many very sensible people in England prescribe, I know, tbflt we 
ought to have recourse to arms. I must confess, however, it seems 
to me that one of the greatest political errors England could commit 
would he to declare, or to join in declaring war against Russia; 
in short, that an appeal to brute force would, at this moment, be at 
once most unscientifically to stop an immense moral engine, which, 
if left to its work, is quite powerful enough, w ithout bloodshed, to 
gain for humanity, at no expense at all, its object. The individual 
who is, I conceive, to overthrow the Emperor of Russia—who is to 
direct his own legions against himself-—who is to do what TS'apo- 
Icon at the head of his Great Army failed to effect, is the little child, 
who,lighted by the single w ick of a small lamp, sits at this moment 
perched above the great steam-press of our “ Penny Magazine,” 
feeding it, from morning till night, with blank paper, which, at al¬ 
most every pulsation of the engine, comes out stamped on both sides 
with engravings, and with pages of plain, useful, harmless know¬ 
ledge, which, by making the lo ver orders acquainted with foreign 
lands—foreign productions - v rioiis states of society, &e., tend 
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practically to inculcate “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace—good will towards men.” It has already been stated, that 
what proceeds from this press is now greedily devoured by the 
people of Europe ; indeed, even at Berlin, w r e know it can hardly 
be reprinted fast enough. 

This child, then,—“ this sweet little cherub that sits up aloft,” 
is the only army that an enlightened country like ours should, I 
humbly think, deign to oppose to one who reigns in darkness-— who 
trembles «t day-light, and whose throne rests upon ignorance and 
despotism. Gorrtpare this njifd, peaceful, intellectual policy, with 
the dreadful, savage alternative of going to war, and the difference 
must surely be evident to every one. In the former ease, we calmly 
enjoy, first of all, the pleasing reflection, that our country is gene¬ 
rously imparting to the nations of Europe the blessings she is tran¬ 
quilly deriving from the purification and civilization of her own 
mind ;— far from wishing to exterminate, we arc gradually illu¬ 
minating, the Russian peasant— ; wc are mildly throwing a gleam of 
light upon the letters of the Russian Prince; and surely every 
well-disposed person must see , that, if we will only have patience, 
the result of this noble, temperate conduct must produce all that 
reasonable beings can desire. But, on the other hand, if we ap¬ 
peal to arms—if, losing our temper and our head, we endeavour 
(as the bear is taught to dance) to civilize the Emperor of Russia 
by hard blows, we instantly consolidate all the tottering elements 
of his dominions ; we give life, energy, and loyalty to his army ; we 
avert tlie thoughts of liis princes from their own dishonour; we 
inflame the passions, instead of awakening the sober judgment of 
his subjects, and thus throwing away both our fulcrum and our 
lever, by resorting to main strength, we raise the savage not only 
to a level with ourselves, but actually make ourselves decidedly 
his inferior ; for Napoleon’s history ought surely sufficiently to in¬ 
struct us, that the weapons of this northern Prince of Darkness— 
(his climate and his legions)—even if we had an army, wc ought 
not, in prudence, to attack ; but the fact is, our pacific policy has 
been to try to exist without an army,—in the opinion of all mili¬ 
tary men we have even disarmed ourselves too much, and, in this 
situation, suddenly to change our system, and without arms or 
armour to attack one who is almost invulnerable, would be most 
irrationally to paralyze our own political machinery. 

If, by its moral assistance, wc wisely intend, under the blessings 
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of Heaven, to govern and be governed, we surely ought not from 
anger to desert its standard ; and, on the other hand, it must be 
equally evident that before we determine on civilizing the Emperor 
of Russia, by trying the barbarous experiment of whether his troops 
or ours can, without shrinking, cat most lead, it would be prudent 
to create an army, as well as funds able to maintain it; for— 


“ Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being ^1, 

Bear it, that the opposer may beware s^the^ ! ’’ 


Beinc. desirous to observe the way in which a Sunday evening 
was passed’in Germany, at seven o’clock on that day I followed a 
crowd of people into the theatre, and found the house so full, that 
I had great difficulty in obtaining a seat. The performance was a 
complete surprise to me; for though ages ago, when T was young, I 
had been in the habit of regularly attending for years together an 
Italian theatre, yet never having before witnessed a German opera, 
I did not know it was possible so completely to* adapt the sounds of 
music to every varying thought and sentiment in* a play ; in short, 
the words of the play, and the notes of the orchestra, were as 
nearly as possible fae-similcs of each other; demi-semi-quavers, 
crotchets, and minims being mad£ most ingeniously to mimic, not 
only exclamations, but marks of admiration, notes of interrogation, 
colons, and full stops. 

The musical emphasis which accompanied every line throughout 
the piece, while it merely astonished me, seemed to be most scienti¬ 
fically appreciated by the audience, whose countenances of severe 
attention were very remarkable; no interruption, however, of any 
sort took place, their feelings of approbation or censure being 
equally mute. In the various departments of the performance, a 
great deal of natural talent was displayed, and whether one attended 
to the music—to the style of acting—to the scenery—or even to a 
dish of devils^ which made their appearance, most strangely 
garnished with toads, bats, serpents, and non-descript beings, one 
could not help admitting that, in spile of its torpor, there must exist 
a considerable quantity of latent genius, imagination, and taste, in 
the audience itself; indeed, there can be no fairer criterion of the 
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mental character of any country, than its own national spectacles, 
which arc of course, arid must be, made to correspond with, and 
suit, tiie palates of those who support them. It is true that that 
mimic Fashion will occasionally introduce into a country foreign 
habits, not suited to its climate. For instance, of our own line 
London opera, Italians say, that without calling upon the English 
audience itself to sing, their behaviour quite clearly proves that they 
have no real taste for—that they are not capable of relishing, the 
foreign musical luxury which by the power of money they have 
purchased: in sbv>rt v ihey accuse us of listening, when we ought to 
be coughing—ol talking to each other, when wo ought to he breath¬ 
less, from attention—and ol most barbarously throwing the light of 
the theatre upon ourselves instead of on the performers—thus 
showing that we prefer looking at tiers of red checks and rows of 
white teeth, to listening to the soft, simple melody of n'm.sie. Hut, 
whether these foreign remarks respecting an Italian performance 
he true or not, in our own element, in our own English theatres, 
the accusation of w ant of taste docs not hold good. The admirers 
of Sliakspearc, Siddons, Kemble, Kean, O’Neil, &e., cannot com¬ 
plain that the writings of the one, or the acting of the others, have 
not reached the hearts of those to whom they have been directed; 
in short, without sympathetic talent throughout the country, those 
lianas could never have reached the respective eminences on 
which they stand, and thus, though they do honour to the country, 
the country can also claim honour from them. 

When the pleasing performance l had been witnessing w r as at an 
end, on coming into the open air, I found it was raining. Like 
myself, most people were without umbrellas; the rain, however, 
seemed to have no effect upclh the tide of human bodies that llowed 
m mussr. towards the Cursaal, which, ready lighted up, was wait¬ 
ing for the disgorging of the theatre. On entering the great door, 
each person was required to pay a llorin, and as the large room 
Avas rapidly very nearly filled, the hand struck up, and dancing 
most vigorously began. I could now scarcely believe my eyes, that 
the performers, so awkwardly attempting to be active before me, 
were the identical people whose passive good taste and genius. I 
had, with so much pleasure, been admiring ; for with a more awk¬ 
ward, clumsy, inelegant set of dancers 1 certainly never before had 
found myself in society. Not only was the execution of their steps 
’violently bad, but their whole style of dancing was of a texture as 
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coarse as dowlas, and most especially, in their mode of waltzing, 
there was a repetition of vulgar jerks which it was painfully dis¬ 
agreeable to witness. Leaving, therefore, these dull, heavy, teto- 
tutns to spin out the evening in their own way, I quitted the great 
room; but no sooner did 1 enter the smaller dens Loan 1 found that 
I had fallen from the frying-pan into the lire, for these “hells” were 
literally swarming with inhabitants, in each chamber an immense 
solitary lairqt ^having a circular reflector) hung over the green 
cloth table, round which, male and female i|amestcrs, ol‘«ull ages, 
were bending, with horrid features ol^ye^pty jNyjd'as the powerful 
rancid oil light shone upon their ill-favoured countenances, I could 
not help with abhorrence leaning backwards, at seeing a group of 
fellow-creatures huddled together for such a base, low-minded ob¬ 
ject. In passing through the chambers of this infernal region, I 
found one worse, if possible, than the other. Under each lamp, 
there were, here and there, contrasted with young nibble;s, indivi¬ 
dual countenances of habitual gamesters, which, as objects of de¬ 
testation, many a painter, or rather scene-painter, would have been 
exceedingly anxious to sketch ; but I was so completely disgusted 
with the whole thing, that, us quickly as my stall'and two legs could 
carry me, swinging the other arm, l took my departure. 

In hastily worming my way through the ball-rtom, I saw there 
no reason for changing my opinion ; and when I got into the Crash, 
cool, open air, though I was fully sensible I had not spent my Sun¬ 
day evening exactly as l ought to have done, yet, in the course of 
my very long life, I think 1 never felt more practically disposed to 
repeat, as in England we are, thank Heaven, still taught to do— 

“ KKYiE.MKEIi THAT TIIOI’ KI.I.C IIOI.1 
IHI. SMIIIATII DAY.' 


THE EM) 



























































